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PREFACE 


War and Peace make up the final volumes of the 
authorized collection of the Public Papers of Wood- 
row Wilson. Beginning with the inaugural address 
delivered March 5, 1917, they include all of the im- 
portant messages, addresses, and other documents of 
Woodrow Wilson’s second term in the Presidency, and 
of the three years of retirement that followed, to the 
close of his life. 

While the method of the editors is still selective, 
these volumes are more nearly definitive than the 
earlier ones in the series. It has been difficult in some 
cases to draw the line between public and private 
papers, since many of Mr. Wilson’s letters, by wide- 
spread contemporary publication in the newspapers or 
in the Congressional Record, must be considered as 
“Public Papers,” and are reproduced as such in these 
pages. It has also been a problem for the editors to 
draw the line exactly in the case of many diplomatic 
notes where the authorship was uncertain or coopera- 
tive. Routine proclamations signed by the President 
have been generally excluded except in cases where the 
President himself made significant changes or additions. 

Every effort has been made in these volumes, as in 
those previously issued, to secure absolute verity in the 
text by reading each document back to the original copy 
in Mr. Wilson’s own files where such was available. 
Nevertheless, the editors have been compelled in some 
instances, where strictly original sources were undis- 
coverable, to rely upon the publication, usually entirely 
accurate, in the Congressional Record, the Official Bul- 
letin, and, rarely, in newspapers. 

The editors have omitted here the publication of 
what may well be regarded in future times as the great- 
est series of public documents with which Woodrow 
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Wilson was concerned—the original draft of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, with the various revi- 
sions of it, made in part by Mr. Wilson, although the 
Covenant as originally adopted by the League of Na- 
tions Commission may be found in Mr. Wilson’s ad- 
dress of February 14, 1919. These documents are so 
voluminous and the alterations and amendments in the 
various texts so significant, that they require separate 
and more expansive treatment. They may be found 
presented in extenso with full explanations in Woodrow 
Wilson and World Settlement, by Ray Stannard Baker, 
Volume I, Part III, and Volume III, pages 67-175. 

In the work of collecting the material for these vol- 
umes, which has proved far more arduous than we 
anticipated, the editors acknowledge much valuable 
assistance from many sources, particularly from Allen 
R. Boyd of the Library of Congress, James ‘Thayer 
Gerould of the Library of Princeton University, Dr. 
James Brown Scott of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, and Dr. L. S: Rowe of the Pan- 
American Union. 

Every effort has been made to secure a bibliography 
at once complete and accurate, and a thorough-going 
and comprehensive index. 

The editors are grateful for suggestions, additions, 
and corrections from a number of careful readers and 
reviewers of the earlier volumes, especially Charles S. 
Hamlin and John Randolph Bolling. 

In assembling and editing the material for these vol- 
umes and especially in the painstaking labor of proof 
reading, Mr. Baker acknowledges his special obligation 
for the assistance of Katharine E. Brand. 


INTRODUCTION 


Wooprow WILSson’s second term in the Presidency, 
from 1917 to 1921, comprises the most important 
period of years in recent American history. The in- 
augural address of March 1917 presaged war; April 
saw the solemn declaration. The mobilization which 
followed, guided by the firm hand of the President, 
was upon a scale as vast and orderly as it was unprece- 
dented. Four million men were called to the colors, 
munition plants were built to arm, and ships to trans- 
port them. Billions of dollars were raised to finance 
these stupendous operations. Following the vanguard 
of the American forces which were landed in France 
in June, 1917, nearly two million men were transported 
-across three thousand miles of submarine-infested 
ocean. The tide of a deadlocked war was turned, and 
victory for the Allied arms assured. It was such an 
exhibition of gigantic power, utilized with codperative 
skill and swift effectiveness, as the world had never seen 
before. 

The recession and demobilization which followed the 
Armistice of November, 1918, was as striking in its 
way as the creation of the army had been, for it was 
wholly without disorder, and within four months after 
the close of hostilities the country had practically re- 
turned to normal conditions. 

While these vast administrative processes were under 
way, the President, as the undisputed spokesman of the 
Allied and Associated Powers, became the dominating 
force in world diplomacy. He defined the objects for 
which America was entering the war, lifted the entire 
struggle to a new plane of moral purpose, and con- 
ducted with masterly skill the complicated negotiations 
with the enemy powers which led up to the Armistice. 
He laid down the accepted bases of the peace, the 
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corner stone of which was to be a new world organiza- 
tion, a League of Nations. It would be difficult any- 
where in history to match this series of notes and 
addresses for weightiness of subject matter or for 
elevation of tone. 

Woodrow Wilson’s preéminence at the apex of his 
fame—during the year 1918—was quite unexampled. 
No leader was ever more ardently followed by greater 
numbers of the people of all nations. No American 
ever exerted a more powerful impression upon the 
events of his time. In a real sense Woodrow Wilson’s 
words made history. Scholars of the future can make 
no adequate study of the epoch of the Great War or 
the Peace that followed it without minute examination 
of the papers contained in these volumes; and general 
readers will nowhere find a more succinct and felicitous 
presentation of the dominating American principles and 
ideals of the period, or a more powerful appeal for the 
realization of one of the exalted visions of mankind. 

The months that followed the Armistice of Novem- 
ber, 1918, were rich in the essence of great and swift- 
moving drama. Breaking the century-old precedents of 
his office, the President set sail for Europe to join in 
the making of the peace. He was received by the peo- 
ple like some emperor turned savior; he declared again 
his ideals, again set forth his principles—but with omi- 
nous clouds of doubt and opposition beginning to 
gather. He entered the councils at Paris, bore a vital 
part in reconstituting the nations of the world, and by 
the exercise of sheer personal power secured the imme- 
diate adoption of the Covenant of a world League of 
Nations. He returned to his own country to find his 
policies attacked, his support crumbling away. A nation 
saved from danger_and raised to a new preéminence 
was turning swiftly from the visions its leader had in- 
spired to the flesh pots of a new prosperity. <A bitter 
struggle with the Senate over the ratification of the 
treaty continued for months. The tide which had been 
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flowing so long and so powerfully with the Covenanter 
had now turned against him. He continued to fight the 
harder. In September, 1919, he made his great final 
appeal to the people for a renewal of their support. 
He had never for a moment lost faith in the people. 
If he could explain his purpose to the people they would 
compel the Senate to act! He had warnings enough of 
impaired physical vigor; he had been told that any such 
campaign would result disastrously. Nevertheless he 
went forward. He delivered forty addresses in twenty- 
two days, he traveled six thousand miles; a feat as 
amazing intellectually as it was physically. A reading 
of these addresses, included complete in these volumes, 
is evidence enough of the powers of the aroused Presi- 
dent. But the best that he had, all that he had, was 
not enough. ‘The forces arrayed against him, his own 
physical limitations among them, were too strong. The 
worn Covenanter broke down before his appeal was 
concluded and there followed the sad return to Wash- 
ington, the grim and tragic later years, and death on 
the winter day in 1924 with the street outside crowded 
with people kneeling in prayer. 


II 


These volumes, the last two of the Public Papers, 
appropriately called War and Peace, include practically 
all of Woodrow Wilson’s important public utterances 
during the great years of his second administration, 
and to the end of his life. Both in substance—for they 
deal with the problems of a world on fire—and in lit- 
erary form they are the greatest of his life. Some of 
his earlier writings took too much thought for literary 
expression, but these addresses, dealing with transcend- 
ent issues, are of a more direct eloquence, a superb and 
moving simplicity. 

“Immortality,” says Maximilian Harden, “is as cer- 
tain to Wilson’s speeches as to the meditations of the 
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Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who also dropped 
halfway up the heights.” 

The address which opens these volumes, the inaugu- 
ral of 1917, is couched in the solemn and elevated lan- 
guage of high statesmanship. It is brief indeed for a 
presidential inaugural, but there is packed into it his 
entire message to the people regarding the national 
attitude toward the war in which, he sees clearly, we 
must soon become involved. It is a message of spiritual 
preparedness, a counsel of high aims. 

“TI know now what the task means. I realize to the 
full the responsibility which it involves. I pray God I 
may be given the wisdom and the prudence to do my 
duty in the true spirit of this great people.” 

He sets forth the essential principles of a disinter- 
ested humanity upon which he believes America, when 
called upon, shall enter the war: 

“We desire neither conquest nor advantage. We 
wish nothing that can be had only at the cost of another 
people. We have always professed unselfish purpose 
and we covet the opportunity to prove that our pro- 
fessions are sincere.” 

A month later comes the address before Congress, 
one of his noblest, asking for a declaration of war 
against Germany. It cannot be read today without 
something of the thrill of that hour. It has an eleva- 
tion of appeal equal to the occasion. 

‘The world must be made safe for democracy. Its 
peace must be planted upon the tested foundations of 
political liberty. We have no selfish ends to serve. 
We desire no conquest, no dominion. We seek no in- 
demnities for ourselves, no material compensation for 
the sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one of 
the champions of the rights of mankind.” 

And it closes with an admonition at once thrilling and 
solemn: 

‘There are, it may be, many months of fiery trial and 
sacrifice ahead of us. It is a fearful thing to lead this 
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great peaceful people into war, into the most terrible 
and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself seeming to 
be in the balance. But the right is more precious than 
peace, and we shall fight for the things which we have 
always carried nearest our hearts,—for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own Governments, for the rights and lib- 
erties of small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make the world it- 
self at last free. To such a task we can dedicate our 
lives and our fortunes, everything that we are and 
everything that we have, with the pride of those who 
know that the day has come when America is privi- 
leged to spend her blood and her might for the prin- 
ciples that gave her birth and happiness and the peace 
which she has treasured. God helping her, she can 
do no other.” 

We find in the addresses and papers which follow an 
extraordinary combination of practicality and idealism. 
At one moment he is dealing in forthright fashion with 
the problems of registration for the draft, food ad- 
ministration, the price of wheat, the raising of money, 
and at the next he is going to the people with powerful 
statements of the principles underlying American par- 
ticipation in the war, persuasive appeals to all that is 
highest and best in the American spirit. Great deci- 
sions, like the speech asking for a declaration of war in 
April and the selective draft in May, are inevitably fol- 
lowed by explanatory addresses to the people. He will 
go no step without making sure of their full support and 
approval. Following the declaration of war, and feel- 
ing that the ‘‘supreme test of the nation has come,” he 
addresses the nation: 

“There is not a single selfish element, so far as I can 
see, in the cause we are fighting for. We are fighting 
for what we believe and wish to be the rights of man- 
kind and for the future peace and security of the world. 
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To do this great thing worthily_ and successfully we 
must devote ourselves to the service without regard to 
profit or material advantage and with an energy and 
intelligence that will rise to the level of the enterprise 
itself. We must realize to the full how great the task 
is and how many things, how many kinds and elements 
of capacity and service and self-sacrifice, it involves.” 

But ideals are not all: he goes on in the next breath 
to explain the practical necessities of war—food, ships, 
money, unified effort. 

There is something of Cromwell and of John Knox 
in the man: he can fight, he can also pray. On August 
It, 1917, we find him addressing the officers of the 
Atlantic fleet and telling them stoutly to “leave out of 
your vocabulary the word ‘prudent’ ’’—‘“throw tradi- 
tion to the wind’—“‘fight’’; he can say in his response 
at Baltimore, April 6, 1918, to German ruthlessness: 

‘Force, Force to the utmost, Force without stint or 
limit, the righteous and triumphant Force which shall 
make Right ine law of the world. a4 

And yet he can send this mes ee to the soldiers and 
sailors: 

‘The Bible is the word of life. I beg that you will 
read it and find this out for yourselves. . . .” 

In a later message he says: 

“My affectionate confidence goes with you in every 
battle and every test. God keep and guide you!” 

Still later (December 28, 1918) he discloses the se- 
cure foundation of his faith, where his courage is 
stayed: 

“You are quite right, sir, in saying that I do recog- 
nize the sanctions of religion in these times of perplex- 
ity with matters so large to settle that no man can 
feel that his mind can compass them. I think one 
would go crazy if he did not believe in Providence. It 
would be a maze without a clue. Unless there were 


some supreme guidance we would despair of the results 
of human counsel.”’ 
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He sought to bring into full codperation every ele- 
ment of the population. We have a series of addresses 
to coal-mine operators, July 12, 1917, to the women of 
the nation, July 28, 1917, to school officers and 
teachers, August 23, 1917, and.many to farmers, work- 
ers, members of labor unions; and later when the war 
grew more intense there is something magnificent in the 
easy power, reflected in these addresses, with which 
the President ‘took over” the entire railroad system of 
the country, the cables and telegraphs, assumed fuel 
control, and set prices upon staple commodities, each 
time going to the people to explain the necessity. 

Important as these addresses were, however, they 
must take second place when compared with the Presi- 
dent’s handling of the diplomacy of the peace. Be- 
ginning with the reply to the Pope, August 27, 1917, 
a ‘‘masterpiece of diplomacy,” these notes and ad- 
dresses continued throughout the year 1918 until they 
culminated in the acceptance by Germany of the terms 
of the Armistice as based upon certain of the Presi- 
dent’s notes and messages. He maintained throughout 
the high ground, the elevated tone, of his reply to the 
Pope: 

“They (the American people) believe that peace 
should rest upon the rights of peoples, not the rights of 
governments,—the rights of peoples great or small, 
weak or powerful,—their equal right to freedom and 
security and self-government and to a participation 
upon fair terms in the economic opportunities of the 
BOtlds ais. 

On January 8, 1918, came the Fourteen Points 
speech, setting forth the essentials of the settlements, 
in February the notable address to Congress on German 
war-aims, and on July 4th, at Mount Vernon, the Four 
Points speech, one of his greatest, in which he com- 
pressed into a single sentence what he conceived to be 
the essential object of the war: 
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‘What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the 
consent of the governed and sustained by the organized 
opinion of mankind.” 

These addresses, translated swiftly into a score of 
languages, smuggled through close-held military lines, 
broadcast from radio towers, dropped from aéro- 
planes, published in thousands of newspapers, worked 
a strange magic upon the peoples of the world. They 
were “‘worth army corps” to the Allied cause; they 
gave the worn fighters a new draught of courage and 
hope; they drove a sharp wedge between the ‘‘people” 
of enemy countries and their mistaken rulers. 

With the end of the war the President entered upon 
a new phase of his career—the struggle fora just 
peace, the creation of a League of Nations. He knew 
well that victory on the field of battle gave no assur- 
ance of the attainment of the high purpose which he 
was seeking, He had long feared the passions that 
would arise out of a peace with victory. Shortly be- 
fore he sailed for Europe he said to a group of Jews 
who called upon him (November 28, 1919): 

*. . . | know the great tasks that lie ahead of us, 
The past is secure, but the future is doubtful, and there 
are sO many questions intimately associated with justice 
that are to be solved at the peace table and by the com- 
missions which no doubt will be arranged for at the 
peace table, that I feel in one sense as if our work of 
justice had just begun.” 

Nevertheless, his addresses in Europe made before 
the opening of the peace conference, when he was the 
most acclaimed of men, were marked by a renewed 
spirit of determination. He pledged again, in unfor- 
gettable words, his allegiance to his ideals. He reached 
an elevation of mind and of spirit in such addresses as 
those at Manchester and at Carlisle, England, and later 
in the memorial address at the Suresnes Cemetery in 
France, as he had rarely, if ever before, equaled. We 
hear him setting forth the power of moral force, “It 
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is moral force that is irresistible’; we hear him ad- 
vancing the idea, strange indeed in international rela- 
tionships, that the greatest nation is the servant of all; 
that the material interests of peoples should be a sec- 
ondary consideration. 

“Interest does not bind men together. Interest 
separates men, for the moment there is the slightest 
departure from the nice adjustment of interests jeal- 
ousies begin to spring up. There is only one thing that 
can bind peoples together and that is a common de- 
votion to right. Ever since the history of liberty began 
men have talked about their rights, and it has taken 
several hundred years to make them perceive that the 
principal part of right is duty, and that unless a man 
performs his full duty he is entitled to no right.” 

A number of important addresses were made during 
the peace conference, almost all of them dealing, not 
with specific settlements, but with the ideals and prin- 
ciples of a new world organization. In two great ad- 
dresses, at Boston and New York during the President’s 
visit in America in February and March, 1919, he re- 
ported upon the task at Paris and argued powerfully 
for the Covenant which had been tentatively adopted. 
Although these addresses were full of courage and 
determination, there was not wanting the sense that 
there might be failure—a failure, above all, of his own 
people: 

“TJ do not mean any disrespect to any other great 
people when I say that America is the hope of the 
world. And if she does not justify that hope results 
are unthinkable. Men will be thrown back upon 
bitterness of disappointment not only but bitterness of 
despair. All nations will be set up as hostile camps 
again; men at the peace conference will go home with 
their heads upon their breasts, knowing they have failed 
—for they were bidden not to come home from there 
until they did something more than sign the treaty of 
peace... 
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Almost immediately upon his final return to America 
in July, 1919, the expected storm broke in all of its 
fury. On the 1oth he laid the peace treaty before the 
Senate and the struggle began for ratification and the 
acceptance of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Attack and criticism now took the place of the support 
and approval which had marked the great months of 
1918. The President reasoned with the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee—see the speech of August 19, 
1919—always sure in his own mind that if everything 
else failed he had only to go to the people. In Sep- 
tember he prepared to fling his last reserves into the 
battle: he made his desperate and tragic Western 
tour in the course of which he finally fell, broken but 
not surrendering. It was not the statesman, as General 
Smuts well expressed it, who had failed so much as the 
spirit of the people behind him. 

In the overshadowing importance of the struggle over 
the ratification of the treaty, few people realized at the 
time the immense vitality which the President was also 
applying to the problems of national reconstruction 
which followed the close of the war. A vast army was 
demobilized, railroads and other utilities were returned 
to their owners, fixed prices for various commodities 
were abolished without shaking the economic structure 
of the nation, and far-reaching and delicate problems of 
capital and labor were adjusted. All these were matters 
of executive function. The series of addresses, notes, 
appeals and proclamations dealing with these diverse 
subjects are fully gathered together for the first time 
in these volumes. They give renewed evidence of the 
extraordinary power and vitality of the President even 
when he was fighting a losing battle. Many of them 
were written after the President was stricken and while 
he lay ill in bed. An examination of them gives no hint 
that the writer was anything but a man of stout health 
and undimmed courage. 
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Whether the world was with him or against him, 
whether he himself was strong or stricken, he never for 
a moment lost his faith in his ideals or failed in his 
courage. Faith was the essence of the man, faith in 
God, faith in the people, faith in democratic institutions. 

“ . . . believe me, my fellow countrymen, the only 
people in the world who are going to reap the harvest 
of the future are the people who can entertain ideals, 
who can follow ideals to the death.” 

In the sad years after his retirement from the White 
House—years of physical suffering but of undimmed 
mind and undaunted purpose—he made only three brief 
public utterances. There is not a word of discourage- 
ment or of pessimism in any of them. He closes his 
very last public expression—a telegram sent to his sup- 
porters in Pittsburgh only a month before his death— 
with an appeal for an “aggressive fight for the establish- 
ment of high principles and just action” to “restore the 
prestige of our nation.’’ He was a fighter to the last 
breath in his broken body—a fighter for all that was 
noblest in the American tradition. 
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SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


DELIVERED MARCH 5, 1917. FROM OFFICIAL GOVERN- 
MENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


aes four years which have elapsed since last I stood 
in this place have been crowded with counsel and 
action of the most vital interest and consequence. Per- 
haps no equal period in our history has been so fruitful 
of important reforms in our economic and industrial life 
or so full of significant changes in the spirit and purpose 
of our political action. We have sought very thought- 
fully to set our house in order, correct the grosser errors 
and abuses of our industrial life, liberate and quicken 
the processes of our national genius and energy, and lift 
our politics to a broader view of the people’s essential 
interests. It is a record of singular variety and singu- 
lar distinction. But I shall not attempt to review it. It 
speaks for itself and will be of increasing influence as 
the years go by. This is not the time for retrospect. 
It is time, rather, to speak our thoughts and purposes 
concerning the present and the immediate future. 

Although we have centered counsel and action with 
such unusual concentration and success upon the great 
problems of domestic legislation to which we addressed 
ourselves four years ago, other matters have more 
and more forced themselves upon our attention, mat- 
ters lying outside our own life as a nation and over 
which we had no control, but which, despite our wish 
to keep free of them, have drawn us more and more 
irresistibly into their own current and influence. 

It has been impossible to avoid them. They have 
affected the life of the whole world. They have shaken 
men everywhere with a passion and an apprehension 
they never knew before. It has been hard to preserve 
calm counsel while the thought of our own people 
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swayed this way and that under their influence. We are 
a composite and cosmopolitan people. We are of the 
blood of all the nations that are at war. The currents 
of our thoughts as well as the currents of our trade run 
quick at all seasons back and forth between us and them. 
The war inevitably set its mark from the first alike upon 
our minds, our industries, our commerce, our politics, 
and our social action. ‘To be indifferent to it or inde- 
pendent of it was out of the question. 

And yet all the while we have been conscious that we 
were not part of it. In that consciousness, despite many 
divisions, we have drawn closer together. We have 
been deeply wronged upon the seas, but we have not 
wished to wrong or injure in return; have retained 
throughout the consciousness of standing in some sort 
apart, intent upon an interest that transcended the 
immediate issues of the war itself. As some of the 
injuries done us have become intolerable we have still 
been clear that we wished nothing for ourselves that we 
were not ready to demand for all mankind,—fair deal- 
ing, justice, the freedom to live and be at ease against 
organized wrong. 

It is in this spirit and with this thought that we have 
grown more and more aware, more and more certain 
that the part we wished to play was the part of those 
who mean to vindicate and fortify peace. We have been 
obliged to arm ourselves to make good our claim to a 
certain minimum of right and of freedom of action. We 
stand firm in armed neutrality since it seems that in no 
other way we can demonstrate what it is we insist upon 
and cannot forego. We may even be drawn on, by cir- 
cumstances, not by our own purpose or desire, to a more 
active assertion of our rights as we see them and a more 
immediate association with the great struggle itself. 
But nothing will alter our thought or our purpose. They 
are too clear to be obscured. They are too deeply 
rooted in the principles of our national life to be altered. 
We desire neither conquest nor advantage. We wish 
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nothing that can be had only at the cost of another peo- 
ple. We have always professed unselfish purpose and 
we covet the opportunity to prove that our professions 
are sincere. 

There are many things still to do at home, to clarify 
our own politics and give new vitality to the industrial 
processes of our own life, and we shall do them as time 
and opportunity serve; but we realize that the greatest 
things that remain to be done must be done with the 
whole world for stage and in codperation with the wide 
and universal forces of mankind, and we are making 
our spirits ready for those things. They will follow in 
the immediate wake of the war itself and will set civili- 
zation up again. We are provincials no longer. The 
tragical events of the thirty months of vital turmoil 
through which we have just passed have made us citi- 
zens of the world. ‘There can be no turning back. Our 
own fortunes as anation are involved, whether we would 
have it so or not. 

And yet we are not the less Americans on that account. 
We shall be the more American if we but remain true 
to the principles in which we have been bred. They are 
not the principles of-a province or of a single continent. 
We have known and boasted all along that they were 
the principles of a liberated mankind. ‘These, therefore, 
are the things we shall stand for, whether in war or in 
peace: 

That all nations are equally interested in the peace of 
the world and in the political stability of free peoples, 
and equally responsible for their maintenance; 

That the essential principle of peace is the actual 
equality of nations in all matters of right or privilege; 

That peace cannot securely or justly rest upon an 
armed balance of power; 

That governments derive all their just powers from 
the consent of the governed and that no other powers 
should be supported by the common thought, purpose, 
or power of the family of nations. 
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That the seas should be equally free and safe for the 
use of all peoples, under rules set up by common agree- 
ment and consent, and that, so far as practicable, they 
should be accessible to all upon equal terms; 

That national armaments should be limited to the 
necessities of national order and domestic safety; 

That the community of interest and of power upon 
which peace must henceforth depend imposes upon each 
nation the duty of seeing to it that all influences pro- 
ceeding from its own citizens meant to encourage or 
assist revolution in other states should be sternly and 
effectually suppressed and prevented. 

I need not argue these principles to you, my fellow 
countrymen: they are your own, part and parcel of your 
own thinking and your own motive in affairs. They 
spring up native amongst us. Upon this as a platform 
of purpose and of action we can stand together. 

And it is imperative that we should stand together. 
We are being forged into a new unity amidst the fires 
that now blaze throughout the world. In their ardent 
heat we shall, in God’s providence, let us hope, be 
purged of faction and division, purified of the errant 
humors of party and of private interest, and shall stand 
forth in the days to come with a new dignity of national 
pride and spirit. Let each man see to it that the dedi- 
cation is in his own heart, the high purpose of the 
Nation in his own mind, ruler of his own will and desire. 

I stand here and have taken the high and solemn oath 
to which you have been audience because the people of 
the United States have chosen me for this august dele- 
gation of power and have by their gracious judgment 
named me their leader in affairs. I know now what the 
task means. I realize to the full the responsibility which 
it involves. I pray God I may be given the wisdom and 
the prudence to do my duty in the true spirit of this 
great people. I am their servant and can succeed only 
as they sustain and guide me by their confidence and 
their counsel. The thing I shall count upon, the thing 
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without which neither counsel nor action will avail, is 
the unity of America,—an America united in feeling, in 
purpose, and in its vision of duty, of opportunity, and 
of service. We are to beware of all men who would 
turn the tasks and the necessities of the Nation to their 
own private profit or use them for the building up of 
private power; beware that no faction or disloyal in- 
trigue break the harmony or embarrass the spirit of our 
people; beware that our Government be kept pure and 
incorrupt in all its parts. United alike in the concep- 
tion of our duty and in the high resolve to perform it 
in the face of all men, let us dedicate ourselves to the 
great task to which we must now set our hand. [or 
myself I beg your tolerance, your countenance, and your 
united aid. The shadows that now lie dark upon our 
path will soon be dispelled and we shall walk with the 
light all about us if we be but true to ourselves,—to our- 
selves as we have wished to be known in the counsels of 
the world and in the thought of all those who love lib- 
erty and justice and the right exalted. 


FOR DECLARATION OF WAR AGAINST 
GERMANY 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT A JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS, APRIL 2, 1917. FROM 65TH 
CONGRESS, IST SESSION, SENATE DOCUMENT NO. 5. 


i, HAVE called the Congress into extraordinary ses- 

sion because there are serious, very serious, choices 
of policy to be made, and made immediately, which it 
was neither right nor constitutionally permissible that I 
should assume the responsibility of making. 

On the third of February last I officially laid before 
you the extraordinary announcement of the Imperial 
German Government that on and after the first day of 
February it was its purpose to put aside all restraints 
of law or of humanity and use its submarines to sink 
every vessel that sought to approach either the ports of 
Great Britain and Ireland or the western coasts of 
Europe or any of the ports controlled by the ene- 
mies of Germany within the Mediterranean. That had 
seemed to be the object of the German submarine war- 
fare earlier in the war, but since April of last year the 
Imperial Government had somewhat restrained the com- 
manders of its undersea craft in conformity with its 
promise then given to us that passenger boats should 
not be sunk and that due warning would be given to all 
other vessels which its submarines might seek to destroy, 
when no resistance was offered or escape attempted, and 
care taken that their crews were given at least a fair 
chance to save their lives in their open boats. The pre- 
cautions taken were meager and haphazard enough, as 
was proved in distressing instance after instance in the 
progress of the cruel and unmanly business, but a certain 
degree of restraint was observed. The new policy has 
swept every restriction aside. Vessels of every kind, 
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whatever their flag, their character, their cargo, their 
destination, their errand, have been ruthlessly sent to 
the bottom without warning and without thought of 
help or mercy for those on board, the vessels of friendly 
neutrals along with those of belligerents. Even hospital 
ships and ships carrying relief to the sorely bereaved 
and stricken people of Belgium, though the latter were 
provided with safe conduct through the proscribed areas 
by the German Government itself and were distinguished 
by unmistakable marks of identity, have been sunk with 
the same reckless lack of compassion or of principle. 

I was for a little while unable to believe that such 
things would in fact be done by any government that 
had hitherto subscribed to the humane practices of civi- 
lized nations. International law had its origin in the 
attempt to set up some law which would be respected 
and observed upon the seas, where no nation had right 
of dominion and where lay the free highways of the 
world. By painful stage after stage has that law been 
built up, with meager enough results, indeed, after all 
was accomplished that could be accomplished, but always 
with a clear view, at least, of what the heart and con- 
science of mankind demanded. ‘This minimum of right 
the German Government has swept aside under the plea 
of retaliation and necessity and because it had no weap- 
ons which it could use at sea except these which it is 
impossible to employ as it is employing them without 
throwing to the winds all scruples of humanity or of 
respect for the understandings that were supposed to 
underlie the intercourse of the world. I am not now 
thinking of the loss of property involved, immense and 
serious as that is, but only of the wanton and wholesale 
destruction of the lives of non-combatants, men, women, 
and children, engaged in pursuits which have always, 
even in the darkest periods of modern history, been 
deemed innocent and legitimate. Property can be paid 
for; the lives of peaceful and innocent people cannot be. 
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The present German submarine warfare against com- 
merce is a warfare against mankind. 

It is a war against all nations. American ships have 
been sunk, American lives taken, in ways which it has 
stirred us very deeply to learn of, but the ships and 
people of other neutral and friendly nations have been 
sunk and overwhelmed in the waters in the same way. 
There has been no discrimination. The challenge is to 
all mankind. Each nation must decide for itself how 
it will meet it. The choice we make for ourselves must 
be made with a moderation of counsel and a temperate- 
ness of judgment befitting our character and our motives 
as a nation. We must put excited feeling away. Our 
motive will not be revenge or the victorious assertion 
of the physical might of the nation, but only the vindica- 
tion of right, of human right, of which we are only a 
single champion. 

When I addressed the Congress on the twenty-sixth 
of February last I thought that it would suffice to assert 
our neutral rights with arms, our right to use the seas 
against unlawful interference, our right to keep our 
people safe against unlawful violence. But armed neu- 
trality, it now appears, is impracticable. Because sub- 
marines are in effect outlaws when used as the German 
submarines have been used against merchant shipping, it 
is impossible to defend ships against their attacks as 
the law of nations has assumed that merchantmen would 
defend themselves against privateers or cruisers, visible 
craft giving chase upon the open sea. It is common 
prudence in such circumstances, grim necessity indeed, 
to endeavor to destroy them before they have shown 
their own intention. They must be dealt with upon 
sight, if dealt with at all. The German Government 
denies the right of neutrals to use arms at all within the 
areas of the sea which it has proscribed, even in the 
defense of rights which no modern publicist has ever 
before questioned their right to defend. The intimation 
is conveyed that the armed guards which we have placed 
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on our merchant ships will be treated as beyond the pale 
of law and subject to be dealt with as pirates would be. 
Armed neutrality is ineffectual enough at best; in such 
circumstances and in the face of such pretensions it is 
worse than ineffectual: it is likely only to produce what 
it was meant to prevent; it is practically certain to draw 
us into the war without either the rights or the effective- 
ness of belligerents. There is one choice we cannot 
make, we are incapable of making: we will not choose 
the path of submission and suffer the most sacred rights 
of our Nation and our people to be ignored or violated. 
The wrongs against which we now array ourselves are 
no common wrongs; they cut to the very roots of human 
life. 

With a profound sense of the solemn and even trag- 
ical character of the step I am taking and of the grave 
responsibilities which it involves, but in unhesitating 
obedience to what I deem my constitutional duty, I 
advise that the Congress declare the recent course of the 
Imperial German Government to be in fact nothing less 
than war against the government and people of the 
United States; that it formally accept the status of bel- 
ligerent which has thus been thrust upon it; and that it 
take immediate steps not only to put the country in a 
more thorough state of defense but also to exert all its 
power and employ all its resources to bring the Govern- 
ment of the German Empire to terms and end the war. 

What this will involve is clear. It will involve the 
utmost practicable codperation in counsel and action 
with the governments now at war with Germany, and, 
as incident to that, the extension to those governments 
of the most liberal financial credits, in order that our 
resources may so far as possible be added to theirs. It 
will involve the organization and mobilization of all the 
material resources of the country to supply the materials 
of war and serve the incidental needs of the Nation in 
the most abundant and yet. tke most economical and 
efficient way possible. It will involve the immediate full 
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equipment of the navy in all respects but particularly in 
supplying it with the best means‘of dealing with the 
enemy’s submarines. It will involve the immediate addi- 
tion to the armed forces of the United States already 
provided for by law in case of war at least five hundred 
thousand men, who should, in my opinion, be chosen 
upon the principle of universal liability to service, and 
also the authorization of subsequent additional incre- 
ments of equal force so soon as they may be needed and 
can be handled in training. It will involve also, of 
course, the granting of adequate credits to the Govern- 
ment, sustained, I hope, so far as they can equitably be 
sustained by the present generation, by well conceived 
taxation. 

I say sustained so far as may be equitable by taxation 
because it seems to me that it would be most unwise to 
base the credits which will now be necessary entirely on 
money borrowed. It is our duty, I most respectfully 
urge, to protect our people so far as we may against 
the very serious hardships and evils which would be 
likely to arise out of the ‘inflation which would be pro- 
duced by vast loans. 

In carrying out the measures by which these things 
are to be accomplished we should keep constantly in 
mind the wisdom of interfering as little as possible in 
our own preparation and in the equipment of our own 
military forces with the duty,—for it will be a very prac- 
tical duty,—of supplying the nations already at war with 
Germany with the materials which they can obtain only 
from us or by our assistance. They are in the field and 
we should help them in every way to be effective there. 

I shall take the liberty of suggesting, through the sev- 
eral executive departments of the Government, for the 
consideration of your committees, measures for the ac- 
complishment of the several objects I have mentioned. 
I hope that it will be your pleasure to deal with them 
as having been framed after very careful thought by the 
branch of the Government upon which the responsibility 
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of conducting the war and safeguarding the Nation will 
most directly fall. 

While we do these things, these deeply momentous 
things, let us be very clear, and make very clear to all 
the world what our motives and our objects are. My 
own thought has not been driven from its habitual and 
normal course by the unhappy events of the last two 
months, and [ do not believe that the thought of the 
Nation has been altered or clouded by them. I have 
exactly the same things in mind now that I had in mind 
when I addressed the Senate on the twenty-second of 
January last; the same that I had in mind when I ad- 
dressed the Congress on the third of February and on 
the twenty-sixth of February. Our object now, as then, 
is to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the 
life of the world as against selfish and autocratic power 
and to set up amongst the really free and self-governed 
peoples of the world such a concert of purpose and of 
action as will henceforth insure the observance of those 
principles. Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable 
where the peace of the world is involved and the free- 
dom of its peoples, and the menace to that peace and 
freedom lies in the existence of autocratic governments 
backed by organized force which is controlled wholly 
by their will, not by the will of their people. We have 
seen the last of neutrality in such circumstances. We 
are at the beginning of an age in which it will be insisted 
that the same standards of conduct and of responsibility 
for wrong done shall be observed among nations and 
their governments that are observed among the indi- 
vidual citizens of civilized states. 

We have no quarrel with the German people. We 
have no feeling towards them but one of sympathy and 
friendship. It was not upon their impulse that their 
government acted in entering this war. It was not with 
their previous knowledge or approval. It was a war 
determined upon as wars used to be determined upon in 
the old, unhappy days when peoples were nowhere con- 
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sulted by their rulers and wars were provoked and 
waged in the interest of dynasties or of little groups 
of ambitious men who were accustomed to use their 
fellow men as pawns and tools. Self-governed nations 
do not fill their neighbor states with spies or set the 
course of intrigue to bring about some critical posture 
of affairs which will give them an opportunity to strike 
and make conquest. Such designs can be successfully 
worked out only under cover and where no one has the 
right to ask questions. Cunningly contrived plans of 
deception or aggression, carried, it may be, from genera- 
tion to generation, can be worked out and kept from 
the light only within the privacy of courts or behind the 
carefully guarded confidences of a narrow and privileged 
class. They are happily impossible where public opinion 
commands and insists upon full information concerning 
all the nation’s affairs. 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained 
except by a partnership of democratic nations. No auto- 
cratic government could be trusted to keep faith within 
it or observe its covenants. It must be a league of 
honor, a partnership of opinion. Intrigue would eat 
its vitals away; the plottings of inner circles who could 
plan what they would and render account to no one 
would be a corruption seated at its very heart. Only 
free peoples can hold their purpose and their honor 
steady to a common end and prefer the interests of man- 
kind to any narrow interest of their own. 

Does not every American feel that assurance has been 
added to our hope for the future peace of the world by 
the wonderful and heartening things that have been 
happening within the last few weeks in Russia? Russia 
was known by those who knew it best to have been 
always in fact democratic at heart, in all the vital habits 
of her thought, in all the intimate relationships of her 
people that spoke their natural instinct, their habitual 
attitude towards life. The autocracy that crowned the 
summit of her political structure, long as it had stood 
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and terrible as was the reality of its power, was not in 
fact Russian in origin, character, or purpose; and now 
it has been shaken off and the great, generous Russian 
people have been added in all their naive majesty and 
might to the forces that are fighting for freedom in the 
world, for justice, and for peace. Here is a fit partner 
for a League of Honor. 

One of the things that has served to convince us that 
the Prussian autocracy was not and could never be our 
friend is that from the very outset of the present war it 
has filled our unsuspecting communities and even our 
ofices of government with spies and set criminal in- 
trigues everywhere afoot against our national unity of 
counsel, our peace within and without, our industries 
and our commerce. Indeed, it is now evident that its 
spies were here even before the war began; and it is 
unhappily not a matter of conjecture but a fact proved 
in our courts of justice that the intrigues which have 
more than once come perilously near to disturbing the 
peace and dislocating the industries of the country have 
been carried on at the instigation, with the support, and 
even under the personal direction of official agents of 
the Imperial Government accredited to the Government 
of the United States. Even in checking these things and 
trying to extirpate them we have sought to put the most 
generous interpretation possible upon them because we 
knew that their source lay not in any hostile feeling or 
purpose of the German people towards us (who were 
no doubt as ignorant of them as we ourselves were), but 
only in the selfish designs of a Government that did 
what it pleased and told its people nothing. But they 
have played their part in serving to convince us at last 
that that Government entertains no real friendship for 
us and means to act against our peace and security at 
its convenience. That it means to stir up enemies 
against us at our very doors the intercepted note to the 
German Minister at Mexico City is eloquent evidence. 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile purpose 
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because we know that in such a Government, following 
such methods, we can never have a friend; and that in 
the presence of its organized power, always lying in 
wait to accomplish we know not what purpose, there 
can be no assured security for the democratic Govern- 
ments of the world. We are now about to accept gage 
of battle with this natural foe to liberty and shall, if 
necessary, spend the whole force of the Nation to check 
and nullify its pretensions and its power. We are glad, 
now that we see the facts with no veil of false pretense 
about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the 
world and for the liberation of its peoples, the German 
_ peoples included: for the rights of nations great and 
small and the privilege of men everywhere to choose 
their way of life and of obedience. The world must be 
made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted 
upon the tested foundations of political liberty. We 
have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no conquest, 
no dominion. We seek no indemnities for ourselves, no 
material compensation for the sacrifices we shall freely 
make. We are but one of the champions of the rights 
of mankind. We shall be satisfied when those rights 
have been made as secure as the faith and the freedom 
of nations can make them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and without sel- 
fish object, seeking nothing for ourselves but what we 
shall wish to share with all free peoples, we shall, I feel 
confident, conduct our operations as belligerents without 
passion and ourselves observe with proud punctilio the 
principles of right and of fair play we profess to be 
fighting for. 

I have said nothing of the Governments allied with 
the Imperial Government of Germany because they have 
not made war upon us or challenged us to defend our 
right and our honor. The Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment has, indeed, avowed its unqualified indorsement 
and acceptance of the reckless and lawless submarine 
warfare adopted now without disguise by the Imperial 
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German Government, and it has therefore not been pos- 
sible for this Government to receive Count Tarnowski, 
the Ambassador recently accredited to this Government 
by the Imperial and Royal Government of Austria-Hun- 
gary; but that Government has not actually engaged in 
warfare against citizens of the United States on the 
seas, and I take the liberty, for the present at least, 
of postponing a discussion of our relations with the 
authorities at Vienna. We enter this war only where 
we are clearly forced into it because there are no other 
means of defending our rights. 

It will be all the easier for us to conduct ourselves 
as belligerents in a high spirit of right and fairness 
because we act without animus, not in enmity towards a 
people or with the desire to bring any injury or disad- 
vantage upon them, but only in armed opposition to an 
irresponsible government which has thrown aside all 
considerations of humanity and of right and is running 
amuck. We are, let me say again, the sincere friends of 
the German people, and shall desire nothing so much 
as the early reéstablishment of intimate relations of 
mutual advantage between us,—however hard it may 
be for them, for the time being, to believe that this is 
spoken from our hearts. We have borne with their 
present Government through all these bitter months be- 
cause of that friendship,—exercising a patience and for- 
bearance which would otherwise have been impossible. 
We shall, happily, still have an opportunity to prove 
that friendship in our daily attitude and actions towards 
the millions of men and women of German birth and 
native sympathy who live amongst us and share our life, 
and we shall be proud to prove it towards all who are in 
fact loyal to their neighbors and to the Government 
in the hour of test. They are, most of them, as true 
and loyal Americans as if they had never known any 
other fealty or allegiance. They will be prompt to 
stand with us in rebuking and restraining the few who 
may be of a different mind and purpose. If there should 
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be disloyalty, it will be dealt with with a firm hand of 
stern repression; but, if it lifts its head at all, it will lift 
it only here and there and without countenance except 
from a lawless and malignant few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty, Gentlemen of 
the Congress, which I have performed in thus address- 
ing you. There are, it may be, many months of fiery 
trial and sacrifice ahead of us. It is a fearful thing to 
lead this great peaceful people into war, into the most 
terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization. itself 
seeming to be in the balance. But the right is more 
precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our hearts,—for 
democracy, for the right of those who submit to author- 
ity to have a voice in their own Governments, for the 
rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free peoples as 
shall bring peace and safety to all nations and make 
the world itself at last free. To such a task we can 
dedicate our lives and our fortunes, everything that we 
are and everything that we have, with the pride of those 
who know that the day has come when America is privi- 
leged to spend her blood and her might for the princi- 
ples that gave her birth and happiness and the peace 
which she has treasured. God helping her, she can do 
no other. 


WAR WITH GERMANY 


PROCLAMATION OF STATE OF WAR AND OF ALIEN 
ENEMY REGULATIONS, APRIL 6, I917. FROM 
“UNITED STATES STATUTES AT LARGE,” VOL. 40, 
PD. 26: PP.41650-16 52. 


HEREAS the Congress of the United States in 

the exercise of the constitutional authority 
vested in them have resolved, by joint resolution of 
the Senate and House of Representatives bearing date 
this day “That the state of war between the United 
States and the Imperial German Government which 
has . . . been thrust upon the United States is hereby 


formally declared”’: 
WHEREAS it is provided by Section four thousand 
and sixty-seven of the Revised Statutes, as follows: 


Whenever there is declared a war between the United States and 
any foreign nation or government, or any invasion or predatory in- 
cursion is perpetrated, attempted, or threatened against the territory 
of the United States, by any foreign nation or government, and the 
President makes public proclamation of the event, all natives, citi- 
zens, denizens, or subjects of the hostile nation or government, being 
males of the age of fourteen years and upwards, who shall be within 
the United States, and not actually naturalized, shall be liable to be’ 
apprehended, restrained, secured, and removed, as alien enemies. 
The President is authorized, in any such event, by his proclamation 
thereof, or other public act, to direct the conduct to be observed, on 
the part of the United States, toward the aliens who become so 
liable; the manner and degree of the restraint to which they shall 
be subject, and in what cases, and upon what security their resi- 
dence shall be permitted, and to provide for the removal of those 
who, not being permitted to reside within the United States, refuse 
or neglect to depart therefrom; and to establish any other regu- 
lations which are found necessary in the premises and for the public 
safety; 


WueEreas, by Sections four thousand and sixty-eight, 
four thousand and sixty-nine, and four thousand and 
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seventy, of the Revised Statutes, further provision is 
made relative to alien enemies; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Woodrow Wilson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim 
to all whom it may concern that a state of war exists 
between the United States and the Imperial German 
Government; and I do specially direct all officers, civil 
or military, of the United States that they exercise 
vigilance and zeal in the discharge of the duties inci- 
dent to such a state of war; and I do, moreover, 
earnestly appeal to all American citizens that they, in 
loyal devotion to their country, dedicated from its 
foundation to the principles of liberty and justice, up- 
hold the laws of the land, and give undivided and will- 
ing support to those measures which may be adopted 
by the constitutional authorities in prosecuting the war 
to a successful issue and in obtaining a secure and just 
peace; 

And, acting under and by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution of the United States 
and the said sections of the Revised Statutes, I do 
hereby further proclaim and direct that the conduct to 
be observed on the part of the United States towards 
all natives, citizens, denizens, or subjects of Germany, 
being males of the age of fourteen years and upwards, 
‘who shall be within the United States and not actually 
naturalized, who for the purpose of this proclamation 
and under such sections of the Revised Statutes are 
termed alien enemies, shall be as follows: 

All alien enemies are enjoined to preserve the peace 
towards the United States and to refrain from crime 
against the public safety, and from violating the laws 
of the United States and of the States and Territories 
thereof, and to refrain from actual hostility or giving 
information, aid, or comfort to the enemies of the 
United States, and to comply strictly with the regula- 
tions which are hereby or which may be from time to 
time promulgated by the President; and so long as they 
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shall conduct themselves in accordance with law, they 
shall be undisturbed in the peaceful pursuit of their 
lives and occupations and be accorded the consideration 
due to all peaceful and law-abiding persons, except so 
far as restrictions may be necessary for their own pro- 
tection and for the safety of the United States; and 
towards such alien enemies as conduct themselves in 
accordance with law, all citizens of the United States 
are enjoined to preserve the peace and to treat them 
with all such friendliness as may be compatible with 
loyalty and allegiance to the United States. 

And all alien enemies who fail to conduct themselves 
as so enjoined, in addition to all other penalties pre- 
scribed by law, shall be liable to restraint, or to give 
security, or to remove and depart from the United 
States in the manner prescribed by Sections four thou- 
sand and sixty-nine and four thousand and seventy of 
the Revised Statutes, and as prescribed in the regula- 
tions duly promulgated by the President: 

And pursuant to the authority vested in me, I hereby 
declare and establish the following regulations, which 
I find necessary in the premises and for the public 
safety: 


(1) An alien enemy shall not have in his possession, at any time 
or place, any firearm, weapon, or implement of war, or component 
part thereof, ammunition, maxim or other silencer, bomb or ex- 
plosive or material used in the manufacture of explosives ; 

(2) An alien enemy shall not have in his possession at any time or 
place, or use or operate any aircraft or wireless apparatus, or any 
form of signaling device, or any form of cipher code, or any paper, 
document or book written or printed in cipher or in which there may 
be invisible writing. 

(3) All property found in the possession of an alien enemy in 
violation of the foregoing regulations shall be subject to seizure by 
the United States; 

(4) An alien enemy shall not approach or be found within one- 
half of a mile of any Federal or State fort, camp, arsenal, aircraft 
station, Government or naval vessel, navy yard, factory, or workshop 
for the manufacture of munitions of war or of any products for the 
use of the Army or Navy; 
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(5) An alien enemy shall not write, print, or publish any attack 
or threats against the Government or Congress of the United States, 
or either branch thereof, or against the measures or policy of the 
United States, or against the person or property of any person in 
the military, naval, or civil service of the United States, or of the 
States or Territories, or of the District of Columbia, or of the 
municipal governments therein; 

(6) An alien enemy shall not commit or abet any hostile act 
against the United States, or give information, aid, or comfort to 
its enemies; 

(7) An alien enemy shall not reside in or continue to reside in, 
to remain in, or enter any locality which the President may from 
time to time designate by Executive Order as a prohibited area 
in which residence by an alien enemy shall be found by him to 
constitute a danger to the public peace and safety of the United 
States, except by permit from the President and except under such 
limitations or restrictions as the President may prescribe; 

(8) An alien enemy whom the President shall have reasonable 
cause to believe to be aiding or about to aid the enemy, or to be at 
large to the danger of the public peace or safety of the United 
States, or to have violated or to be about to violate any of these 
regulations, shall remove to any location designated by the President 
by Executive Order, and shall not remove therefrom without a 
permit, or shall depart from the United States if so required by 
the President; 

(9) No alien enemy shall depart from the United States until he 
shall have received such permit as the President shall prescribe, or 
except under order of a court, judge, or justice, under Sections 
4069 and 4070 of the Revised Statutes; 

(10) No alien enemy shall land in or enter the United States, 
except under such restrictions and at such places as the President 
may prescribe; 

(11) If necessary to prevent violations of these regulations, all 
alien enemies will be obliged to register; 

(12) An alien enemy whom there may be reasonable cause to 
believe to be aiding or about to aid the enemy, or who may be at 
large to the danger of the public peace or safety, or who violates 
or attempts to violate, or of whom there is reasonable ground to 
believe that he is about to violate, any regulation duly promulgated 
by the President, or any criminal law of the United States, or of the 
States or Territories thereof, will be subject to summary arrest by 
the United States Marshal, or his deputy, or such other officer as the 
President shall designate, and to confinement in such penitentiary, 
prison, jail, military camp, or other place of detention as may be 
directed by the President. 
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This proclamation and the regulations herein con- 
tained shall extend and apply to all land and water, 
continental or insular, in any way within the jurisdiction 
cf the United States. 


“THE SUPREME TEST OF THE NATION 
HAS COME” 


AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE, APRIL 16, 1917. FROM 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WIL- 
SON’S FILES. 


Y FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: 

The entrance of our own beloved country into 
the grim and terrible war for democracy and human 
rights which has shaken the world creates so many 
problems of national life and action which call for im- 
mediate consideration and settlement that I hope you 
will permit me to address to you a few words of earnest 
counsel and appeal with regard to them. 

We are rapidly putting our navy upon an effective 
war footing and are about to create and equip a great 
army, but these are the simplest parts of the great task 
to which we have addressed ourselves. There is not 
a single selfish element, so far as I can see, in the cause 
we are fighting for. We are fighting for what we be- 
lieve and wish to be the rights of mankind and for the 
future peace and security of the world. To do this 
great thing worthily and successfully we must devote 
ourselves to the service without regard to profit or 
material advantage and with an energy and intelligence 
that will rise to the level of the enterprise itself. We 
must realize to the full how great the task is and how 
many things, how many kinds and elements of capacity 
and service and self-sacrifice, it involves. 

These, then, are the things we must do, and do well, 
besides fighting,—the things without which mere fight- 
ing would be fruitless: 

We must supply abundant food for ourselves and for 
our armies and our seamen not only, but also for a large 
part of the nations with whom we have now made com- 
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mon cause, in whose support and by whose sides we 
shall be fighting; 

We must supply ships by the hundreds out of our 
shipyards to carry to the other side of the sea, sub- 
marines or no submarines, what will every day be 
needed there, and abundant materials out of our fields 
and our mines and our factories with which not only to 
clothe and equip our own forces on land and sea, but 
also to clothe and support our people for whom the 
gallant fellows under arms can no longer work, to help 
clothe and equip the armies with which we are cooperat- 
ing in Europe, and to keep the looms and manufactories 
there in raw material; coal to keep the fires going in 
ships at sea and in the furnaces of hundreds of factories 
across the sea; steel out of which to make arms and 
ammunition both here and there; rails for worn-out 
railways back of the fighting fronts; locomotives and 
rolling stock to take the place of those every day going 
to pieces; mules, horses, cattle for labor and for mili- 
tary service; everything with which the people of Eng- 
land and France and Italy and Russia have usually 
supplied themselves but cannot now afford the men, the 
materials, or the machinery to make. 

It is evident to every thinking man that our indus- 
tries, on the farms, in the shipyards, in the mines, in the 
factories, must be made more prolific and more efficient 
than ever, and that they must be more economically 
managed and better adapted to the particular require- 
ments of our task than they have been; and what I 
want to say is that the men and the women who devote 
their thought and their energy to these things will be 
serving the country and conducting the fight for peace 
and freedom just as truly and just as effectively as the 
men on the battlefield or in the trenches. The industrial 
forces of the country, men and women alike, will be a 
great national, a great international, Service Army,—a 
notable and honored host engaged in the service of the 
Nation and the world, the efficient friends and saviors 
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of free men everywhere. ‘Thousands, nay hundreds of 
thousands, of men otherwise liable to military service 
will of right and of necessity be excused from that serv- 
ice and assigned to the fundamental, sustaining work of 
the fields and factories and mines, and they will be as 
much part of the great patriotic forces of the Nation 
as the men under fire. 

I take the liberty, therefore, of addressing this word 
to the farmers of the country and to all who work on 
the farms: The supreme need of our own Nation and 
of the nations with which we are cooperating is an 
abundance of supplies, and especially of foodstuffs. The 
importance of an adequate food supply, especially for 
the present year, is superlative. Without abundant 
food, alike for the armies and the peoples now at wart, 
the whole great enterprise upon which we have em- 
barked will break down and fail. The world’s food 
reserves are low. Not only during the present emer- 
gency but for some time after peace shall have come 
both our own people and a large proportion of the peo- 
ple of Europe must rely upon the harvests in America. 

Upon the farmers of this country, therefore, in large 
measure rests the fate of the war and the fate of the 
nations. May the Nation not count upon them to 
omit no step that will increase the production of their 
land or that will bring about the most effectual coopera- 
tion in the sale and distribution of their products? The 
time is short. It is of the most imperative importance 
that everything possible be done and done immediately 
to make sure of large harvests. I call upon young men 
and old alike and upon the able-bodied boys of the land 
to accept and act upon this duty—to turn in hosts to 
the farms and make certain that no pains and no labor 
is lacking in this great matter. 

I particularly appeal to the farmers of the South to 
plant abundant foodstuffs as well as cotton. They can 
show their patriotism in no better or more convincing 
way than by resisting the great temptation of the pres- 
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ent price of cotton and helping, helping upon a great 
scale, to feed the Nation and the peoples everywhere 
who are fighting for their liberties and for our own. 
The variety of their crops will be the visible measure 
of their comprehension of their national duty. 

The Government of the United States and the Goy- 
ernments of the several States stand ready to cooperate. 
They will do everything possible to assist farmers in 
securing an adequate supply of seed, an adequate force 
of laborers when they are most needed, at harvest time, 
and the means of expediting shipments of fertilizers 
and farm machinery, as well as of the crops themselves 
when harvested. ‘The course of trade shall be as un- 
hampered as it is possible to make it and there shall be 
no unwarranted manipulation of the Nation’s food 
supply by those who handle it on its way to the con- 
sumer. This is our opportunity to demonstrate the 
efficiency of a great Democracy and we shall not fall 
short of it! 

This let me say to the middlemen of every sort, 
whether they are handling our foodstuffs or our raw 
materials of manufacture or the products of our mills 
and factories: The eyes of the country will be especially 
upon you. This is your opportunity for signal service, 
efficient and disinterested. The country expects you, 
as it expects all others, to forego unusual profits, to 
organize and expedite shipments of supplies of every 
kind, but especially of food, with an eye to the service 
you are rendering and in the spirit of those who enlist 
in the ranks, for their people, not for themselves. I 
shall confidently expect you to deserve and win the 
confidence of people of every sort and station. 

To the men who run the railways of the country, 
whether they be managers or operative employees, let 
me say that the railways are the arteries of the Nation’s 
life and that upon them rests the immense responsibility 
of seeing to it that those arteries suffer no obstruction 
of any kind, no inefficiency or slackened power. ‘To the 
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merchant let me suggest the motto, “Small profits and 
quick service”; and to the shipbuilder the thought that 
the life of the war depends upon him. , The food and 
the war supplies must be carried across the seas no 
matter how many ships are sent to the bottom. The 
places of those that go down must be supplied and 
supplied at once. ‘To the miner let me say that he 
stands where the farmer does: the work of the world 
waits on him. If he slackens or fails, armies and states- 
men are helpless. He also is enlisted in the great 
Service Army. ‘The manufacturer does not need to be 
told, I hope, that the Nation looks to him to speed and 
perfect every process; and I want only to remind his 
employees that their service is absolutely indispensable 
and is counted on by every man who loves the country 
and its liberties. 

Let me suggest, also, that every one who creates or 
cultivates a garden helps, and helps greatly, to solve 
the problem of the feeding of the nations; and that 
every housewife who practices strict economy puts her- 
self in the ranks of those who serve the Nation. This is 
the time for America to correct her unpardonable fault 
of wastefulness and extravagance. Let every man and 
every woman assume the duty of careful, provident use 
and expenditure as a public duty, as a dictate of patriot- 
ism which no one can now expect ever to be excused or 
forgiven for ignoring. ; 

In the hope that this statement of the needs of the 
Nation and of the world in this hour of supreme crisis 
may stimulate those to whom it comes and remind all 
who need reminder of the solemn duties of a time such 
as the world has never seen before, I beg that all 
editors and publishers everywhere will give as promi- 
nent publication and as wide circulation as possible to 
this appeal. I venture to suggest, also, to all adver- 
tising agencies that they would perhaps render a very 
substantial and timely service to the country if they 
would give it widespread repetition. And I hope that 
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clergymen will not think the theme of it an unworthy 
or inappropriate subject of comment and homily from 
their pulpits. | 

The supreme test of the Nation has come. We must 
all speak, act, and serve together! 


WELCOME TO REPRESENTATIVES OF 
STATE, COUNCILS OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


ADDRESS AT THE WHITE HOUSE, MAY 2, I917. FROM 
“OFFICIAL~BULLETIN, “NO. 1. 


VE SECRETARY (SECRETARY >OEFR WARD 
AND GENTLEMEN: 

It goes without saying that I am very glad to see 
you and very glad to see you on such an errand. I 
have no homily to deliver to you, because I know you 
are as intensely interested as I am in drawing all of our 
efforts and energies together in a common action. My 
function has not of recent days been to give advice but 
to get things codrdinated so that there will not be any, 
or at any rate too much, lost motion, and in order that 
things should not be done twice by different bodies or 
done in conflict. 

It is for that reason that I particularly welcome a 
conference such as this you are holding to-day and to- 
morrow—the conference which will acquaint you with 
exactly the task as it is conceived here in Washington 
and with the ways in which co6peration can be best 
organized. For, after all, the task is comparatively 
simple. The means of accomplishing the task are very 
complicated, because we must draw many pieces of 
machinery together and we must see that they act not 
only to a common object but at the same time and in a 
common spirit. My function, therefore, to-day is the 
very pleasant function of saying how much obliged to 
you I am for having come here and associated yourself 
with us in the great task of making good what the 
Nation has promised to do—go to the defense and 
vindication of the rights of people everywhere to live 
as they have a right to live under the very principles 
of our Nation. 
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It is a thing one does not dare to talk about because 
a certain passion comes into one’s thought and one’s 
feeling as one thinks of the nature of the task, the 
ideal nature of it, of the opportunity that America has 
now to show to all the world what it means to have 
been a democracy for 145 years and to mean every 
bit of the creed which we have so long professed. And 
in this thing it ought to be easy to act and delightful 
to cooperate. 

I thank you very much indeed for your courtesy in 
coming here. 


CREATING A RED CROSS WAR COUNCIL 


LETTER TO MR. ELIOT WADSWORTH, VICE-CHAIRMAN OF 
THE RED CROSS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, MAY I0, 
1917. FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. WILSON’S 
FILES. 


Y DEAR MR. WADSWORTH: 

The American National Red Cross must now 
carry on the purposes of its organization under the 
stress of the great war in which our Nation is now 
involved, with the fullest recognition of its obligations 
under its federal charter and the Treaty of Geneva. 
To do this it is necessary that an immediate develop- 
ment and reinforcement of Red Cross organization 
should be effected in order to enable it to respond ade- 
quately to the great needs which will arise in our own 
country and those which already exist abroad. 

After consideration of the situation with the active 
oficers of the American Red Cross and with the mem- 
bers of its Executive Committee I, therefore, hereby 
create a Red Cross War Council of seven members, 
two of whom shall be the Chairman and Vice-Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, to serve for the period of 
the war. The War Council thus created is to deal 
with especial emergencies arising from the present war 
crisis in this country and abroad. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
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HENRY P. DAVISON APPOINTED TO 
RED CROSS WAR COUNCIL 


LETTER TO MR. HENRY P. DAVISON, MAY I0, I9I7. 
FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


Y DEAR MR. DAVISON: 

After consultation with my active associates in 
the American Red Cross, it has been thought wise to 
create a Red Cross War Council of seven members, 
including the chairman and the vice-chairman of the 
executive committee. I have to-day created the council. 
This letter is to ask you to accept the chairmanship, a 
patriotic service which I trust it will be possible for you 
to perform. 

The close codperation between the American Na- 
tional Red Cross and the military branch of the Goy- 
ernment has already suggested new avenues of help- 
fulness in the immediate business of our organization 
for war, but the present crisis is larger than that and 
there are unlimited opportunities of broad humanitarian 
service in view for the American National Red Cross. 
Battlefield relief will be affected through Red Cross 
agencies operating under the supervision of the War 
Department, but civilian relief will present a field of 
increasing opportunity in which the Red Cross organi- 
zation is especially adapted to serve, and I am hopeful 
that our people will realize that there is probably no 
other agency with which they can associate themselves 
which can respond so effectively and universally to allay 
suffering and relieve distress. 

Cordially yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


NEEDS OF THE RED CROSS 


ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF THE RED CROSS BUILD- 
ING, MAY 12, I917. FROM “OFFICIAL BULLETIN,” 
NO. 4. 


T GIVES me a very deep gratification as the titular 
head of the American Red Cross to accept in the 
name of that association this significant and beautiful 
gift, the gift of the Government and of private indi- 
viduals who have conceived their duty in a noble spirit 
and upon a great scale. It seems to me that the archi- 
tecture of the building to which the Secretary’ alluded 
suggests something very significant. 

There are few buildings in Washington more simple 
in their lines and in their ornamentation than the beauti- 
ful building we are dedicating this evening. It breathes 
a spirit of modesty and seems to adorn duty with its 
proper garment of beauty. It is significant that it should 
be dedicated to women who served to alleviate suffering 
and comfort those who were in need during our Civil 
War, because their thoughtful, disinterested, self-sacri- 
ficing devotion is the spirit which should always illus- 
trate the services of the Red Cross. 

The Red Cross needs at this time more than ever it 
needed before the comprehending support of the Amer- 
ican people and all the facilities which could be placed 
at its disposal to perform its duties adequately and 
eficiently. I believe that the American people perhaps 
hardly yet realize the sacrifices and sufferings that are 
before them. We thought the scale of our Civil War 
was unprecedented, but in comparison with the struggle 
into which we have now entered the Civil War seems 
almost insignificant in its proportions and in its expendi- 
ture of treasure and of blood. And, therefore, it is a 
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matter of the greatest importance that we should at 
the outset see to it that the American Red Cross is 
equipped and prepared for the things that lie before it. 

It will be our instrument to do the works of allevia- 
tion and mercy which will attend this struggle. Of 
course, the scale upon which it shall act will be greater 
than the scale of any other duty that it has ever at- 
tempted to perform. It is in recognition of that fact 
that the American Red Cross has just added to its or- 
ganization a small body of men whom it has chosen to 
call its war council—not because they are to counsel 
war, but because they are to serve in this special war 
those purposes of counsel which have become so impera- 
tively necessary. 

Their first duty will be to raise a great fund out of 
which to draw the resources for the performance of 
their duty, and I do not believe that it will be necessary 
to appeal to the American people to respond to their 
call for funds, because the heart of this country is in 
this war, and if the heart of the country is in the war, 
its heart will express itself in the gifts that will be 
poured out for these humane purposes. I say the heart 
of the country is in this war because it would not have 
gone into it if its heart had not been prepared for it. 
It would not have gone into it if it had not first believed 
that here was an opportunity to express the character 
of the United States. We have gone in with no special 
grievance of our own, because we have always said that 
we were the friends and servants of mankind. 

We look for no profit. We look for no advantage. 
We will accept no advantage out of this war. We go 
because we believe that the very principles upon which 
the American Republic was founded are now at stake 
and must be vindicated. 

In such a contest, therefore, we shall not fail to 
respond to the call for service that comes through the 
instrumentality of this particular organization. And 
I think it not inappropriate to say this: There will 
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be many expressions of the spirit of sympathy and 
mercy and philanthropy, and I think that it is very 
necessary that we should not disperse our activities in 
those lines too much; that we should keep constantly 
in view the desire to have the utmost concentration and 
efficiency of effort, and I hope that most, if not all, 
of the philanthropic activities of this war may be exer- 
cised if not through the Red Cross, then through some 
already-constituted and experienced organization. 

This is no war for amateurs. This is no war for 
mere spontaneous impulse. It means grim business on 
every side of it, and it is the mere counsel of prudence 
that in our philanthropy as well as in our fighting we 
should act through the instrumentalities already pre- 
pared to our hand and already experienced in the tasks 
which are going to be assigned to them. This should 
be merely the expression of the practical genius of 
America itself, and I believe that the practical genius 
of America will dictate that the efforts in this war in 
this particular field should be concentrated in experi- 
enced hands as our efforts in other fields will be. 

There is another thing that is significant and delight- 
ful to my thought about the fact that this building 
should be dedicated to the memory of the women both 
of the North and of the South. It is a sort of land- 
mark of the unity to which the people have been 
brought so far as any old question which tore our 
hearts in days gone by is concerned; and I pray God 
that the outcome of this struggle may be that every 
other element of difference amongst us will be obliter- 
ated and that some day historians will remember these 
momentous years as the years which made a single 
people out of the great body of those who call them- 
selves Americans. The evidences are already many that 
this is happening. ‘The divisions which were predicted 
have not occurred and will not occur. The spirit of this 
people is already united, and when effort and suffering 
and sacrifice have completed the union, men will no 
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longer speak of any lines either of race or association 
cutting athwart the great body of this Nation. So that 
I feel that we are now beginning the processes which 
will some day require another beautiful memorial 
erected to those whose hearts uniting united America. 


“SPONTANEOUS COOPERATION OF MEN 
FROM ALL WALKS OF LIFE” 


ADDRESS TO THE LABOR COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL 
OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, MAY 15, 1917. FROM 
“OFFICIAL BULLETIN,” NO. 5. 


R. GOMPERS AND LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN: 

This is a most welcome visit because it makes a most 
welcome thing, the spontaneous cooperation of men 
from all walks of life interested to see that we do not 
forget any of the principles of our lives in meeting the 
great emergency that has come upon us. 

Mr. Gompers has expressed already one of the things 
that have been very much in my mind of late. I have 
been very much alarmed at one or two things that have 
happened: at the apparent inclination of the legislatures 
of one or two of our States to set aside even tempo- 
rarily the laws which have safeguarded the standards of 
labor and of life. I think nothing would be more de- 
plorable than that. We are trying to fight in a cause 
which means the lifting of the standards of life, and we 
can fight in that cause best by voluntary cooperation. I 
do not doubt that any body of men representing labor 
in this country, speaking for their fellows, will be will- 
ing to make any sacrifice that is necessary in order to 
carry this contest to a successful issue, and in that conf- 
dence [ feel that it would be inexcusable if we deprived 
men and women of such a spirit of any of the existing 
safeguards of law. Therefore, I shall exercise my influ- 
ence as far as it goes to see that that does not happen 
and that the sacrifices we make shall be made volun- 
tarily and not under the compulsion which mistakenly is 
interpreted to mean a lowering of the standards which 
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we have sought through so many generations to bring 
to their present level. 

Mr. Gompers has not overstated the case in saying 
that we are fighting for democracy in a larger sense 
than can be expressed in any political terms. There are 
many forms of democratic government, and we are not 
fighting for any particular form; but we are fighting for 
the essential part of it all, namely, that we are all 
equally interested in our social and political life and all 
have a right to a voice in the Government under which 
we live; and that when men and women are equally 
admitted to those rights we have the best safeguard of 
justice and of peace that the world affords. There is 
no other safeguard. Let any group of men, whatever 
their original intentions, attempt to dictate to their fel- 
low men what their political fortunes shall be, and the 
result is injustice, and hardship, and wrong of the deep- 
est sort. Therefore, we are just now feeling as we have 
never felt before our sense of comradeship. We shall 
feel it even more, because we have not yet made the sacri- 
fices that we are going to make, we have not yet felt the 
terrible pressure of suffering and pain of war, and we 
are going presently to feel it, and I have every confi- 
dence that as its pressure comes upon us our spirits 
will not falter, but rise and be strengthened, and that 
in the last we shall have a national feeling and a national 
unity such as never gladdened our hearts before. 

I want to thank you for the compliment of this visit 
and say if there is any way in which I can cooperate with 
the purposes of this committee or with those with whom 
you are laboring, it will afford me a sense of privilege 
and of pleasure. 


REGISTRATION FOR THE DRAFT 


STATEMENT ACCOMPANYING PROCLAMATION CALLING 
FOR THE REGISTRATION FOR THE DRAFT OF “ALL 
MALE PERSONS BETWEEN THE AGES OF 21 AND 30,” 
MAY 18, I917. FROM “UNITED STATES STATUTES 
AT. LARGE) iVOln40, PT. 2,,.bs LO00. 


pee power against which we are arrayed has sought 
to impose its will upon the world by force. To 
this end it has increased armament until it has changed 
the face of war. In the sense in which we have been 
wont to think of armies there are no armies in this 
struggle. There are entire nations armed. ‘Thus, the 
men who remain to till the soil and man the factories 
are no less a part of the army that is in France than the 
men beneath the battle flags. It must be so with us. It 
is not an army that we must shape and train for war; 
itisa nation. To this end our people must draw close in 
one compact front against a common foe. But this can- 
not be if each man pursues a private purpose. All must 
pursue one purpose. The Nation needs all men; but it 
needs each man, not in the field that will most pleasure 
him, but in the endeavor that will best serve the common 
good. ‘Thus, though a sharpshooter pleases to operate 
a trip-hammer for the forging of great guns, and an 
expert machinist desires to march with the flag, the 
Nation is being served only when the sharpshooter 
marches and the machinist remains at his levers. 

The whole Nation must be a team in which each man 
shall play the part for which he is best fitted. To this 
end, Congress has provided that the Nation shall be 
organized for war by selection and that each man shall 
be classified for service in the place to which it shall best 
serve the general good to call him. 

The significance of this cannot be overstated. It is 
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a new thing in our history and a landmark in our prog- 
ress. It is anew manner of accepting and vitalizing our 
duty to give ourselves with thoughtful devotion to the 
common purpose of us all. It is in no sense a conscrip- 
tion of the unwilling; it is, rather, selection from a 
nation which has volunteered in mass. It is no more a 
choosing of those who shall march with the colors than 
it is a selection of those who shall serve an equally neces- 
sary and devoted purpose in the industries that lie 
behind the battle line. 

The day here named is the time upon which all shall 
present themselves for assignment to their tasks. It is 
for that reason destined to be remembered as one of 
the most conspicuous moments in our history. It is 
nothing less than the day upon which the manhood of 
the country shall step forward in one solid rank in 
defense of the ideals to which this Nation is consecrated. 
It is important to those ideals no less than to the pride 
of this generation in manifesting its devotion to them, 
that there be no gaps in the ranks. 

It is essential that the day be approached in thought- 
ful apprehension of its significance and that we accord 
to it the honor and the meaning that it deserves. Our 
industrial need prescribes that it be not made a techni- 
cal holiday, but the stern sacrifice that is before us, 
urges that it be carried in all our hearts as a great day 
of patriotic devotion and obligation when the duty shall 
lie upon every man, whether he is himself to be regis- 
tered or not, to see to it that the name of every male 
person of the designated ages is written on these lists 
of honor. 


ee 
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DECLINING ROOSEVELT’S OFFER 
OF SERVICE IN FRANCE 


STATEMENT, MAY 18, 1917. FROM “OFFICIAL BULLE- 
TIN, NO. 9. 


SHALL not avail myself, at any rate at the present 
stage of the war, of the authorization conferred by 
the act to organize volunteer divisions. To do so would 
seriously interfere with the carrying out of the chief and 
most immediately important purpose contemplated by 
this legislation, the prompt creation and early use of 
an effective army, and would contribute practically noth- 
ing to the effective strength of the armies now engaged 
against Germany. 

I understand that the section of this act which author- 
izes the creation of volunteer divisions in addition to the 
draft was added with a view to providing an inde- 
pendent command for Mr. Roosevelt and giving the 
military authorities an opportunity to use his fine vigor 
and enthusiasm in recruiting the forces now at the west- 
ern front. It would be very agreeable to me to pay 
Mr. Roosevelt this compliment and the Allies the com- 
pliment of sending to their aid one of our most dis- 
tinguished public men, an ex-President who has rendered 
many conspicuous public services and proved his gal- 
lantry in many striking ways. Politically, too, it would 
no doubt have a very fine effect and make a profound 
impression. But this is not the time or the occasion for 
compliment or for any action not calculated to contrib- 
ute to the immediate success of the war. The business 
now in hand is undramatic, practical, and of scientific 
definiteness and precision. I shall act with regard to it 
at every step and in every particular under expert and 
professional advice, from both sides of the water. 

That advice is that the men most needed are men of 
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the ages contemplated in the draft provisions of the 
present bill, not men of the age and sort contemplated 
in the section which authorizes the formation of volun- 
teer units, and that for the preliminary training of the 
men who are to be drafted we shall need all of our 
experienced officers. Mr. Roosevelt told me, when I 
had the pleasure of seeing him a few weeks ago, that 
he would wish to have associated with him some of the 
most effective officers of the Regular Army. He named 
many of those whom he would desire to have designated 
for the service, and they were men who cannot possibly 
be spared from the too small force of officers at our 
command for the much more pressing and necessary 
duty of training Regular troops to be put into the field 
in France and Belgium as fast as they can be got ready. 
The first troops sent to France will be taken from the 
present forces of the Regular Army and will be under 
the command of trained soldiers only. 

The responsibility for the successful conduct of our 
own part in this great war rests upon me. I could not 
escape it if I would. I am too much interested in the 
cause we are fighting for to be interested in anything 
but success. The issues involved are too immense for 
me to take into consideration anything whatever except 
the best, most effective, most immediate means of mili- 
tary action. What these means are I know from the 
mouths of men who have seen war as it is now con- 
ducted, who have no illusions, and to whom the whole 
grim matter is a matter of business. I shall center my 
attention upon those means and let everything else wait. 
I should be deeply to blame should I do otherwise, what- 
ever the argument of policy or of personal gratification 
or advantage. 


WARTIME FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT ON THE FOOD LAW, MAY 19, 1917. FROM 
“OFFICIAL BULLETIN,” NO. I0. 


ite IS very desirable, in order to prevent misunder- 
standings or alarms and to assure cooperation in a 
vital matter, that the country should understand exactly 
the scope and purpose of the very great powers which 
I have thought it necessary in the circumstances to ask 
the Congress to put in my hands with regard to our 
food supplies. Those powers are very great indeed, 
but they are no greater than it has proved necessary to 
lodge in the other Governments which are conducting 
this momentous war, and their object is stimulation and 
conservation, not arbitrary restraint or injurious inter- 
ference with the normal processes of production. They 
are intended to benefit and assist the farmer and all 
those who play a legitimate part in the preparation, 
distribution, and marketing of foodstuffs. 

It is proposed to draw a sharp line of distinction be- 
tween the normal activities of the Government repre- 
sented in the Department of Agriculture in reference 
to food production, conservation, and marketing on the 
one hand and the emergency activities necessitated by 
the war in reference to the regulation of food distribu- 
tion and consumption on the other. 

All measures intended directly to extend the normal 
activities of the Department of Agriculture in reference 
to the production, conservation, and the marketing of 
farm crops will be administered as in normal times 
through that department, and the powers asked for 
over distribution and consumption, over exports, im- 
ports, prices, purchase, and requisition of commodities, 
storing, and the like which may require regulation 
during the war will be placed in the hands of a commis- 
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sioner of food administration appointed by the Presi- 
dent and directly responsible to him. 

The objects sought to be served by the legislation 
asked for are: Full inquiry into the existing available 
stocks of foodstuffs and into the costs and practices of 
the various food-producing and distributing trades; the 
prevention of all unwarranted hoarding of every kind 
and of the control of foodstuffs by persons who are not 
in any legitimate sense producers, dealers, or traders; 
the requisitioning when necessary for the public use of 
food supplies and of the equipment necessary for han- 
dling them properly; the licensing of wholesome and 
legitimate mixtures and milling percentages; and the 
prohibition of the unnecessary or wasteful use of foods. 
Authority is asked also to establish prices, but not in 
order to limit the profits of the farmers, but only to 
guarantee to them when necessary a minimum price 
which will insure them a profit where they are asked to 
attempt new crops and to secure the consumer against 
extortion by breaking up corners and attempts at specu- 
lation when they occur by fixing temporarily a reason- 
able price at which middlemen must sell. 

I have asked Mr. Herbert Hoover to undertake this 
all-important task of food administration. He has 
expressed his willingness to do so on condition that he 
is to receive no payment for his services and that the 
whole of the force under him, exclusive of clerical 
assistance, shall be employed so far as possible upon the 
same volunteer basis. He has expressed his confidence 
that this dificult matter of food administration can be 
successfully accomplished through the voluntary codp- 
eration and direction of legitimate distributors of food- 
stuffs and with the help of the women of the country. 

Although it is absolutely necessary that unquestion- 
able powers shall be placed in my hands in order to 
insure the success of this administration of the food 
supplies of the country, I am confident that the exercise 
of those powers will be necessary only in the few cases 
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where some small and selfish minority proves unwilling 
to put the Nation’s interests above personal advantage 
and that the whole country will heartily support Mr. 
Hoover's efforts by supplying the necessary volunteer 
agencies throughout the country for the intelligent con- 
trol of food consumption and securing the codperation 
of the most capable leaders of the very interests most 
directly affected, that the exercise of the powers 
deputed to him will rest very successfully upon the good 
will and coéperation of the people themselves, and that 
the ordinary economic machinery of the country will be 
left substantially undisturbed. 

The proposed Food Administration is intended, of 
course, only to meet a manifest emergency and to con- 
tinue only while the war lasts. Since it will be com- 
posed for the most part of volunteers, there need be no 
fear of the possibility of a permanent bureaucracy aris- 
ing out of it. All control of consumption will disappear 
when the emergency has passed. It is with that object 
in view that the administration considers it to be of 
preéminent importance that the existing associations of 
producers and distributors of foodstuffs should be 
mobilized and made use of on a volunteer basis. The 
successful conduct of the projected food administration 
by such means will be the finest possible demonstration 
of the willingness, the ability, and the efficiency of de- 
mocracy, and of its justified reliance upon the freedom 
of individual initiative. The last thing that-any Ameri- 
can could contemplate with equanimity would be the 
introduction of anything resembling Prussian autocracy 
into the food control in this country. 

It is of vital interest and importance to every man 
who produces food and to every man who takes part 
in its distribution that these policies thus liberally ad- 
m-nistered should succeed and succeed altogether. It is 
only in that way that we can prove it to be absolutely 
unnecessary to resort to the rigorous and drastic meas- 
ures which have proved to be necessary in some of the 
European countries. 


COLLEGE SPORTS A REAL CONTRIBUTION 
TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


LETTER TO MR. LAWRENCE PERRY, MAY 21, I917. FROM 
ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


2 DEAR MR PERRY: 

I entirely agree with the conclusions contained 
in your letter of May 15. I would be sincerely sorry 
to see the men and boys in our colleges and schools 
give up their athletic sports and I hope most sincerely 
that the normal course of college sports will be con- 
tinued so far as possible, not to afford a diversion to 
the American people in the days to come when we shall 
no doubt have our share of mental depression, but as a 
real contribution to the national defense, for our young 
men must be made physically fit in order that later they 
may take the place of those who are now of military 
age and exhibit the vigor and alertness which we are 
proud to believe to be characteristic of our young men. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILson. 


NECESSITY FOR CENSORSHIP 


LETTER TO HON. EDWIN Y. WEBB, CONGRESSMAN FROM 
NORTH CAROLINA, MAY 22, 1917. FROM ORIGINAL 
COPY IN MR, WILSON’S FILES. 


Y DEAR MR, WEBB: 

I have been very much surprised to find several 
of the public prints stating that the administration had 
abandoned the position which it so distinctly took, and 
still holds, that authority to exercise censorship over 
the press to the extent that that censorship is embodied 
in the recent action of the House of Representatives is 
absolutely necessary to the public safety. It, of course, 
has not been abandoned, because the reasons still exist 
why such authority is necessary for the protection of 
the Nation. 

I have every confidence that the great majority of 
the newspapers of the country will observe a patriotic 
reticence about everything whose publication could be 
of i injury, but in every country there are some persons 
in a position to do mischief in this field who cannot be 
relied upon and whose interests or desires will lead to 
actions on their part highly dangerous to the Nation in 
the midst of a war. I want to say again that it seems 
to me imperative that powers of this sort should be 
granted, 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
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“OUR OBJECTS IN GOING INTO THE WAR” 


LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN J. THOMAS HEFLIN OF ALA- 
BAMA, MAY 22, 1917. FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN 
MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


a2 DEAR MR: HEPLIN: 

It is incomprehensible to me how any frank or 
honest person could doubt or question my position with 
regard to the war and its objects. I have again and 
again stated the very serious and long-continued wrongs 
which the Imperial German Government has _perpe- 
trated against the rights, the commerce, and the citizens 
of the United States. The list is long and overwhelm- 
ing. No nation that respected itself or the rights of 
humanity could have borne those wrongs any longer. 

Our objects in going into the war have been stated 
with equal clearness. The whole of the conception 
which I take to be the conception of our fellow country- 
men with regard to the outcome of the war and the 
terms of its settlement I set forth with the utmost ex- 
plicitness in an address to the Senate of the United 
States on the 22d of January last.. Again, in my mes- 
sage to Congress on the 2d of April last those objects 
were stated in unmistakable terms. I can conceive no 
purpose in seeking to becloud this matter except the 
purpose of weakening the hands of the Government and 
making the part which the United States is to play in 
this great struggle for human liberty an ineflicient and 
hesitating part. We have entered the war for our own 
reasons and with our own objects clearly stated, and 
shall forget neither the reasons nor the objects. There 
is no hate in, our hearts for the German people, but 
there is a resolve which cannot be shaken even by mis- 
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representation to overcome the pretensions of the auto- 
cratic Government which acts upon purposes to which 
the German people have never consented. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


‘I'RIENDSHIP OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
FORK Gin PER. Ob RUSSLA? 


MESSAGE TO RUSSIA ON THE OCCASION OF THE VISIT OF 
THE AMERICAN MISSION, MAY 26, 1917.1. FROM 
“OFFICIAL BULLETIN,” NO. 26. 


N VIEW of the approaching visit of the American 
delegation to Russia to express the deep friendship 
of the American people for the people of Russia and to 
discuss the best and most practical means of codperation 
between the two peoples in carrying the present strug- 
ele for the freedom of all peoples to a successful con- 
summation, it seems opportune and appropriate that I 
should state again, in the light of this new partnership, 
the objects the United States has had in mind in entering 
the war. Those objects have been very much beclouded 
during the past few weeks by mistaken and misleading 
statements, and the issues at stake are too momentous, 
too tremendous, too significant, for the whole human 
race to permit any misinterpretations or misunder- 
standings, however slight, to remain uncorrected for a 
moment. 

The war has begun to go against Germany, and in 
their desperate desire to escape the inevitable ultimate 
defeat, those who are in authority in Germany are using 
every possible instrumentality, are making use even of 
the influence of groups and parties among their own 
subjects to whom they have never been just or fair, or 
even tolerant, to promote a propaganda on both sides 
of the sea which will preserve for them their influence 


1On March 15, 1917, Tsar Nicholas II of Russia abdicated and a 
provisional government was formed. In May, 1917, Mr. Wilson sent 
a special commission to Russia, headed by Elihu Root. The Presi- 
dent’s message was delivered to the provisional government upon the 
arrival of the commission in Russia, on May 26, 1917, but was not 
made public in Washington until June 9, 1917. 
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at home and their power abroad, to the undoing of the 
very men they are using. 

The position of America in this war is so clearly 
avowed that no man can be excused for mistaking it. 
She seeks no material profit or aggrandizement of any 
kind. She is fighting for no advantage or selfish object 
of her own, but for the liberation of peoples everywhere 
from the aggressions of autocratic force. 

The ruling classes in Germany have begun of late to 
profess a like liberality and justice of purpose, but only 
to preserve the power they have set up in Germany and 
the selfish advantages which they have wrongly gained 
for themselves and their private projects of power all 
the way from Berlin-to Bagdad and beyond. Govern- 
ment after Government has by their influence, without 
open conquest of its territory, been linked together in a 
net of intrigue directed against nothing less than the 
peace and liberty of the world. The meshes of that 
intrigue must be broken, but cannot be broken unless 
wrongs already done are undone, and adequate meas- 
ures must be taken to prevent it from ever again being 
rewoven or repaired. 

Of course, the Imperial German Government and 
those whom it is using for their own undoing are seek- 
ing to obtain pledges that the war will end in the res- 
toration of the status quo ante. It was the status quo 
ante out of which this iniquitous war issued forth, the 
power of the Imperial German Government within the 
Empire and its widespread domination and influence 
outside of that Empire. That status must be altered 
in such fashion as to prevent any such hideous thing 
from ever happening again. 

We are fighting for the liberty, the self-government, 
and the undictated development of all peoples, and every 
feature of the settlement that concludes this war must 
be conceived and executed for that purpose. Wrongs 
must first be righted and then adequate safeguards must 
be created to prevent their being committed again. We 
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ought not to consider remedies merely because they 
have a pleasing and sonorous sound. Practical ques- 
tions can be settled only by practical means. Phrases 
will not accomplish the result. Effective readjustments 
will, and whatever readjustments are necessary must 
be made. 

But they must follow a principle and that principle 
is plain. No people must be forced under sovereignty 
under which it does not wish to live. No territory must 
change hands except for the purpose of securing those 
who inhabit it a fair chance of life and liberty. No 
indemnities must be insisted on except those that consti- 
tute payment for manifest wrongs done. No readjust- 
ments of power must be made except such as will tend 
to secure the future peace of the world and the future 
welfare and happiness of its peoples. 

And then the free peoples of the world must draw 
together in some common covenant, some genuine and 
practical codperation that will in effect combine their 
force to secure peace and justice in the dealings of 
nations with one another. 

The brotherhood of mankind must no longer be a 
fair but empty phrase; it must be given a structure of 
force and reality. The nations must realize their com- 
mon life and effect a workable partnership to secure that 
life against the aggressions of autocratic and self-pleas- 
ing power. 

For these things we can afford to pour out blood and 
treasure. For these are the things we have always pro- 
fessed to desire, and unless we pour out blood and 
treasure now and succeed we may never be able to unite 
or show conquering force again in the great cause of 
human liberty. The day has come to conquer or submit. 
If the forces of autocracy can divide us they will over- 
come us; if we stand together victory is certain and the 
liberty which victory will secure. Tee Per CNC then. epee 
to be generous, but we omnes Ft dhl IBLE 
to be weak or omit any single pdrane yniey and. RAR 
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“AMERICA WAS BORN TO SERVE MANKIND” 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS AT ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEM- 
ETERY, MAY 30, 1917. FROM “OFFICIAL BULLE- 
TIN, | NO, uh 


a ser program has conferred an unmerited dignity 
upon the remarks I am going to make by calling 
them an address, because I am not here to deliver an 
address. I am here merely to show in my official capac- 
ity the sympathy of this great Government with the 
objects of this occasion, and also to speak just a word of 
the sentiment that is in my own heart. 

Any Memorial Day of this sort is, of course, a day 
touched with sorrowful memory, and yet I for one do 
not see how we can have any thought of pity for the 
men whose memory we honor to-day. I do not pity 
them: 1, envy them, nather’; because: theirsuis a great 
work for liberty accomplished and we are in the midst 
of a work unfinished, testing our strength where their 
strength has already been tested. 

There is a touch of sorrow, but there is a touch of 
reassurance also in a day like this, because we know 
how the men of America have responded to the call of 
the cause of liberty and it fills our minds with a perfect 
assurance that that response will come again in equal 
measure, with equal majesty, and with a result which 
will hold the attention of all mankind. 

When you reflect upon it, these men who died to pre- 
serve the Union died to preserve the instrument which 
we are now using to serve the world—a free Nation 
espousing the cause of human liberty. In one sense the 
great struggle into which we have now entered is an 
American struggle, because it is in defense of American 
honor and American rights, but it is something even 
greater than that; it is a world struggle. It is a strug- 
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gle of men who love liberty everywhere, and in this 
cause America will show herself greater than ever 
because she will rise to a greater thing. 

We have said in the beginning that we planned this 
great Government that men who wished freedom might 
have a place of refuge and a place where their hope 
could be realized, and now, having established such a 
Government, having preserved such a Government, hav- 
ing vindicated the power of such a Government, we are 
saying to all mankind, ‘We did not set this Government 
up in order that we might have a selfish and separate 
liberty, for we are now ready to come to your assistance 
and fight out upon the field of the world the cause of 
human liberty.” 

In this thing America attains her full dignity and the 
full fruition of her great purpose. 

No man can be glad that such things have happened 
as we have witnessed in these last fateful years, but 
perhaps it may be permitted to us to be glad that we 
have an opportunity to show the principles that we 
profess to be living, principles that live in our hearts, 
and to have a chance by the pouring out of our blood 
and treasure to vindicate the thing which we have pro- 
fessed. For, my friends, the real fruition of life is to 
do the thing we have said we wished to do. There are 
times when words seem empty and only action seems 
great. Such a time has come, and in the providence of 
God America will once more have an opportunity to 
show to the world that she was born to serve mankind. 
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“A DAY OF NOBLE MEMORIES, A DAY OF 
DEDICATION” 


ADDRESS TO CONFEDERATE VETERANS AT WASHINGTON, 
JUNE 5, I917. FROM “OFFICIAL BULLETIN, 
NO: 22. 


R. COMMANDER, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN: 

I esteem it a very great pleasure and a real privilege 
to extend to the men who are attending this reunion the 
very cordial greetings of the Government of the United 
States. 

I suppose that as you mix with one another you chiefly 
find these to be days of memory, when your thoughts go 
back and recall those days of struggle in which your 
hearts were strained, in which the whole Nation seemed 
in grapple, and I dare say that you are thrilled as you 
remember the heroic things that were then done. You 
are glad to remember that heroic things were done on 
both sides, and that men in those days fought in some- 
thing like the old spirit of chivalric gallantry. 

There are many memories of the Civil War that 
thrill along the blood and make one proud to have been 
sprung of a race that could produce such bravery and 
constancy; and yet the world does not live on memories. 
The world is constantly making its toilsome way for- 
ward into new and different days, and I believe that one 
of the things that contributes satisfaction to a reunion 
like this and a welcome like this is that this is also a day 
of oblivion. There are some things that we have thank- 
fully buried, and among them are the great passions of 
division which once threatened to rend this Nation in 
twain. The passion of admiration we still entertain 
for the heroic figures of those old days, but the passion 
of separation, the passion of difference of principle, is 
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gone—gone out of our minds, gone out of our hearts; 
and one of the things that will thrill this country as it 
reads of this reunion is that it will read also of a rededi- 
cation on the part of all of us to the great Nation which 
we serve in common. 

These are days of oblivion as well as of memory, for 
we are forgetting the things that once held us asunder. 
Not only that, but they are days of rejoicing, because we 
now at last see why this great Nation was kept united, 
for we are beginning to see the great world purpose 
which it was meant to serve. Many men I know, par- 
ticularly of your own generation, have wondered at 
some of the dealings of Providence, but the wise heart 
never questions the dealings of Providence, because the 
great long plan as it unfolds has a majesty about it and 
a definiteness of purpose, an elevation of ideal, which 
we were incapable of conceiving as we tried to work 
things out with our short sight and weak strength. And 
now that we see ourselves part of a Nation united, pow- 
erful, great in spirit and in purpose, we know the great 
ends which God in His mysterious Providence wrought 
through our instrumentality, because at the heart of the 
men of the North and of the South there was the same 
love of self-government and of liberty, and now we are 
to be an instrument in the hands of God to see that 
liberty is made secure for mankind. 

At the day of our greatest division there was one com- 
mon passion amongst us, and that was the passion for 
human freedom. We did not know that God was work- 
ing out in His own way the method by which we should 
best serve human freedom—by making this Nation a 
great united, indivisible, indestructible instrument in 
His hands for the accomplishment of these great things. 

As I came along the streets a few minutes ago, my 
heart was full of the thought that this is registration 
day. Will you not support me in feeling that there is 
some significance in this coincidence that this day, when 
I come to welcome you to the national capital, is a day 
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when men, young as you were in those old days when 
you gathered together to fight, are now registering their 
names as evidence of this great idea that in a democracy 
the duty to serve and the privilege to serve falls upon 
all alike? There is something very fine, my fellow citi- 
zens, in the spirit of the volunteer, but deeper than the 
volunteer spirit is the spirit of obligation. There is not 
a man of us who must not hold himself ready to be sum- 
moned to the duty of supporting the great Government 
under which we live. No really thoughtful and patri- 
otic man is jealous of that obligation. No man who 
really understands the privilege and the dignity of being 
an American citizen quarrels for a moment with the idea 
that the Congress of the United States has the right 
to call upon whom it will to serve the Nation. These 
solemn lines of young men going to-day all over the 
Union to the places of registration ought to be a signal 
to the world, to those who dare flout the dignity and 
honor and rights of the United States, that all her man- 
hood will flock to that standard under which we all 
delight to serve, and that he who challenges the rights 
and principles of the United States challenges the united 
strength and devotion of a nation. 

There are not many things that one desires about 
war, my fellow citizens, but you have come through 
war, you know how you have been chastened by it, and 
there comes a time when it is good for a Nation to know 
that it must sacrifice if need be everything that it has to 
vindicate the principles which it professes. We have 
prospered with a sort of heedless and irresponsible pros- 
perity. Now we are going to lay all our wealth, if neces- 
sary, and spend all our blood, if need be, to show that 
we were not accumulating that wealth selfishly, but were 
accumulating it for the service of mankind. Men all 
over the world have thought of the United States as a 
trading and money-getting people, whereas we who have 
lived at home know the ideals with which the hearts of 
this people have thrilled; we know the sober convictions 
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which have lain at the basis of our life all the time; and 
we know the power and devotion which can be spent in 
heroic wise for the service of those ideals that we 
have treasured. We have been allowed to become strong 
in the Providence of God that our strength might be 
used to prove, not our selfishness, but our greatness, and 
if there is any ground for thankfulness in a day like this, 
I am thankful for the privilege of self-sacrifice, which is 
the only privilege that lends dignity to the human spirit. 

And so it seems to me that we may regard this as a 
very happy day, because a day of reunion, a day of noble 
memories, a day of dedication, a day of the renewal 
of the spirit which has made America great among the 
peoples of the world. 


MOBILIZATION OF FORCES FOR FOOD 
ECONOMY 


LETTER TO MR. HERBERT HOOVER, JUNE 12, I9QI7. 
FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


Y DEAR MR. HOOVER: 

It seems to me that the inauguration of that 
portion of the plan for Food Administration which con- 
templates a national mobilization of the great volun- 
tary forces of the country which are ready to work 
towards saving food and eliminating waste admits of 
no further delay. 

The approaching harvest, the immediate necessity 
for wise use and saving, not only in food but in all other 
expenditures, the many undirected and overlapping 
efforts being made towards this end, all press for na- 
tional direction and inspiration. While it would in 
many ways be desirable to await complete legislation 
establishing the Food Administration, it appears to me 
that so far as voluntary effort can be assembled we 
should not wait any longer, and therefore I would be 
very glad if you would proceed in these directions at 
once. 

The women of the Nation are already earnestly 
seeking to do their part in this our greatest struggle 
for the maintenance of our national ideals, and in no 
direction can they so greatly assist as by enlisting in 
the service of the Food Administration and cheerfully 
accepting its direction and advice. By so doing they 
will increase the surplus of food available for our own 
Army and for export to the Allies. To provide 
adequate supplies for the coming year is of absolutely 
vital importance to the conduct of the war, and with- 
out a very conscientious elimination of waste and very 
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strict economy in our food consumption we cannot hope 
to fulfill this primary duty. 

I trust, therefore, that the women of the country 
will not only respond to your appeal and accept the 
pledge to the Food Administration which you are pro- 
posing, but that all men also who are engaged in the 
personal distribution of foods will codperate with the 
same earnestness and in the same spirit. I give you full 
authority to undertake any steps necessary for the 
proper organization and stimulation of their efforts. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
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FLAG DAY ADDRESS DELIVERED AT WASHINGTON, JUNE 
14, 1917. FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
TION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


Ww MEET to celebrate Flag Day because this flag 
which we honor and under which we serve is the 
emblem of our unity, our power, our thought and pur- 
pose as a Nation. It has no other character than that 
which we give it from generation to generation. ‘The 
choices are ours. It floats in majestic silence above the 
hosts that execute those choices, whether in peace or 
in war. And yet, though silent, it speaks to us,— 
speaks to us of the past, of the men and women who 
went before us and of the records they wrote upon it. 
We celebrate the day of its birth; and from its birth 
until now it has witnessed a great history, has floated 
on high the symbol of great events, of a great plan of 
life worked out by a great people. We are about to 
carry it into battle, to lift it where it will draw the fire 
of our enemies. We are about to bid thousands, hun- 
dreds of thousands, it may be millions, of our men, the 
young, the strong, the capable men of the Nation, to 
go forth and die beneath it on fields of blood far away, 
—for what? For some unaccustomed thing? For 
something for which it has never sought the fire before? 
American armies were never before sent across the seas. 
Why are they sent now? For some new purpose, for 
which this great flag has never been carried before, or 
for some old, familiar, heroic purpose for which it has 
seen men, its own men, die on every battlefield upon 
which Americans have borne arms since the Revolution? 

These are questions which must be answered. We 
are Americans. We in our turn serve America, and can 
serve her with no private purpose. We must use her 
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flag as she has always used it. We are accountable at 
the bar of history and must plead in utter frankness 
what purpose it is we seek ‘to serve. 

It is plain enough how we were forced into the war. 
The extraordinary insults and aggressions of the Impe- 
rial German Government left us no self-respecting 
choice but to take up arms in defense of our rights as 
a free people and of our honor as a sovereign govern- 
ment. The military masters of Germany denied us the 
right to be neutral. They filled our unsuspecting com- 
munities with vicious spies and conspirators and sought 
to corrupt the opinion of our people in their own behalf. 
When they found that they could not do that, their 
agents diligently spread sedition amongst us and sought 
to draw our own citizens from their allegiance,—and 
some of those agents were men connected with the 
oficial Embassy of the German Government itself here 
in our own capital. They sought by violence to destroy 
our industries and arrest our commerce. ‘They tried to 
incite Mexico to take up arms against us and to draw 
Japan into a hostile alliance with her,—and that, not by 
indirection, but by direct suggestion from the Foreign 
Office in Berlin. ‘They impudently denied us the use of 
the high seas and repeatedly executed their threat that 
they would send to their death any of our people who 
ventured to approach the coasts of Europe. And many 
of our own people were corrupted. Men began to look 
upon their own neighbors with suspicion and to wonder 
in their hot resentment and surprise whether there was 
any community in which hostile intrigue did not lurk. 
What great nation in such circumstances would not have 
taken up arms? Much as we had desired peace, it was 
denied us, and not of our own choice. This flag under 
which we serve would have been dishonored had we 
withheld our hand. 

But that is only part of the story. We know now as 
clearly as we knew before we were ourselves engaged 
that we are not the enemies of the German people and 
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that they are not our enemies. They did not originate 
or desire this hideous war or wish that we should be 
drawn into it; and we are vaguely conscious that we are 
fighting their cause, as they will some day see it, as well 
as our own. They are themselves in the grip of the 
same sinister power that has now at last stretched its 
ugly talons out and drawn blood from us. The whole 
world is at war because the whole world is in the grip 
of that power and is trying out the great battle which 
shall determine whether it is to be brought under its 
mastery or fling itself free. 

The war was begun by the military masters of Ger- 
many, who proved to be also the masters of Austria- 
Hungary. ‘These men have never regarded nations as 
peoples, men, women, and children of like blood and 
frame as themselves, for whom governments existed 
and in whom governments had their life. They have 
regarded them merely as serviceable organizations 
which they could by force or intrigue bend or corrupt 
to their own purpose. They have regarded the smaller 
states, in particular, and the peoples who could be over- 
whelmed by force, as their natural tools and instruments 
of domination. Their purpose has long been avowed. 
The statesmen of other nations, to whom that purpose 
was incredible, paid little attention; regarded what 
German professors expounded in their classrooms and 
German writers set forth to the world as the goal of 
German policy as rather the dream of minds detached 
from practical affairs, as preposterous private concep- 
tions of German destiny, than as the actual plans of 
responsible rulers; but the rulers of Germany themselves 
knew all the while what concrete plans, what well- 
advanced intrigues lay back of what the professors and 
the writers were saying, and were glad to go forward 
unmolested, filling the thrones of Balkan states with 
German princes, putting German officers at the service 
of Turkey to drill her armies and make interest with 
her government, developing plans of sedition and re- 
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bellion in India and Egypt, setting their fires in Persia. - 
The demands made by Austria upon Serbia were a mere 
single step in a plan which compassed Europe and Asia, 
from Berlin to Bagdad. ‘They hoped those demands 
might not arouse Europe, but they meant to press them 
whether they did or not, for they thought themselves 
ready for the final issue of arms. 

Their plan was to throw a broad belt of German mili- 
tary power and political control across the very center 
of Europe and beyond the Mediterranean into the heart 
of Asia; and Austria-Hungary was to be as much their 
tool and pawn as Serbia or Bulgaria or Turkey or the 
ponderous states of the East. Austria-Hungary, indeed, 
was to become part of the central German Empire, ab- 
sorbed and dominated by the same forces and influences 
that had originally cemented the German states them- 
selves. The dream had its heart at Berlin. It could 
have had a heart nowhere else! It rejected the idea of 
solidarity of race entirely. The choice of peoples 
played no part in it at all. It contemplated binding 
together racial and political units which could be kept 
together only by force,—Czechs, 'Magyars, Croats, 
Serbs, Rumanians, Turks, Armenians,—the proud states 
of Bohemia and Hungary, the stout little common- 
wealths of the Balkans, the indomitable Turks, the 
subtile peoples of the East. These peoples did not 
wish to be united. ‘They ardently desired to direct their 
own affairs, would be satisfied only by undisputed inde- 
pendence. They could be kept quiet only by the pres- 
ence or the constant threat of armed men. They would 
live under a common power only by sheer compulsion 
and await the day of revolution. But the German mili- 
tary statesmen had reckoned with all that and were 
ready to deal with it in their own way. 

And they have actually carried the greater part of 
that amazing plan into execution! Look how things 
stand. Austria is at their mercy. It has acted, not 
upon its own initiative or upon the choice of its own 
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people, but at Berlin’s dictation ever since the war 
began. Its people now desire peace, but cannot have it 
until leave is granted from Berlin. The so-called Cen- 
tral Powers are in fact but a single Power. Serbia is 
at its mercy, should its hands be but for a moment freed. 
Bulgaria has consented to its will, and Rumania is over- 
run. The Turkish armies, which Germans trained, are 
serving Germany, certainly not themselves, and the guns 
of German warships lying in the harbor at Constan- 
tinople remind Turkish statesmen every day that they 
have no choice but to take their orders from Berlin. 
From Hamburg to the Persian Gulf the net is spread. 

Is it not easy to understand the eagerness for peace 
that has been manifested from Berlin ever since the 
snare was set and sprung? Peace, peace, peace has been 
the talk of her Foreign Office for now a year and more; 
not peace upon her own initiative, but upon the initiative 
of the nations over which she now deems herself to hold 
the advantage. A little of the talk has been public, but 
most of it has been private. Through all sorts of chan- 
nels it has come to me, and in all sorts of guises, but 
never with the terms disclosed which the German Govy- 
ernment would be willing to accept. That government 
has other valuable pawns in its hands besides those I 
have mentioned. It still holds a valuable part of France, 
though with slowly relaxing grasp, and practically the 
whole of Belgium. Its armies press close upon Russia 
and overrun Poland at their will. It cannot go further; 
it dare not go back. It wishes to close its bargain before 
it is too late and it has little left to offer for the pound 
of flesh it will demand. 

The military masters under whom Germany is bleed- 
ing see very clearly to what point Fate has brought 
them. If they fall back or are forced back an inch, 
their power both abroad and at home will fall to pieces 
like a house of cards. It is their power at home they 
are thinking about now more than their power abroad. 
It is that power which is trembling under their very 
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feet; and deep fear has entered their hearts. They 
have but one chance to perpetuate their military power 
or even their controlling political influence. If they 
can secure peace now with the immense advantages still 
in their hands which they have up to this point appar- 
ently gained, they will have justified themselves before 
the German people: they will have gained by force 
what they promised to gain by it: an immense expan- 
sion of German power, an immense enlargement of 
German industrial and commercial opportunities. 
Their prestige will be secure, and with thcir prestige 
their political power. If they fail, their people will 
thrust them aside; a government accountable to the 
people themselves will be set up in Germany as it has 
been in England, in the United States, in France, and in 
all the great countries of the modern time except Ger- 
many. If they succeed they are safe and Germany and 
the world are undone; if they fail Germany is saved 
and the world will be at peace. If they succeed, 
America will fall within the menace. We and all the 
rest of the world must remain armed, as they will re- 
main, and must make ready for the next step in their 
aggression; if they fail, the world may unite for peace 
and Germany may be of the union. 

Do you not now understand the new intrigue, the in- 
trigue for peace, and why the masters of Germany do 
not hesitate to use any agency that promises to effect 
their purpose, the deceit of the nations? ‘Their present 
particular aim is to deceive all those who throughout 
the world stand for the rights of peoples and the self- 
government of nations; for they see what immense 
strength the forces of justice and of liberalism are gath- 
ering out of this war. They are employing liberals in 
their enterprise. They are using men, in Germany and 
without, as their spokesmen whom they have hitherto 
despised and oppressed, using them for their own de- 
struction,—socialists, the leaders of labor, the thinkers 
they have hitherto sought to silence. Let them once 
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succeed and these men, now their tools, will be ground 
to powder beneath the weight of the great military em- 
pire they will have set up; the revolutionists in Russia 
will be cut off from all succor or cooperation in western 
Europe and a counter revolution fostered and sup- 
ported; Germany herself will lose her chance of free- 
dom; and all Europe will arm for the next, the final 
struggle. 

The sinister intrigue is being no less actively con- 
ducted in this country than in Russia and in every coun- 
try in Europe to which the agents and dupes of the 
Imperial German Government can get access. That 
Government has many spokesmen here, in places high 
and low. They have learned discretion. They keep 
within the law. It is opinion they utter now, not sedi- 
tion. They proclaim the liberal purposes of their mas- 
ters; declare this a foreign war which can touch America 
with no danger to either her lands or her institutions; 
set England at the center of the stage and talk of her 
ambition to assert economic dominion throughout the 
world; appeal to our ancient tradition of isolation in the 
politics of the nations; and seek to undermine the Goy- 
ernment with false professions of loyalty to its prin- 
ciples. 

But they will make no headway. ‘The false betray 
themselves always in every accent. It is only friends 
and partisans of the German Government whom we 
have already identified who utter these thinly disguised 
disloyalties. ‘The facts are patent to all the world, and 
nowhere are they more plainly seen than in the United 
States, where we are accustomed to deal with facts and 
not with sophistries; and the great fact that stands out 
above all the rest is that this is a Peoples’ War, a war 
for freedom and justice and self-government amongst 
all the nations of the world, a war to make the world 
safe for the peoples who live upon it and have made it 
their own, the German people themselves included; and 
that with us rests the choice to break through all these 
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hypocrisies and patent cheats and masks of brute force 
and help set the world free, or else stand aside and let 
it be dominated a long age through by sheer weight of 
arms, and the arbitrary choices of self-constituted mas- 
ters, by the nation which can maintain the biggest armies 
and the most irresistible armaments,—a power to which 
the world has afforded no parallel and in the face of 
which political freedom must wither and perish. 

For us there is but one choice. We have made it. 
Woe be to the man or group of men that seeks to stand 
in our way in this day of high resolution when every 
principle we hold dearest is to be vindicated and made 
secure for the salvation of the nations. We are ready 
to plead at the bar of history, and our flag shall wear a 
new luster. Once more we shall make good with our 
lives and fortunes the great faith to which we were born, 
and a new glory shall shine in the face of our people. 


SYMPATHY AND FRIENDSHIP TOWARD 
BELGIUM 


REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF BARON MONCHEUR DELIVER- 
ING THE MESSAGE OF KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM, 
JUNE 18, 1917, FROM “OFFICIAL BULLETIN,” NO. 
34- 


if IS with peculiar satisfaction that I receive from 
Your Excellency’s hands the letter in which His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians is pleased to express 
his sentiments of friendship towards this country. May 
I not ask that Your Excellency be good enough to con- 
vey to His Majesty the assurances that his message has 
been received by the Government and people of the 
United States with deep appreciation and pleasure? 

Your Excellency is good enough to express the thanks 
of the Belgian people for the participation of America 
in feeding the people of your stricken country. ‘This 
work in which so many Americans have been enthusias- 
tically engaged since the beginning of the war is one 
which has brought as much of benefit to them as to the 
innocent civilian population whom it was intended to 
aid. America engaged upon this work as being the only 
means, however inadequate, of expressing our deep and 
sincere admiration for the valiant nation that had gone 
forth unhesitatingly to meet the onslaughts of a ruth- 
less enemy rather than sacrifice her honor and her self- 
respect. The American people have been able to under- 
stand and glory in the unflinching heroism of the Bel- 
gian people and their Sovereign, and there is not one 
among us who does not to-day welcome the opportunity 
of expressing to you our heartfelt sympathy and friend- 
ship, and our solemn determination that on the inevi- 
table day of victory Belgium shall be restored to the 
place she has so richly won among the self-respecting 
and respected nations of the earth. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE POLICY OF EXPORT 
CONTROL 


STATEMENT ISSUED JUNE 26, 1917. FROM “OFFICIAL 
BULLETIN,” NO. 40. 


@ IS important that the country should understand 
just what is intended in the control of exports which 
is about to be undertaken, and since the power is vested 
by the Congress in the President I can speak with au- 
thority concerning it. The Exports Council will be 
merely advisory to the President. 

There will, of course, be no prohibition of exports. 
The normal course of trade will be interfered with as 
little as possible, and, so far as possible, only its ab- 
normal course directed. The whole object will be to 
direct exports in such a way that they will go first and 
by preference where they are most needed and most 
immediately needed, and temporarily to withhold them, 
if necessary, where they can best be spared. 

Our primary duty in the matter of foodstuffs and like 
necessaries is to see to it that the peoples associated 
with us in the war get as generous a proportion as pos- 
sible of our surplus; but it will also be our wish and 
purpose to supply the neutral nations whose peoples de- 
pend upon us for such supplies as nearly in proportion 
to their need as the amount to be divided permits. 

There will thus be little check put upon the volume of 
exports, and the prices obtained for them will not be 
affected by this regulation. 

This policy will be carried out, not by prohibitive 
regulations, therefore, but by a system of licensing ex- 
ports which will be as simply organized and adminis- 
tered as possible, so as to constitute no impediment to 
the normal flow of commerce. In brief, the free play of 
trade will not be arbitrarily interfered with; it will only 
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be intelligently and systematically directed in the light 
of full information with regard to. needs and market 
conditions throughout the world and the necessities of 
our people at home and our armies and the armies of 
our associates abroad. 

The Government is taking, or has taken, steps to as- 
certain, for example, just what the available present 
supply of wheat and corn is remaining from the crops of 
last year; to learn from each of the countries exporting 
these foodstuffs from the United States what their pur- 
chases in this country now are, where they are stored, 
and what their needs are, in order that we may adjust 
things so far as possible to our own needs and free 
stocks; and this information is in course of being rapidly 
supplied. 

The case of wheat and corn will serve as an illustra- 
tion of all the rest of supplies of all kinds. Our trade 
can be successfully and profitably conducted now, the 
war pushed to a victorious issue, and the needs of our 
own people and of the other people with whom we are 
still free to trade efficiently met only by systematic direc- 
tion; and that is what will be attempted. 


WELCOME TO THE FIRST AMBASSADOR OF 
FREE RUSSIA 


REPLY TO THE RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR, MR. BORIS BAKH- 
METEFF, UPON HIS PRESENTATION OF CREDEN- 
TIALS, JULY 5, 1917. FROM “OFFICIAL BULLE- 
TIN,” No. 48. 


R. AMBASSADOR, to the keen satisfaction which 
I derived from the fact that the Government of 
the United States was the first to welcome, by its official 
recognition, the new democracy of Russia to the family 
of free States is added the exceptional pleasure which 
I experience in now receiving from your hand the letters 
whereby the provisional Government of Russia accredits 
you as its ambassador extraordinary and plenipotenti- 
ary to the United States and in according to you formal 
recognition as the first ambassador of free Russia to 
this country. 

For the people of Russia the people of the United 
States have ever entertained friendly feelings, which 
have now been greatly deepened by the knowledge 
that, actuated by the same lofty motives, the two 
Governments and peoples are coéperating to bring to a 
successful termination the conflict now raging for human 
liberty and a universal acknowledgment of those prin- 
ciples of right and justice which should direct all Gov- 
ernments. I feel convinced that when this happy day 
shall come no small share of the credit will be due to 
the devoted people of Russia, who, overcoming disloy- 
alty from within and intrigue from without, remain 
steadfast to the cause. 

The mission which it was my pleasure to send to 
Russia has already assured the provisional Government 
that in this momentous struggle and in the problems 
that confront and will confront the free Government 
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of Russia that Government may count on the steadfast 
friendship of the Government of the United States and 
its constant cooperation in all desired appropriate direc- 
tions. 

It only rernains for me to give expression to my 
admiration of the way in which the provisional Goy- 
ernment of Russia is meeting all requirements, to my 
entire sympathy with them in their noble object to in- 
sure to the people of Russia the blessings of freedom 
and of equal rights and opportunity, and to my faith 
that through their efforts Russia will assume her right- 
ful place among the great free nations of the world. 


“AMELIORATION OF FOOD CONDITIONS” 


STATEMENT ACCOMPANYING THE FIRST EMBARGO PROC- 
LAMATION, JULY 9. 1917. FROM’ ORIGINAL COPY 
IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


: CONTROLLING by license the export of certain 
indispensable commodities from the United States, 
the Government has first and chiefly in view the amelio- 
ration of the food conditions which have arisen or are 
likely to arise in our own country before new crops are 
harvested. Not only is the conservation of our prime 
food and fodder supplies a matter which vitally con- 
cerns our own people, but the retention of an adequate 
supply of raw materials is essential to our program of 
military and naval construction and the continuance of 
our necessary domestic activities. We shall, therefore, 
similarly safeguard all our fundamental supplies. 

It is obviously the duty of the United States, in liber- 
ating any surplus products over and above our own 
domestic needs, to consider first the necessities of all the 
nations engaged in war against the Central Empires. 
As to neutral nations, however, we also recognize our 
duty. The Government does not wish to hamper them. 
On the contrary, it wishes and intends, by all fair and 
equitable means, to codperate with them in their difficult 
task of adding from our available surpluses to their 
own domestic supply and of meeting their pressing 
necessities or deficits. In considering the deficits of food 
supplies the Government means only to fulfill its obvious 
obligation to assure itself that neutrals are husbanding 
their own resources and that our supplies will not be- 
come available, either directly or indirectly, to feed the 
enemy. 
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“PATRIOTISM LEAVES PROFITS OUT OF 
THE QUESTION” 


ADDRESS TO MINE OPERATORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
JULY 12, 1917. FROM THE “CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD,” VOL. 55, PP. 4995-4996. 


Y FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: 

The Government is about to attempt to deter- 
mine the prices at which it will ask you henceforth to 
furnish various supplies which are necessary for the 
prosecution of the war and various materials which will 
be needed in the industries by which the war must be 
sustained. 

We shall, of course, try to determine them justly and 
to the best advantage of the Nation as a whole; but 
justice is easier to speak of than to arrive at, and there 
are some considerations which I hope we shall all keep 
steadily in mind while this particular problem of justice 
is being worked out. I therefore take the liberty of 
stating very candidly my own view of the situation and 
of the principles which should guide both the Govern- 
ment and mine-owners and manufacturers of the coun- 
try in this difficult matter. 

A just price must, of course, be paid for everything 
the Government buys. By a just price I mean a price 
which will sustain the industries concerned in a high state 
of efficiency, provide a living for those who conduct 
them, enable them to pay good wages, and make pos- 
sible expansions of their enterprises which will from 
time to time become necessary as the stupendous under- 
takings of this great war develop. 

We could not wisely or reasonably do less than pay 
such prices. ‘They are necessary for the maintenance 
and development of industry; and the maintenance and 
development of industry are necessary for the great 
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task we have in hand. But I trust that we shall not sur- 
round the matter with a mist of sentiment. Facts are 
our masters now. We ought not to put the acceptance 
of such prices on the ground of patriotism. 

Patriotism has nothing to do with profits in a case 
like this. Patriotism and profits ought never in the 
present circumstances to be mentioned together. 

It is perfectly proper to discuss profits as a matter of 
business, with a view to maintaining the integrity of 
capital and the efficiency of labor in these tragical 
months when the liberty of free men everywhere and 
of industry itself trembles in the balance; but it would 
be absurd to discuss them as a motive for helping to 
serve and save our country. Patriotism leaves profits 
out of the question. 

In these days of our supreme trial, when we are 
sending hundreds of thousands of our young men across 
the seas to serve a great cause, no true man who stays 
behind to work for them and sustain them by his labor 
will ask himself what he is personally going to make 
out of that labor. 

No true patriot will permit himself to take toll of 
their heroism in money or seek to grow rich by the 
shedding of their blood. He will give as freely and 
with as unstinted self-sacrifice as they. When they are 
giving their lives will he not give at least his money? 

I hear it insisted that more than a just price, more 
than a price that will sustain our industries, must be 
paid; that it is necessary to pay very liberal and unusual 
profits in order to “‘stimulate production’”’; that nothing 
but pecuniary rewards will do it—rewards paid in 
money, not in the mere liberation of the world. 

I take it for granted that those who argue thus do 
not stop to think what that means. Do they mean that 
you must be paid, must be bribed, to make your con- 
tribution, a contribution that costs you neither a drop of 
blood nor a tear, when the whole world is in travail 
and men everywhere depend upon and call to you to 
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bring them out of bondage and make the world a fit 
place to live in again, amidst peace and justice ? 

Do they mean that you will exact a price, drive a bar- 
gain, with the men who are enduring the agony of this 
war on the battlefield, in the trenches, amidst the lurk- 
ing dangers of the sea, or with the bereaved women and 
the pitiful children, before you will come forward to do 
your duty and give some part of your life, in easy, peace- 
ful fashion, for the things we are fighting for, the things 
we have pledged our fortunes, our lives, our sacred 
honor to vindicate and defend—liberty and justice and 
fair dealing and the peace of nations? Of course you 
will not. 

It is inconceivable. Your patriotism is of the same 
self-denying stuff as the patriotism of the men dead or 
maimed on the fields of France, or else it is no patriot- 
ism at all. 

Let us never speak, then, of profits and of patriotism 
in the same sentence, but face facts and meet them. 

Let us do sound business, but not in the midst of a 
mist. Many a grievous burden of taxation will be laid 
on this Nation, in this generation and in the next, to 
pay for this war. Let us see to it that for every dollar 
that is taken from the people’s pockets it shall be pos- 
sible to obtain a dollar’s worth of the sound stuffs they 
need. 

Let us turn for a moment to the ship-owners of the 
United States, and the other ocean carriers whose ex- 
ample they have followed, and ask them if they realize 
what obstacles, what almost insuperable obstacles, they 
have been putting in the way of the successful prosecu- 
tion of this war by the ocean freight rates they have 
been exacting. 

They are doing everything that high freight charges 
can do to make the war a failure, to make it impossible. 
I do not say that they realize this or intend it. 

The thing has happened naturally enough, because 
the commercial processes which we are content to see 
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operate in ordinary times have without sufficient thought 
been continued into a period where they have no proper 
place. 

I am not questioning motives. I am merely stating a 
fact and stating it in order that attention may be fixed 
upon it. The fact is that those who have fixed war 
freight rates have taken the most effective means in 
their power to defeat the armies engaged against Ger- 
many. 

When they realize this we may, I take it for granted, 
count upon them to reconsider the whole matter. It is 
high time. Their extra hazards are covered by war- 
risk insurance. 

I know and you know what response to this great 
challenge of duty and of opportunity the Nation will 
expect of you; and I know what response you will make. 

Those who do not respond, who do not respond in 
the spirit of those who have gone to give their lives for 
us on bloody fields far away, may safely be left to be 
dealt with by opinion and the law, for the law must, of 
course, command these things. 

I am dealing with the matter thus publicly and 
frankly, not because I have any doubt or fear as to the 
result, but only in order that in all our thinking and in 
all our dealings with one another we may move in a 
perfectly clear air of mutual understanding. 

And there is something more that we must add to 
our thinking. The public is now as much part of the 
Government as are the Army and Navy themselves; 
the whole people in all their activities are now mobilized 
and in service for the accomplishment of the Nation’s 
task in this war; it is in such circumstances impossible 
justly to distinguish between industrial purchases made 
by the Government and industrial purchases made by 
the managers of individual industries; and it is just as 
much our duty to sustain the industries of the country, 
all the industries that contribute to its life, as it is to 
sustain our forces in the field and on sea. 
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We must make the prices to the public the same as 
the prices to the Government. Prices mean the same 
thing everywhere now; they mean the efficiency or the 
inefiiciency of the Nation, whether it is the Government 
that pays them or not. They mean victory or defeat. 

They mean that America will win her place once for 
all among the foremost free nations of the world or that 
she will sink to defeat and become a second-rate power 
alike in thought and in action. This is a day of her 
reckoning, and every man among us must personally 
face that reckoning along with her. 

The case needs no arguing. I assume that I am only 
expressing your own thoughts—what must be in the 
mind of every true man when he faces the tragedy and 
the solemn glory of the present war for the emancipa- 
tion of mankind. 

I summon you to a great duty, a great privilege, a 
shining dignity and distinction. 

I shall expect every man who is not a slacker to be at 
my side throughout this great enterprise. In it no man 
can win honor who thinks of himself. 


GREETING TO FRANCE ON BASTILE DAY 


MESSAGE TO FRANCE THROUGH PRESIDENT POINCARE, 
ON JULY 16, 1917. FROM “OFFICIAL BULLETIN,” NO. 56 


ey" THIS anniversary of the birth of democracy in 

France I offer on behalf of my countrymen and on 
my own behalf fraternal greeting as befits the strong 
ties that unite our peoples, who to-day stand shoulder 
to shoulder in defense of liberty in testimony of the 
steadfast purpose of our two countries to achieve vic- 
tory for the sublime cause of the rights of the people 
against oppression. The lesson of the Bastile is not 
lost to the world of free peoples. May the day be near 
when on the ruins of the dark stronghold of unbridled 
power and conscienceless autocracy a nobler structure, 
upbuilt, like your own great republic, on the eternal 
foundations of peace and right, shall arise to gladden 
an enfranchised world. 
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AN APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF THE 
NATION 


LETTER TO SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE D. F. HOUSTON 
AND THE NATIONAL VOLUNTEER COMMITTEE ON 
THE PRESERVING OF FRUIT AND GARDEN PROD- 
UCTS, JULY 28, I9I7. FROM “OFFICIAL BULLE- 
TIN,” NO. 68. 


R. SECRETARY AND GENTLEMEN OF 
THE. COMMITTEE: 

I very earnestly desire to commend your plans and 
to second your efforts to secure the conservation of sur- 
pluses of perishable food products. Out of the depths 
of their patriotism the farmers of the Nation gave an 
immediate and effective response to my appeal to in- 
crease production. Providence favored them, and we 
have not only the prospect of increased crops of a num- 
ber of staples, but also the certainty of a large produc- 
tion of fruits and vegetables. 

But increased production, important as it is, is only 
a part of the solution of the food problem. It is of 
the first importance that we take care of what has been 
raised and make it available for consumption. This 
task is of peculiar urgency with reference to our perish- 
able farm products. It is essential not only that ade- 
quate measures be taken to secure their conservation, 
but also that the Department of Agriculture redouble 
its efforts to assist producers in the matter of market- 
ing. 

I am informed that in many sections in which fruits 
and vegetables have been produced in abundance the 
people already are canning and drying them in large 
quantities. But we should be content with nothing short 
of the perfection of organization and should be unwill- 
ing that anything should be lost. In this hour of peril 
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I am concerned, as I know you are, with the necessity 
of avoiding waste. Every bushel of potatoes properly 
stored, every pound of vegetables properly put by for 
future use, every jar of fruit preserved, add that much 
to our insurance of victory, add that much to hasten the 
end of this conflict. To win we must have maximum 
efficiency in all directions. We cannot win without com- 
plete and effective concentration of all our efforts. 

We can all aid by increasing our consumption of 
perishable products. Such of them as we can efficiently 
utilize we must utilize, and by so doing relieve the strain 
on our store of staples. We must.aim to consume these 
things locally so far as possible and thus relieve the 
pressure on transportation agencies, freeing them for 
the more efficient handling of products required for mili- 
tary purposes. What we cannot presently consume we 
must conserve. 

The service we are asking the people to render in 
this matter is a public service. It is one primarily for 
the household. Upon the housewife much of the burden 
of the task will fall. I join you in your appeal to the 
women of the Nation, whether living in a city, town, or 
country, to devote their time, so far as it may be feasible 
and necessary, to the performance of this very essential 
work. Among them some will be found who are fitted 
by experience to teach others, and they will put their 
knowledge whole-heartedly at the service of their neigh- 
bors. 

I am sure that we may confidently count upon the 
cooperation of the editors of the Nation in disseminat- 
ing the necessary information. I am equally certain 
that the Governors and the food committees appointed 
by them in the States in which this problem is urgent 
will leave nothing undone to attack it promptly and to 
assist in solving it. 

Faithfully yours, 
Wooprow WILson. 


‘LEAVE OUT OF YOUR VOCABULARY THE 
WORD ‘PRUDENT’ ” 


ADDRESS TO THE OFFICERS OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET 
AUGUST II, 1917 FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES 


I HAVE not come here with malice prepense to make 
a speech, but I have come here to have a look at you 
and to say some things that perhaps may be intimately 
said and, even though the company is large, said in confi- 
dence. Of course, the whole circumstance of the modern 
time is extraordinary and I feel that just because the 
circumstances are extraordinary there is an opportunity 
to see to it that the action is extraordinary. One of 
the deprivations which any man in authority experiences 
is that he cannot come into constant and intimate touch 
with the men with whom he is associated and necessarily 
associated in action. 

Most of my life has been spent in contact with young 
men and, though I would not admit it to them at the 
time, I have learned a great deal more from them than 
they ever learned from me. I have had most of my 
thinking stimulated by questions being put to me which 
I could not answer, and I have had a great many of my 
preconceived conceptions absolutely destroyed by men 
who had not given half the study to the subject that I 
myself had given. The fact of the matter is that almost 
every profession is pushed forward by the men who do 
not belong to it and know nothing about it, because they 
ask the ignorant questions which it would not occur to 
the professional man to ask at all; he supposes that 
they have been answered, whereas it may be that most 


*The President went to sea in the Mayflower, boarded an American 
dreadnaught, and talked to the officers like “a football coach to his 
team between the halves.” 
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of them had not been answered at all. The naiveté of 
the point of view, the whole approach of the mind that 
has had nothing to do with the question, creates an 
entirely different atmosphere. There is many a ques- 
tion asked you about the Navy which seems to you so 
simple-minded when you hear it that you laugh, and 
then you find you cannot answer it. It never occurred 
to you that anybody could ask that question before, 
it is so simple. 

Now, the point that is constantly in my mind, gentle- 
men, is this: This is an unprecedented war and, there- 
fore, it is a war in one sense for amateurs. Nobody 
ever before conducted a war like this and therefore no- 
body can pretend to be a professional in a war like this. 
Here are two great navies, not to speak of the others 
associated with us, our own and the British, outnumber- 
ing by a very great margin the navy to which we are 
opposed, and yet casting about for a way in which to 
use our superiority and our strength, because of the 
novelty of the instruments used, because of the unpre- 
cedented character of the war, because, as I said just 
now, nobody ever before fought a war like this, in the 
way that this is being fought at sea—or on land either 
for that matter. The experienced soldier,—experienced 
in previous wars,—is a back number so far as his experi- 
ence is concerned; not so far as his intelligence is con- 
cerned. His experience does not count, because he never 
fought a war as this is being fought, and therefore he 
is an amateur along with the rest of us. Now, some- 
body has got to think this war out. Somebody has got 
to think out the way not only to fight the submarine, but 
to do something different from what we are doing. 

We are hunting hornets all over the farm and letting 
the nest alone. None of us knows how to go to the 
nest and crush it, and yet I despair of hunting for hor- 
nets all over the sea when I know where the nest is and 
know that the nest is breeding hornets as fast as I can 
find them. I am willing for my part, and I know you 
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are willing because I know the stuff you are made of,— 
I am willing to sacrifice half the navy Great Britain and 
we together have to crush that nest, because if we crush 
it, the war is won. I have come here to say that I do 
not care where it comes from, I do not care whether 
it comes from the youngest officer or the oldest, but I 
want the officers of this Navy to have the distinction 
of saying how this war is going to be won. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy and I have just been talking over plans 
for putting the planning machinery of the Navy at the 
disposal of the brains of the Navy and not stopping to 
ask what rank that brains has, because, as I have said 
before and want to repeat, so far as experience in this 
kind of war is concerned we are all of the same rank. 
I am not saying that I do not expect the Admirals to 
tell us what to do, but I am saying that I want the 
youngest and most modest youngster in the service to 
tell us what we ought to do if he knows what it is. I 
am willing to make any sacrifice for that. I mean any 
sacrifice of time or anything else. I am ready to put 
myself at the disposal of any officer in the Navy who 
thinks he knows how to run this war. I will not under- 
take to tell you whether he does or not, because I know 
I cannot, but I will undertake to put him in communica- 
tion with those who can find out whether his idea will 
work or not. I have the authority to do that and I will 
do it with the greatest pleasure. 

The idea that is in my mind all the time is that we 
are comrades in this thing. I was talking the other 
day with some commercial men about certain questions 
which seemed to affect their material interest in this 
war, and I said, “I can’t imagine a man thinking about 
those things. If we don’t win this war, your material 
interest won’t make any difference. The prices you are 
charging are a matter of indifference with regard to the 
results of this war because if we don’t win it, you will 
not have the chance to charge any prices, and I can’t 
imagine a man in the present circumstances of the world 
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sitting down and thinking about his own interest or the 
interest of anybody personally associated with him as 
compared with the interest of the world.’ I cannot 
say it too often to any audience, we are fighting a thing, 
not a people. The most extraordinary circumstance of 
modern history is the way in which the German people 
have been subordinated to the German system of au- 
thority, and how they have accepted their thinking from 
authority as well as their action from authority. Now, 
we do not intend to let that method of action and of 
thinking be imposed upon the rest of the world. Know- 
ing as some of us do the fine quality of the German peo- 
ple, we are sorry that it was ever imposed upon them 
and we are anxious to see that they have their glad 
emancipation, but we intend to see to it that no other 
people suffers a like limitation and subordination. We 
went into this war because this system touched us. These 
people that stopped at nothing paid no attention to our 
rights, destroyed the lives of our people, invaded the 
dignity of our sovereignty, tried to make interest against 
us in the minds of our own people, and the thing was 
intolerable. We had to strike, but thank God we were 
striking not only for ourselves but for everybody else 
that loves liberty under God’s heaven, and therefore we 
are in some peculiar sense the trustees of liberty. 

I wish that I could think and had the brains to think 
in the terms of marine warfare, because I would feel 
then that I was figuring out the future history of the 
political freedom of mankind. I do not see how any 
man can look at the flag of the United States and fail 
having his mind crowded with reminiscences of the num- 
ber of unselfish men, seeking no object of their own, 
the advantage of no dynasty, the advantage of no group 
of privileged people, but the advantage of his fellow 
men, who have died under the folds of that beautiful 
emblem. I wonder if men who do die under it realize 
the distinction they have. ‘There is no comparison be- 
tween dying in your bed in quiet times for nothing in 
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particular and dying under that emblem of the might 
and destiny and pride of a great free people. There is 
distinction in the privilege and I for my part am sorry 
to play so peaceful a part in the business as I myself am 
obliged to play, and I conceive it a privilege to come and 
look at you men who have the other thing to do and 
ask you to come and tell me or tell anybody you want 
to tell how this thing can be better done; and we will 
thank God that we have got men of originative brains 
among us. 

We have got to throw tradition to the wind. As I 
have said, gentlemen, I take it for granted that nothing 
that I say here will be repeated and therefore I am 
going to say this: Every time we have suggested any- 
thing to the British Admiralty the reply has come back 
that virtually amounted to this, that it had never been 
done that way, and I felt like saying, ‘‘Well, nothing 
was ever done so systematically as nothing is being done 
now. Therefore, I should like to see something un- 
usual happen, something that was never done before; 
and inasmuch as the things that are being done to you 
were never done before, don’t you think it is worth 
while to try something that was never done before 
against those who are doing them to you.” There is 
no other way to win, and the whole principle of this war 
is the kind of thing that ought to hearten and stimulate 
America. America has always boasted that she could 
find men to do anything. She is the prize amateur 
nation of the world. Germany is the prize professional 
nation of the world. Now, when it comes to doing new 
things and doing them well, I will back the amateur 
against the professional every time, because the pro- 
fessional does it out of the book and the amateur does 
it with his eyes open upon a new world and with a new 
set of circumstances. He knows so little about it that 
he is fool enough to try the right thing. The men that 
do not know the danger are the rashest men, and I have 
several times ventured to make this suggestion to the 
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men about me in both arms of the service: Please leave 
out of your vocabulary altogether the word “‘prudent.”’ 
Do not stop to think about what is prudent for a mo- 
ment. Do the thing that is audacious to the utmost 
point of risk and daring, because that is exactly the thing 
that the other side does not understand, and you will 
win by the audacity of method when you cannot win by 
circumspection and prudence. I think that there are 
willing ears to hear this in the American Navy and 
the American Army because that is the kind of folks 
we are. We get tired of the old ways and covet the 
new ones. 

So, gentlemen, besides coming down here to give you 
my personal greeting and to say how absolutely I rely 
on you and believe in you, I have come down here to 
say also that I depend on you, depend on you for brains 
as well as training and courage and discipline. You 
are doing your job admirably, the job that you have 
been taught to do; now let us do something that we were 
never taught to do and do it just as well as we are doing 
the older and more habitual things, and do not let any- 
body ever put one thought of discouragement into your 
minds. I do not know what is the matter with the news- 
papers of the United States! I suppose they have to 
vary the tune from time to time just to relieve their 
minds, but every now and then a wave of the most 
absurd discouragement and pessimism goes through 
the country and we hear nothing except of the unusual 
advantages and equipment and sagacity and prepara- 
tion and all the other wonderful things of the German 
Army and Navy. My comment is always the very 
familiar comment, “Rats!’”? They are working under 
infinite disadvantages. They not only have no more 
brains than we have, but they have a different and less 
serviceable kind of brains than we have, if we will use 
the brains we have got. I am not discouraged for a 
moment, particularly because we have not even begun 
and, without saying anything in disparagement of those 
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with whom we are associated in the war, I do expect 
things to begin when we begin. If they do not, Amer- 
ican history will have changed its course; the American 
Army and Navy will have changed their character. 
There will have to come a new tradition into a service 
which does not do new and audacious and successful 
things. 

I am very much obliged to you for having given me 
this opportunity to see you and I hope you will also 
give me the pleasure of shaking hands with each one 
of you. If you ever want me again for anything in par- 
ticular—because I am a busy man and cannot come for 
anything that is not particular—send for me and I will 
come. 


THE BIBLE 


LETTER TO THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AUGUST, I917. FROM THE ‘‘CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD,” VOL. 55, P. 6041. 


HE Bible is the word of life. I beg that you will 

read it and find this out for yourselves—read, not 
little snatches here and there, but long passages that 
will really be the road to the heart of it. You will find 
it full of real men and women not only, but also of 
things you have wondered about and been troubled 
about all your life, as men have been always; and the 
more you read the more it will become plain to you 
what things are worth while and what are not, what 
things make men happy—loyalty, right dealings, speak- 
ing the truth, readiness to give everything for what 
they think their duty, and, most of all, the wish that 
they may have the real approval of the Christ, who 
gave everything for them—and the things that are 
guaranteed to make men unhappy—selfishness, coward- 
ice, greed, and everything that is low and mean. When 
you have read the Bible you will know that it is the 
Word of God, because you will have found it the key 
to your own heart, your own happiness, and your own 
duty. 

Wooprow WILSON. 
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MOBILIZING THE SCHOOLS 


LETTER TO SCHOOL OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AUGUST 23, 1917. FROM “OFFICIAL BULLETIN” 
NOsI2 1: 


O SCHOOL OFFICERS: 

The war is bringing to the minds of our people a 
new appreciation of the problems of national life and 
a deeper understanding of the meaning and aims of 
democracy. Matters which heretofore have seemed 
commonplace and trivial are seen in a truer light. The 
urgent demand for the production and proper distri- 
bution of food and other national resources has made 
us aware of the close dependence of individual on in- 
dividual and nation on nation. The effort to keep up 
social and industrial organizations in spite of the with- 
drawal of men for the Army has revealed the extent 
to which modern life has become complex and special- 
ized. 

These and other lessons of the war must be learned 
quickly if we are intelligently and successfully to defend 
our institutions. When the war is over we must apply 
the wisdom which we have acquired in purging and 
ennobling the life of the world. 

In these vital tasks of acquiring a broader view of 
human possibilities the common school must have a 
large part. I urge that teachers and other school of- 
ficers increase materially the time and attention devoted 
to instruction bearing directly on the problems of com- 
munity and national life. 

Such a plea is in no way foreign to the spirit of Amer- 
ican public education or of existing practices. Nor is 
it a plea for a temporary enlargement of the school 
program appropriate merely to the period of the war. 
It is a plea for a realization in public education of the 
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new emphasis which the war has given to the ideals of 
democracy and to the broader conceptions of national 
life. 

In order that there may be definite material at hand 
with which the schools may at once expand their teach- 
ing, I have asked Mr. Hoover and Commissioner Clax- 
ton to organize the proper agencies for the preparation 
and distribution of suitable lessons for the elementary 
grades and for the high-school classes. Lessons thus 
suggested will serve the double purpose of illustrating in 
a concrete way what can be undertaken in the schools 
and of stimulating teachers in all parts of the country 
to formulate new and appropriate materials drawn di- 
rectly from the communities in which they live. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


WELCOME TO THE AMBASSADOR FROM 
JAPAN 


REPLY TO THE REMARKS OF VISCOUNT ISHII UPON HIS 
PRESENTATION OF CREDENTIALS, AUGUST 23, 1917. 
FROM “OFFICIAL BULLETIN, NO. 90. 


R. AMBASSADOR: 

It is with a sense of deep satisfaction that I 
receive from your hands the letters whereby you are ac- 
credited as the ambassador extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary of Japan on special mission to the United 
States. It is a pleasure to accept through you from your 
Imperial Sovereign congratulations on the entrance of 
the United States into the great conflict which is now 
raging. 

The present struggle is especially characterized by 
the development of the spirit of codperation through- 
out the greater part of the world for the maintenance 
of the rights of nations and the liberties of individuals. 
I assure Your Excellency that, standing as our coun- 
tries now do, associated in this great struggle for the 
vindication of justice, there will be developed those 
closer ties of fellowship which must come from the 
mutual sacrifice of life and property. May the efforts 
now being exerted by an indignant humanity lead, at 
the proper time, to the complete establishment of jus- 
tice and to a peace which will be both permanent and 
serene. 

I trust that Your Excellency will find your sojourn 
among us most agreeable and I should be gratified if you 
would be so good as to make known to His Imperial 
Majesty my best wishes for his welfare, for that of your 
wonderful country, and for the happiness of its people. 

I am most happy to accord you recognition in your 
high capacity. 
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REPLY FO HE POPE’S PEACE PROPOSAL 


REPLY TO THE COMMUNICATION OF THE POPE TO THE 
BELLIGERENT GOVERNMENTS, AUGUST 27, I9QI7. 
FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


O HIS HOLINESS BENEDICTUS XV, POPE. 

In acknowledgment of the communication of 

Your Holiness to the belligerent peoples, dated August 

I, 1917, the President of the United States requests me 
to transmit the following reply: 

Every heart that has not been blinded and hardened 
by this terrible war must be touched by this moving ap- 
peal of His Holiness the Pope, must feel the dignity and 
force of the humane and generous motives which 
prompted it, and must fervently wish that we might take 
the path of peace he so persuasively points out. But it 
would be folly to take it if it does not in fact lead to 
the goal he proposes. Our response must be based upon 
the stern facts and upon nothing else. It is not a mere 
cessation of arms he desires; it is a stable and enduring 
peace. This agony must not be gone through with 
again, and it must be a matter of very sober judgment 
what will insure us against it. 

His Holiness in substance proposes that we return to 
the status quo ante bellum, and that then there be a gen- 
eral condonation, disarmament, and a concert of 
nations based upon an acceptance of the principle of 
arbitration; that by a similar concert freedom of the 
seas be established; and that the territorial claims of 
France and Italy, the perplexing problems of the Bal- 
kan states, and the restitution of Poland be left to such 
conciliatory adjustments as may be possible in the new 
temper of such a peace, due regard being paid to the 
aspirations of the peoples whose political fortunes and 
affiliations will be involved. 
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It is manifest that no part of this program can be 
successfully carried out unless the restitution of the 
status quo ante furnishes a firm and satisfactory basis 
for it. The object of this war is to deliver the free 
peoples of the world from the menace and the actual 
power of a vast military establishment controlled by an 
irresponsible government which, having secretly planned 
to dominate the world, proceeded to carry the plan out 
without regard either to the sacred obligations of treaty 
or the long-established practices and long-cherished prin- 
ciples of international action and honor; which chose its 
own time for the war; delivered its blow fiercely and 
suddenly; stopped at no barrier either of law or of 
mercy; swept a whole continent within the tide of blood, 
—not the blood of soldiers only, but the blood of inno- 
cent women and children also and of the helpless poor; 
and now stands balked but not defeated, the enemy of 
four-fifths of the world. This power is not the German 
people. It is the ruthless master of the German people. 
It is no business of ours how that great people came 
under its control or submitted with temporary zest to 
the domination of its purpose; but it is our business to 
see to it that the history of the rest of the world is no 
longer left to its handling. 

To deal with such a power by way of peace upon 
the plan proposed by His Holiness the Pope would, so 
far as we can see, involve a recuperation of its strength 
and a renewal of its policy; would make it necessary to 
create a permanent hostile combination of nations 
against the German people, who are its instruments; 
and would result in abandoning the new-born Russia 
to the intrigue, the manifold subtle interference, and 
the certain counter-revolution which would be attempted 
by all the malign influences to which the German Gov- 
ernment has of late accustomed the world. Can peace 
be based upon a restitution of its power or upon any 
word of honor it could pledge in a treaty of settlement 
and accommodation? 
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Responsible statesmen must now everywhere see, if 
they never saw before, that no peace can rest securely 
upon political or economic restrictions meant to benefit 
some nations and cripple or embarrass others, upon 
vindictive action of any sort, or any kind of revenge or 
deliberate injury. The American people have suffered 
intolerable wrongs at the hands of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, but they desire no reprisal upon the 
German people, who have themselves suffered all things 
in this war, which they did not choose. They believe 
that peace should rest upon the rights of peoples, not 
the rights of governments,—the rights of peoples great 
or small, weak or powerful,—their equal right to free- 
dom and security and self-government and to a partici- 
pation upon fair terms in the economic opportunities of 
the world,—the German people of course included, if 
they will accept equality and not seek domination. 

The test, therefore, of every plan of peace is this: 
Is it based upon the faith of all the peoples involved 
or merely upon the word of an ambitious and intriguing 
government, on the one hand, and of a group of free 
peoples, on the other? This is a test which goes to the 
root of the matter; and it is the test which must be ap- 
plied. 

The purposes of the United States in this war are 
known to the whole world,—to every people to whom 
the truth has been permitted to come. They do not 
need to be stated again. We seek no material advan- 
tage of any kind. We believe that the intolerable wrongs 
done in this war by the furious and brutal power of 
the Imperial German Government ought to be repaired, 
but not at the expense of the sovereignty of any people, 
—rather in vindication of the sovereignty both of those 
that are weak and those that are strong. Punitive dam- 
ages, the dismemberment of empires, the establishment 
of selfish and exclusive economic leagues, we deem in- 
expedient and in the end worse than futile, no proper 

.basis for a peace of any kind, least of all for an en- 
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during peace. That must be based upon justice and 
fairness and the common rights of mankind. 

We cannot take the word of the present rulers of Ger- 
many as a guarantee of anything that is to endure, un- 
less explicitly supported by such conclusive evidences of 
the will and purpose of the German people themselves 
as the other peoples of the world would be justified in 
accepting. Without such guarantees treaties of settle- 
ment, agreements for disarmament, covenants to set up 
arbitration in the place of force, territorial adjustments, 
reconstitutions of small nations, if made with the Ger- 
man Government, no man, no nation could now depend 
on. We must await some new evidence of the purposes 
of the great peoples of the Central Empires. God grant 
it may be given soon and in a way to restore the con- 
fidence of all peoples everywhere in the faith of nations 
and the possibility of a covenanted peace. 


EXPORT CONTROL 


STATEMENT ACCOMPANYING EXPORT CONTROL PROCLA- 
MATION, AUGUST 27, 1917. FROM “OFFICIAL BUL- 
LETIN,” NO. 93. 


se purpose and effect of this proclamation is not 
export prohibition, but merely export control. It 
is not the intention to interfere unnecessarily with our 
foreign trade; but our own domestic needs must be 
adequately safeguarded and there is the added duty of 
meeting the necessities of all the nations at war with 
the Imperial German Government. After these needs 
are met it is our wish and intention to minister to the 
needs of the neutral nations as far as our resources 
permit. This task will be discharged without other than 
the very proper qualification that the liberation of our 
surplus products shall not be made the occasion of bene- 
fit to the enemy, either directly or indirectly. 

The two lists have been prepared in the interests of 
facility and expediency. The first list, applicable to the 
enemy and his allies and to the neutral countries of 
Europe, brings under control practically all articles of 
commerce, while the second list, applicable to all the 
other countries of the world makes only a few additions 
to the list of commodities controlled by the proclama- 
tion of July 9, 1917. It is obvious that a closer supervi- 
sion and control of exports is necessary with respect to 
those European neutrals within the sphere of hostilities 
than is required for those countries farther removed. 

The establishment of these distinctions will simplify 
the administrative processes and enable us to continue 
our policy of minimizing the interruption of trade. 

No licenses will be necessary for the exportation of 
coin, bullion, currency, and evidences of indebtedness 
until required by regulations to be promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his discretion. 
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ASSURANCE OF ASSISTANCE TO RUSSIA 


CABLEGRAM TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL ASSEMBLY AT MOSCOW, AUGUST 27, I917 
FROM “OFFICIAL BULLETIN,” NO. 92. 


I TAKE the liberty to send to the members of the 
great council now meeting in Moscow the cordial 
greetings of their friends, the people of the United 
States, to express their confidence in the ultimate triumph 
of ideals of democracy and self-government against all 
enemies within and without, and to give their renewed 
assurance of every material and moral assistance they 
can extend to the Government of Russia in the promo- 
tion of the common cause in which the two nations are 
unselfishly united. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
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A FAIR PRICE FOR WHEAT 


STATEMENT ANNOUNCING THE PRICE OF WHEAT “FOR 
ALL TRANSACTIONS THROUGHOUT THE PRESENT 
CROP YEAR,” AUGUST 30, 1917. FROM “OFFICIAL 
BULLETIN,” NO. 96. 


os ted 11 of the food act provides, among other 
things, for the purchase and sale of wheat and flour 
by the Government, and appropriates money for the 
purpose. ‘The purchase of wheat and flour for our 
allies, and to a considerable degree for neutral coun- 
tries also, has been placed under the control of the Food 
Administration. I have appointed a committee to de- 
termine a fair price to be paid in Government purchases. 
The price now recommended by that committee—$2.20 
per bushel at Chicago for the basic grade—will be 
rigidly adhered to by the Food Administration. 

It is the hope and expectation of the Food Adminis- 
tration, and my own also, that this step will at once 
stabilize and keep within moderate bounds the price 
of wheat for all transactions throughout the present 
crop year, and in consequence the prices of flour and 
bread also. The food act has given large powers for 
the control of storage and exchange operations, and 
these powers will be fully exercised. An inevitable con- 
sequence will be that financial dealings cannot follow 
their usual course. Whatever the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the ordinary machinery of trade, it can- 
not function well under such disturbed and abnormal 
conditions as now exist. In its place the Food Admin- 
istration now fixes for its purchases a fair price, as rec- 
ommended unanimously by a committee representative 
of all interests and all sections, and believes that thereby 
it will eliminate speculation, make possible the conduct 
of every operation in the full light of day, maintain the 
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publicly stated price for all, and, through economies 
made possible by stabilization and control, better the 
position of consumers also. 

Mr. Hoover, at his express wish, has taken no part 
in the deliberations of the committee on whose rec- 
ommendation I determine the Government’s fair price, 
nor has he in any way intimated an opinion regarding 
that price. 


“GOD KEEP AND GUIDE YOU” 


MESSAGE TO THE SOLDIERS OF THE NATIONAL ARMY, 
SEPTEMBER 4, I917. FROM COPY IN MR. WILSON’S 
FILES: 


you are undertaking a great duty. The heart of the 
whole country is with you. Everything that you 
do will be watched with the deepest interest and with 
the deepest solicitude not only by those who are near 
and dear to you, but by the whole Nation besides. For 
this great war draws us all closer together, makes us all 
comrades and brothers, as all true Americans felt them- 
selves to be when we first made good our national 
independence. The eyes of all the world will be upon 
you, because you are in some special sense the soldiers of 
freedom. 

Let it be your pride, therefore, to show all men every- 
where not only what good soldiers you are, but also 
what good men you are, keeping yourselves fit and 
straight in everything, and pure and clean through and 
through. Let us set for ourselves a standard so high 
that it will be a glory to live up to it, and then let us 
live up to it and add a new laurel to the crown of Amer- 
ica. My affectionate confidence goes with you in every 
battle and every test. God keep and guide you! 
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APPEAL FOR THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


PROCLAMATION TO THE SCHOOL CHILDREN OF THE 

UNITED STATES, DATED SEPTEMBER 5, I917, IS- 

. SUED SEPTEMBER I5, 1917. FROM ORIGINAL COPY 
IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


HE President of the United States is also President 

of the American Red Cross. It is from these of- 

fices joined in one that I write you a word of greeting 

at this time when so many of you are beginning the 
school year. 

The American Red Cross has just prepared a Junior 
Membership with School Activities in which every pupil 
in the United States can find a chance to serve our coun- 
try. The school is the natural center of your life. 
Through it you can best work in the great cause of free- 
dom to which we have all pledged ourselves. 

Our Junior Red Cross will bring to you opportunities 
of service to your community and to other communities 
all over the world and guide your service with high and 
religious ideals. It will teach you how to save in order 
that suffering children elsewhere may have the chance 
to live. It will teach you how to prepare some of the 
supplies which wounded soldiers and homeless families 
lack. It will send to you through the Red Cross Bul- 
letins the thrilling stories of relief and rescue. And 
best of all, more perfectly than through any of your 
other school lessons, you will learn by doing these kind 
things under your teacher’s direction to be the future 
good citizens of this great country which we all love. 

And I commend to all school teachers in the country 
the simple plan which the American Red Cross has 
worked out to provide for your codperation, knowing 
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as I do that school children will give their best service 
under the direct guidance and instruction of their teach- 
ers. Is not this perhaps the chance for which you have 
been looking to give your time and efforts in some meas- 
ure to meet our national needs? 


COMMENDATION OF THE WORK OF CON- 
GRESS 


STATEMENT REGARDING THE PROMPT PASSAGE OF EF- 
FICIENT WAR MEASURES BY THE 65TH CONGRESS, 
OCTOBER 6, 1917. FROM “OFFICIAL BULLETIN,’ 
NO. 126. : 


lies Sixty-fifth Congress, now adjourning, deserves 
the gratitude and appreciation of a.people whose 
will and purpose I believe it has faithfully expressed. 
One cannot examine the record of its action without 
being impressed by its completeness, its courage, and its 
full comprehension of a great task. The needs of the 
Army and the Navy have been met in a way that as- 
sures the effectiveness of American arms and the war- 
making branch of the Government has been abundantly 
equipped with the powers that were necessary to make 
the action of the Nation effective. 

I believe that it has also in equal degree, and as far 
as possible in the face of war, safeguarded the rights 
of the people and kept in mind the considerations of 
social justice so often obscured in the hasty readjust- 
ment of such a crisis. 

It seems to me that the work of this remarkable ses- 
sion has not only been done thoroughly, but that it has 
also been done with the utmost dispatch possible in the 
circumstances or consistent with a full consideration of 
the exceedingly critical matters dealt with. Best of all, 
it has left no doubt as to the spirit and determination 
of the country, but has afirmed them as loyally and as 


emphatically as our fine soldiers will affirm them on the 
firing line. 
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APPEAL FOR THE SECOND LIBERTY LOAN 


PROCLAMATION DECLARING OCTOBER 24TH TO BE 
LIBERTY DAY, ISSUED OCTOBER 12, I917. FROM 
”) 


“UNITED STATES STATUTES AT LARGE,” VOL. 40, 
Use BS F700. 


eee Second Liberty Loan gives the people of the 
United States another opportunity to lend their 
funds to their Government to sustain their country at 
war. The might of the United States is being mobilized 
and organized to strike a mortal blow at autocracy in 
defense of outraged American rights and of the cause 
of liberty. Billions of dollars are required to arm, feed, 
and clothe the brave men who are going forth to fight 
our country’s battles and to assist the nations with 
whom we are making common cause against a common 
foe. To subscribe to the Liberty Loan is to perform a 
service of patriotism. 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States of America, do appoint Wednesday, 
the twenty-fourth of October, as Liberty Day, and urge 
and advise the people to assemble in their respective 
communities and pledge to one another and to the Goy- 
ernment that represents them the fullest measure of 
financial support. On the afternoon of that day I re- 
quest that patriotic meetings be held in every city, town, 
and hamlet throughout the land under the general direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury and the imme- 
diate direction of the Liberty Loan Committees which 
have been organized by the Federal Reserve Banks. 
The people responded nobly to the call of the First 
Liberty Loan with an over subscription of more than 
so per cent. Let the response to the Second Loan be 
even greater and let the amount be so large that it will 
serve as an assurance of unequaled support to hearten 
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the men who are to face the fire of battle for us. Let 
the result be so impressive and emphatic that it will 
echo throughout the Empire of our enemy as an index 
of what America intends to do to bring this war to a 
victorious conclusion. 

For the purpose of participating in Liberty Day cele- 
brations, all employees of the Federal Government 
throughout the country whose services can be spared, 
may be excused at twelve o’clock noon, Wednesday, 
the twenty-fourth of October. 


“MAY AWAKENED RUSSIA AND ENFRAN- 
CHISED AMERICA ADVANCE SIDE BY SIDE” 


TELEGRAM TO MADAME BRESSOVSKY, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
RUSSIAN COMMITTEE ON CIVIC EDUCATION, 
DRAFTED BY SECRETARY LANSING, PUBLISHED OC- 
TOBER 18, 1917, FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


‘e HAS afforded me genuine pleasure to receive your 
eloquent message of September twenty-fifth. At this 
hour, when the historic events of the past few months 
have brought Russia into such close touch with Amer- 
ica, it is most enheartening to witness the courage with 
which the new Russia faces the problems of the future, 
especially when the high mission of national enlighten- 
ment and preparedness for the great duties which fall 
upon a civic democracy is advanced and promoted by 
such an educational organization as yours. We of 
America long since learned that intellectual develop- 
ment and moral fitness are the most powerful elements 
of national advancement. As the individual is the type 
of the nation, so the nation should embody the highest 
individual ideals of civil perfection, in order to assert 
and maintain its honorable position in the world-family 
of commonwealths, fulfilling its material and moral 
duties toward its neighbors, strong in the might of right 
and fearless in the cause of truth and justice. In the 
effort to attain this goal, may awakened Russia and en- 
franchised America advance side by side with mutual 
affection and confident trust. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE A FUNDAMENTAL 
QUESTION 


REPLY TO A DELEGATION FROM THE NEW YORK STATE 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE PARTY AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 
OCTOBER 25, 1917. FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


RS. WHITEHOUSE AND LADIES: 

It is with great pleasure that I receive you. 1 
esteem it a privilege to do so. I know the difficulties 
which you have been laboring under in New York State 
so clearly set forth by Mrs. Whitehouse, but in my judg- 
ment those difficulties cannot be used as an excuse by 
the leaders of any party or by the voters of any party 
for neglecting the question which you are pressing upon 
them. Because, after all, the whole world now is wit- 
nessing a struggle between two ideals of government. 
It is a struggle which goes deeper and touches more of 
the foundations of the organized life of men than any 
struggle that has ever taken place before, and no settle- 
ment of the questions that lie on the surface can satisfy 
a situation which requires that the questions which lie 
underneath and at the foundation should also be settled 
and settled right. I am free to say that I think the 
question of woman suffrage is one of those questions 
which lie at the foundation. 

The world has witnessed a slow political reconstruc- 
tion, and men have generally been obliged to be satisfied 
with the slowness of the process. In a sense it is whole- 
some that it should be slow, because then it is solid and 
sure; but I believe that this war is going so to quicken 
the convictions and the consciousness of mankind with 
regard to political questions that the speed of recon- 
struction will be greatly increased. And I believe that 
just because we are quickened by the questions of this 
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war we ought to be quickened to give this question of 
woman suffrage our immediate consideration. 

As one of the spokesmen of a great party, I would 
be doing nothing less than obeying the mandates of that 
party if I gave my hearty support to the question of 
woman suffrage which you represent, but I do not want 
to speak merely as one of the spokesmen of a party. 
I want to speak for myself and say that it seems to me 
that this is the time for the states of this Union to take 
this action. I perhaps may be touched a little too much 
by the traditions of our politics, traditions which lay 
such questions almost entirely upon the states, but I 
want to see communities declare themselves quickened 
at this time and show the consequence of the quicken- 
ing. I think the whole country has appreciated the 
way in which the women have risen to this great occa- 
sion. They not only have done what they have been 
asked to do and done it with ardor and efficiency, but 
they have shown a power to organize for doing things 
of their own initiative which is quite a different thing 
and a very much more difficult thing, and I think the 
whole country has admired the spirit and the capacity 
and the vision of the women of the United States. 

It is almost absurd to say that the country depends 
upon the women for a large part of the inspiration of 
its life. That is too obvious to say; but it is now de- 
pending upon the women also for suggestions of service, 
which have been rendered in abundance and with the 
distinction of originality. 1, therefore, am very glad 
to add my voice to those which are urging the people 
of the great State of New York to set a great example 
by voting for woman suffrage. It would be a pleasure 
if I might utter that advice in their presence. Inasmuch 
as I am bound too close to my duties here to make that 
possible, I am glad to have the privilege to ask you to 
convey that message to them. 

It seems to me that this is a time of privilege. All 
our principles, all our hearts, all our purposes, are being 
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searched; searched not only by our own consciences, but 
searched by the world, and it is time for the people of 
the states of this country to show the world in what 
practical sense they have learned the lessons of de- 
mocracy, that they are fighting for democracy because 
they believe it, and that there is no application of de- 
mocracy which they do not believe in. I feel, therefore, 
that I am standing upon the firmest foundations of the 
age in bidding godspeed to the cause which you represent 
and in expressing the ardent hope that the people of 
New York may realize the great occasion which faces 
them on election day and may respond to it in noble 
fashion. 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


PROCLAMATION ISSUED NOVEMBER 7, I9I7. FROM 
“UNITED STATES STATUTES AT LARGE,” VOL. 40, 
PT. 2; PP.O17 12-1723. 


ie HAS long been the honored custom of our people 

to turn in the fruitful autumn of the year in praise 
and thanksgiving to Almighty God for His many bless- 
ings and mercies to us as a nation. That custom we can 
follow now even in the midst of the tragedy of a world 
shaken by war and immeasurable disaster, in the midst 
of sorrow and great peril, because even amidst the dark- 
ness that has gathered about us we can see the great 
blessings God has bestowed upon us, blessings that are 
better than mere peace of mind and prosperity of enter- 
prise. 

We have been given the opportunity to serve mankind 
as we once served ourselves in the great day of our Dec- 
laration of Independence, by taking up arms against a 
tyranny that threatened to master and debase men 
everywhere and joining with other free peoples in de- 
manding for all the nations of the world what we then 
demanded and obtained for ourselves. In this day of 
the revelation of our duty not only to defend our own 
rights as a nation, but to defend also the rights of free 
men throughout the world, there has been vouchsafed 
us in full and inspiring measure the resolution and spirit 
of united action. We have been brought to one mind 
and purpose. A new vigor of common counsel and com- 
mon action has been revealed in us. We should espe- 
cially thank God that in such circumstances, in the midst 
of the greatest enterprise the spirits of men have ever 
entered upon, we have, if we but observe a reasonable 
and practicable economy, abundance with which to 
supply the needs of those associated with us as well as 
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our own. A new light shines about us. The great duties 
of a new day awaken a new and greater national spirit 
in us. We shall never again be divided or wonder what 
stuff we are made of. 

And while we render thanks for these things let us 
pray Almighty God that in all humbleness of spirit we 
may look always to Him for guidance; that we may be 
kept constant in the spirit and purpose of service; that 
by His grace our minds may be directed and our hands 
strengthened; and that in His good time liberty and se- 
curity and peace and the comradeship of a common Jjus- 
tice may be vouchsafed all the nations of the earth. 

Wherefore, 1, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate Thurs- 
day, the twenty-ninth day of November next, as a day 
of thanksgiving and prayer, and invite the people 
throughout the land to cease upon that day from their 
ordinary occupations and in their several homes and 
places of worship to render thanks to God, the great 
ruler of nations. 


“MORE PERFECT ORGANIZATION OF OUR 
MAN POWER” 


FOREWORD TO THE SELECTIVE SERVICE REGULATIONS, 
NOVEMBER 8, I9I7. FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES, CORRECTED IN HIS OWN HAND. 


Pade task of selecting and mobilizing the first con- 
tingent of the National Army is nearing comple- 
tion. The expedition and accuracy of its accomplish- 
ment were a most gratifying demonstration of the 
eficiency of our democratic institutions. The swiftness 
with which the machinery for its execution had to be 
assembled, however, left room for adjustment and im- 
provement. New Regulations putting these improve- 
ments into effect are, therefore, being published to-day. 
There is no change in the essential obligation of men 
subject to selection. The first draft must stand unaf- 
fected by the provisions of the new Regulations. They 
can be given no retroactive effect. 

The time has come for a more perfect organization 
of our man-power. The selective principle must be 
carried to its logical conclusion. We must make a com- 
plete inventory of the qualifications of all registrants 
in order to determine, as to each man not already se- 
lected for duty with the colors, the place in the military, 
industrial, or agricultural ranks of the Nation in which 
his experience and training can best be made to serve 
the common good. This project involves an inquiry by 
the Selection Boards into the domestic, industrial, and 
educational qualifications of nearly ten million men. 

Members of these Boards have rendered a conspic- 
uous service. The work was done without regard to 
personal convenience and under a pressure of immediate 
necessity which imposed great sacrifices. Yet the serv- 
ices of men trained by the experience of the first draft 
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must of necessity be retained and the Selection Boards 
must provide the directing mechanism for the new classi- 
fication. The thing they have done is of scarcely one- 
tenth the magnitude of the thing that remains to be 
done. It is of great importance both to our military 
and to our economic interests that the classification be 
carried swiftly and accurately to a conclusion. An esti- 
mate of the time necessary for the work leads to the 
conclusion that it can be accomplished in sixty days; 
but only if this great marshaling of our resources of 
men is regarded by all as a national war undertaking 
of such significance as to challenge the attention and 
compel the assistance of every American. 

I call upon all citizens, therefore, to assist Local and 
District Boards by proffering such service and such 
material conveniences as they can offer and by appear- 
ing before the boards, either upon summons or upon 
their own initiative, to give such information as will be 
useful in classifying registrants. I urge men of the legal 
profession to offer themselves as associate members of 
the Legal Advisory Boards to be provided in each com- 
munity for the purpose of advising registrants of their 
rights and obligations and of assisting them in the prepa- 
ration of their answers to the questions which all men 
subject to draft are required to submit. I ask the doc- 
tors of the country to identify themselves with the Medi- 
cal Advisory Boards which are to be constituted in the 
various districts throughout the United States for the 
purpose of making a systematic physical examination 
of the registrants. It is important also that police of- 
ficials of every grade and class should be informed of 
their duty under the Selective Service Law and Regula- 
tions, to search for persons who do not respond 
promptly and to serve the summons of Local and Dis- 
trict Boards. Newspapers can be of very great assist- 
ance in giving wide publicity to the requirements of the 
Law and Regulations and to the numbers and names of 
those who are called to present themselves to their Local 
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Boards from day to day. Finally, I ask that during the 
time hereafter to be specified as marking the sixty-day 
period of the classification all citizens give attention to 
the task in hand in order that the process may proceed 
to a conclusion with swiftness and yet with even and 
considerate justice to all. 
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TO ORGANIZED LABOR 


ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR CON- 
VENTION AT BUFFALO, N. Y., NOVEMBER I2, I917. 
FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


I ESTEEM it a great privilege and a real honor to 
be thus admitted to your public counsels. When 
your executive committee paid me the compliment of 
inviting me here I gladly accepted the invitation because 
it seems to me that this, above all other times in our 
history, is the time for common counsel, for the draw- 
ing together not only of the energies but of the minds 
of the Nation. I thought that it was a welcome op- 
portunity for disclosing to you some of the thoughts 
that have been gathering in my mind during these last 
momentous months. 

I am introduced to you as the President of the United 
States, and yet I would be pleased if you would put 
the thought of the office into the background and regard 
me as one of your fellow citizens who has come here to 
speak, not the words of authority, but the words of 
counsel; the words which men should speak to one an- 
other who wish to be frank in a moment more critical 
perhaps than the history of the world has ever yet 
known; a moment when it is every man’s duty to for- 
get himself, to forget his own interests, to fill himself 
with the nobility of a great national and world con- 
ception, and act upon a new platform elevated above 
the ordinary affairs of life and lifted to where men have 
views of the long destiny of mankind. 

I think that in order to realize just what this moment 
of counsel is it is very desirable that we should remind 
ourselves just how this war came about and just what 
it is for. You can explain most wars very simply, but 
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the explanation of this is not so simple. Its roots run 
deep into all the obscure soils of history, and in my 
view this is the last decisive issue between the old prin- 
ciple of power and the new principle of freedom. 

The war was started by Germany. Her authorities 
deny that they started it, but I am willing to let the 
statement I have just made await the verdict of history. 
And the thing that needs to be explained is why Ger- 
many started the war. Remember what the position 
of Germany in the world was—as enviable a position 
as any nation has ever occupied. The whole world 
stood at admiration of her wonderful intellectual and 
material achievements. All the intellectual men of the 
world went to school to her. As a university man I 
have been surrounded by men trained in Germany, men 
who had resorted to Germany because nowhere else 
could they get such thorough and searching training, 
particularly in the principles of science and the princi- 
ples that underlie modern material achievement. Her 
men of science had made her industries perhaps the 
most competent industries of the world, and the label 
“Made in Germany” was a guarantee of good work- 
manship and of sound material. She had access to all 
the markets of the world, and every other nation who 
traded in those markets feared Germany because of her 
effective and almost irresistible competition. She had 
a “place in the sun.” 

Why was she not satisfied? What more did she 
want? There was nothing in the world of peace that 
she did not already have and have in abundance. We 
boast of the extraordinary pace of American advance- 
ment. We show with pride the statistics of the increase 
of our industries and of the population of our cities. 
Well, those statistics did not match the recent statistics 
of Germany. Her old cities took on youth and grew 
faster than any American cities ever grew. Her old 
industries opened their eyes and saw a new world and 
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went out for its conquest. And yet the authorities of 
Germany were not satisfied. 

You have one part of the answer to the question why 
she was not satisfied in her methods of competition. 
There is no important industry in Germany upon which 
the Government has not laid its hands, to direct it and, 
when necessity arose, control it; and you have only to 
ask any man whom you meet who is familiar with the 
conditions that prevailed before the war in the matter 
of national competition to find out the methods of com- 
petition which the German manufacturers and exporters 
used under the patronage and support of the Govern- 
ment of Germany. You will find that they were the 
same sorts of competition that we have tried to prevent 
by law within our own borders. If they could not sell 
their goods cheaper than we could sell ours at a profit 
to themselves they could get a subsidy from the Govy- 
ernment which made it possible to sell them cheaper 
anyhow, and the conditions of competition were thus 
controlled in large measure by the German Government 
itself. 

But that did not satisfy the German Government. All 
the while there was lying behind its thought and in its 
dreams of the future a political control which would 
enable it in the long run to dominate the labor and the 
industry of the world. They were not content with suc- 
cess by superior achievement; they wanted success by 
authority. I suppose very few of you have thought 
much about the Berlin-to-Bagdad Railway. The Ber- 
lin-Bagdad Railway was constructed in order to run 
the threat of force down the flank of the industrial 
undertakings of half a dozen other countries; so that 
when German competition came in it would not be re- 
sisted too far, because there was always the possibility 
of getting German armies into the heart of that coun- 
try quicker than any other armies could be got there. 

Look at the map of Europe now! Germany is thrust- 
ing upon us again and again the discussion of peace 
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talks,—about what? Talks about Belgium; talks about 
northern France; talks about Alsace-Lorraine. Well 
those are deeply interesting subjects to us and to them, 
but they are not the heart of the matter. Take the 
map and look at it. Germany has absolute control of 
Austria-Hungary, practical control of the Balkan States, 
control of Turkey, control of Asia Minor. I saw a map 
in which the whole thing was printed in appropriate 
black the other day, and the black stretched all the way 
from Hamburg to Bagdad—the bulk of German power 
inserted into the heart of the world. If she can keep 
that, she has kept all that her dreams contemplated 
when the war began. If she can keep that, her power 
can disturb the world as long as she keeps it, always 
provided, for I feel bound to put this proviso in—al- 
ways provided the present influences that control the 
German Government continue to control it. I believe 
that the spirit of freedom can get into the hearts of 
Germans and find as fine a welcome there as it can find 
in any other hearts, but the spirit of freedom does not 
suit the plans of the Pan-Germans. Power cannot be 
used with concentrated force against free peoples if it 
is used by free people. 

You know how many intimations come to us from one 
of the Central Powers that it is more anxious for peace 
than the chief Central Power, and you know that it 
means that the people in that Central Power know that 
if the war ends as it stands they will in effect themselves 
be vassals of Germany, notwithstanding that their popu- 
lations are compounded of all the peoples of that part 
of the world, and notwithstanding the fact that they do 
not wish in their pride and proper spirit of nationality 
to be so absorbed and dominated. Germany is deter- 
mined that the political power of the world shall belong 
to her. There have been such ambitions before. They 
have been in part realized, but never before have those 
ambitions been based upon so exact and precise and 
scientific a plan of domination. 
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May I not say that it is amazing to me that any group 
of persons should be so ill-informed as to suppose, as 
some groups in Russia apparently suppose, that any 
reforms planned in the interest of the people can live 
in the presence of a Germany powerful enough to under- 
mine or overthrow them by intrigue or force? Any 
body of free men that compounds with the present Ger- 
man Government is compounding for its own destruc- 
tion. But that is not the whole of the story. Any man 
in America or anywhere else that supposes that the free 
industry and enterprise of the world can continue if the 
Pan-German plan is achieved and German power 
fastened upon the world is as fatuous as the dreamers 
in Russia. What I am opposed to is not the feeling 
of the pacifists, but their stupidity. My heart is with 
them, but my mind has a contempt for them. I want 
peace, but I know how to get it, and they do not. 

You will notice that I sent a friend of mine, Colonel 
House, to Europe, who is as great a lover of peace as 
any man in the world; but I didn’t send him on a peace 
mission yet. I sent him to take part in a conference as 
to how the war was to be won, and he knows, as I know, 
that that is the way to get peace, if you want it for more 
than a few minutes. 

All of this is a preface to the conference that I have 
referred to with regard to what we are going to do. 
If we are true friends of freedom, our own or anybody 
else’s, we will see that the power of this country and 
the productivity of this country are raised to their abso- 
lute maximum, and that absolutely nobody is allowed 
to stand in the way of it. When I say that nobody is 
allowed to stand in the way I do not mean that he shall 
be prevented by the power of the Government, but by 
the power of the American spirit. Our duty, if we are 
to do this great thing and show America to be what we 
believe her to be—the greatest hope and energy of the 


world—is to stand together night and day until the job 
is finished. 
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While we are fighting for freedom we must see, 
among other things, that labor is free; and that means 
a number of interesting things. It means not only that 
we must do what we have declared our purpose to do, 
see that the conditions of labor are not rendered more 
onerous by the war, but also that we shall see to it that 
the instrumentalities by which the conditions of labor 
are improved are not blocked or checked. That we 
must do. That has been the matter about which I have 
taken pleasure in conferring from time to time with 
your president, Mr. Gompers; and if I may be permitted 
to do so, I want to express my admiration of his patri- 
otic courage, his large vision, and his statesman-like 
sense of what has to be done. I like to lay my mind 
alongside of a mind that knows how to pull in harness. 
The horses that kick over the traces will have to be put 
in corral. 

Now, to stand together means that nobody must in- 
terrupt the processes of our energy if the interruption 
can possibly be avoided without the absolute invasion of 
freedom. ‘To put it concretely, that means this: No- 
body has a right to stop the processes of labor until all 
the methods of conciliation and settlement have been 
exhausted. And I might as well say right here that I 
am not talking to you alone. You sometimes stop the 
courses of labor, but there are others who do the same, 
and I believe I am speaking from my own experience 
not only, but from the experience of others when I say 
that you are reasonable in a larger number of cases than 
the capitalists. I am not saying these things to them 
personally yet, because I have not had a chance, but 
they have to be said, not in any spirit of criticism, but 
in order to clear the atmosphere and come down to 
business. Everybody on both sides has now got to 
transact business, and a settlement is never impossible 
when both sides want to do the square and right thing. 

Moreover, a settlement is always hard to avoid when 
the parties can be brought face to face. I can differ 
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from a man much more radically when he is not in 
the room than I can when he is in the room, because 
then the awkward thing is he can come back at me and 
answer what I say. It is always dangerous for a man 
to have the floor entirely to himself. ‘Therefore, we 
must insist in every instance that the parties come into 
each other’s presence and there discuss the issues be- 
tween them, and not separately in places which have no 
communication with each other. I always like to re- 
mind myself of a delightful saying of an Englishman 
of the past generation, Charles Lamb. He stuttered 
a little bit, and once when he was with a group of friends 
he spoke very harshly of some man who was not pres- 
ent. One of his friends said: ‘‘Why, Charles, I didn’t 
know that you knew So-and-so.” ‘“O-o-oh,” he said, 
“TJ d-d-don’t; I-I can’t h-h-hate a m-m-man I-I know.” 
There is a great deal of human nature, of very pleas- 
ant human nature, in the saying. It is hard to hate a 
man you know. I may admit, parenthetically, that there 
are some politicians whose methods I do not at all be- 
lieve in, but they are jolly good fellows, and if they 
only would not talk the wrong kind of politics to me, I 
would love to be with them. 

So it is all along the line, in serious matters and things 
less serious. We are all of the same clay and spirit, and 
we can get together if we desire to get together. There- 
fore, my counsel to you is this: Let us show ourselves 
Americans by showing that we do not want to go off in 
separate camps or groups by ourselves, but that we want 
to cooperate with all other classes and all other groups 
in the common enterprise which is to release the spirits 
of the world from bondage. I would be willing to set 
that up as the final test of an American. That is the 
meaning of democracy. I have been very much dis- 
tressed, my fellow citizens, by some of the things that 
have happened recently. The mob spirit is displaying 
itself here and there in this country. I have no sym- 
pathy with what some men are saying, but I have no 
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sympathy with the men who take their punishment into 
their own hands; and I want to say to every man who 
does join such a mob that I do not recognize him as 
worthy of the free institutions of the United States. 
There are some organizations in this country whose 
object is anarchy and the destruction of law, but I would 
not meet their efforts by making myself partner in de- 
stroying the law. I despise and hate their purposes as 
much as any man, but I respect the ancient processes 
of justice; and I would be too proud not to see them 
done justice, however wrong they are. 

So I want to utter my earnest protest against any 
manifestation of the spirit of lawlessness anywhere or 
in any cause. Why, gentlemen, look what it means. 
We claim to be the greatest democratic people in the 
world, and democracy means first of all that we can 
govern ourselves. If our men have not self-control, 
then they are not capable of that great thing which we 
call democratic government. A man who takes the law 
into his own hands is not the right man to co6éperate in 
any formation or development of law and institutions, 
and some of the processes by which the struggle between 
capital and labor is carried on are processes that come 
very near to taking the law into your own hands. I do 
not mean for a moment to compare them with what I 
have just been speaking of, but I want you to see that 
they are mere gradations in this manifestation of the 
unwillingness to codperate, and that the fundamental 
lesson of the whole situation is that we must not only 
take common counsel, but that we must yield to and 
obey common counsel. Not all of the instrumentalities 
for this are at hand. I am hopeful that in the very 
near future new instrumentalities may be organized by 
which we can see to it that various things that are now 
going on ought not to go on. There are various proc- 
esses of the dilution of labor and the unnecessary sub- 
stitution of labor and the bidding in distant markets 
and unfairly upsetting the whole competition of labor 
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which ought not to go on. I.mean now on the part of 
employers, and we must interject some instrumentality 
of codperation by which the fair thing will be done all 
around. I am hopeful that some such instrumentalities 
may be devised, but whether they are or not, we must 
use those that we have and upon every occasion where 
it is necessary have such an instrumentality originated 
upon that occasion. 

So, my fellow citizens, the reason I came away from 
Washington is that I sometimes get lonely down there. 
So many people come to Washington who know things 
that are not so, and so few people who know anything 
about what the people of the United States are think- 
ing about. I have to come away and get reminded of 
the rest of the country. I have to come away and talk 
to men who are up against the real thing, and say to 
them, “I am with you if you are with me.” And the 
only test of being with me is not to think about me per- 
sonally at all, but merely to think of me as the expres- 
sion for the time being of the power and dignity and 
hope of the United States. 


GREETING TO BRAZIL 


CABLEGRAM TO THE PRESIDENT OF BRAZIL ON THE AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF HIS COUN- 
TRY, NOVEMBER 15, I917. FROM “OFFICIAL 
BULLETIN,’ NO. 162. 


O* THIS anniversary of the independence of Brazil 
I extend to Your Excellency and the people of your 
great Republic cordial greetings. The United States 
has welcomed with applause and admiration the entry 
of Brazil in the great struggle which confronts us. The 
day you now celebrate marks your country’s achieve- 
ment of independence. To-day our two countries are 
engaged in a war for the maintenance of world inde- 
pendence and for the rights of humanity and the life 
of democracy. We are both making sacrifices for 
this common cause. United to Brazil by this strong 
bond of democracy and still more by antagonism 
against a mutual foe, I hope and feel assured that the 
United States and our sister Republic of South Amer- 
ica will at the close of the present conflict stand even 
closer together in victory. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
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GREETING AND SYMPATHY TO BELGIUM 


CABLEGRAM TO KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM ON HIS 
BIRTHDAY, NOVEMBER 16, I917. FROM ORIGINAL 
COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


I TAKE pleasure in extending to Your Majesty greet- 
ings of friendship and good will on this your féte 
day. 

For the people of the United States, I take this occa- 
sion to renew expressions of deep sympathy for the suf- 
ferings which Belgium has endured under the willful, 
cruel, and barbaric force of a disappointed Prussian 
autocracy. 

The people of the United States were never more in 
earnest than in their determination to prosecute to a 
successful conclusion this war against that power and 
to secure for the future, obedience to the laws of nations 
and respect for the rights of humanity. 

Wooprow WILson. 
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“A WAR FOR EVERY STRAIGHT-OUT 
AMERICAN” 


TELEGRAM TO THE NORTHWEST LOYALTY MEETINGS AT 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, NOVEMBER 16, 1917. 
FROM “OFFICIAL BULLETIN,” NO. 162. 


eING could be more significant than your 

gathering to express the loyalty of the Great 
Northwest. If it were possible, I should gladly be 
with you. You have come together as the representa- 
tive of that Western Empire in which the sons of all 
sections of America and the stocks of all the nations of 
Europe have made the prairie and the forest the home 
of a new race and the temple of a new faith. 

The time has come when that home must be pro- 
tected and that faith affirmed in deeds. Sacrifice and 
service must come from every class, every profession, 
every party, every race, every creed, every section. 
This is not a banker’s war or a farmer’s war or a manu- 
facturer’s war or a laboring-man’s war—it is a war for 
every straight-out American whether our flag be his by 
birth or by adoption. 

We are to-day a Nation in arms and we must fight 
and farm, mine and manufacture, conserve food and 
fuel, save and spend to the one common purpose. It is 
to the Great Northwest that the Nation looks, as once 
before in critical days, for that steadiness of purpose 
and firmness of determination which ‘shall see this 
struggle through to a decision that shall make the mas- 
ters of Germany rue the day they unmasked their pur- 
pose and challenged our Republic. 

Wooprow WILson. 
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RECOMMENDING WAR WITH AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT A JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS, DECEMBER 4, I917. FROM 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


IGHT months have elapsed since I last had the 

honor of addressing you. They have been months 
crowded with events of immense and grave significance 
for us. I shall not undertake to retail or even to sum- 
marize those events. The practical particulars of the 
part we have played in them will be laid before you in 
the reports of the Executive Departments. I shall dis- 
cuss only our present outlook upon these vast affairs, 
our present duties, and the immediate means of accom- 
plishing the objects we shall hold always in view. 

I shall not go back to debate the causes of the war. 
The intolerable wrongs done and planned against us by 
the sinister masters of Germany have long since become 
too grossly obvious and odious to every true American 
to need to be rehearsed. But I shall ask you to con. 
sider again and with a very grave scrutiny our objec- 
tives and the measures by which we mean to attain 
them; for the purpose of discussion here in this place is 
action, and our action must move straight towards defi- 
nite ends. Our object is, of course, to win the war; 
and we shall not slacken or suffer ourselves to be 
diverted until it is won. But it is worth while asking 
and answering the question, When shall we consider 
the war won? 

From one point of view it is not necessary to broach 
this fundamental matter. I do not doubt that the 
American people know what the war is about and what 
sort of an outcome they will regard as a realization of 
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their purpose in it. As a nation we are united in spirit 
and intention. I pay little heed to those who tell me 
otherwise. I hear the voices of dissent,—who does not ? 
I hear the criticism and the clamor of the noisily 
thoughtless and troublesome. I also see men here and 
there fling themselves in impotent disloyalty against the 
calm, indomitable power of the Nation. I hear men 
debate peace who understand neither its nature nor the 
way in which we may attain it with uplifted eyes and un- 
broken spirits. But I know that none of these speaks 
for the Nation. They do not touch the heart of any- 
thing. They may safely be left to strut their uneasy 
hour and be forgotten. 

But from another point of view I believe that it is 
necessary to say plainly what we here at the seat of 
action consider the war to be for and what part we 
mean to play in the settlement of its searching issues. 
We are the spokesmen of the American people and they 
have a right to know whether their purpose is ours. 
They desire peace by the overcoming of evil, by the 
defeat once for all of the sinister forces that interrupt 
peace and render it impossible, and they wish to know 
how closely our thought runs with theirs and what action 
we propose. They are impatient with those who desire 
peace by any sort of compromise,—deeply and indig- 
nantly impatient,—but they will be equally impatient 
with us if we do not make it plain to them what our 
objectives are and what we are planning for in seeking 
to make conquest of peace by arms. 

I believe that I speak for them when I say two things: 
First, that this intolerable Thing of which the masters 
of Germany have shown us the ugly face, this menace 
of combined intrigue and force which we now see so 
clearly as the German power, a Thing without con- 
science or honor or capacity for covenanted peace, must 
be crushed and, if it be not utterly brought to an end, 
at least shut out from the friendly intercourse of the 
nations; and, second, that when this Thing and its power 
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are indeed defeated and the time comes that we can 
discuss peace,—when the German people have spokes- 
men whose word we can believe and when those spokes- 
men are ready in the name of their people to accept the 
common judgment of the nations as to what shall hence- 
forth be the bases of law and of covenant for the life 
of the world,—we shall be willing and glad to pay the 
full price for peace, and pay it ungrudgingly. We 
know what that price will be. It will be full, impartial 
justice,—Jjustice done at every point and to every nation 
that the final settlement must affect, our enemies as well 
as our friends. 

You catch, with me, the voices of humanity that are 
in the air. They grow daily more audible, more articu- 
late, more persuasive, and they come from the hearts of 
men everywhere. ‘They insist that the war shall not 
end in vindictive action of any kind; that no nation or 
people shall be robbed or punished because the irrespon- 
sible rulers of a single country have themselves done 
deep and abominable wrong. It is this thought that 
has been expressed in the formula ‘No annexations, no 
contributions, no punitive indemnities.’ Just because 
this crude formula expresses the instinctive judgment 
as to right of plain men everywhere it has been made 
diligent use of by the masters of German intrigue to 
lead the people of Russia astray—and the people of 
every other country their agents could reach, in order 
that a premature peace might be brought about before 
autocracy has been taught its final and convincing lesson, 
and the people of the world put in control of their own 
destinies. 

But the fact that a wrong use has been made of a just 
idea is no reason why a right use should not be made 
of it. It ought to be brought under the patronage of its 
real friends. Let it be said again that autocracy must 
first be shown the utter futility of its claims to power 
or leadership in the modern world. It is impossible to 
apply any standard of justice so long as such forces are 
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unchecked and undefeated as the present masters of 
Germany command. Not until that has been done can 
Right be set up as arbiter and peace-maker among the 
nations. But when that has been done,—as, God will- 
ing, it assuredly will be,—we shall at last be free to do 
an unprecedented thing, and this is the time to avow our 
purpose to do it. We shall be free to base peace on 
generosity and justice, to the exclusion of all selfish 
claims to advantage even on the part of the victors. 
Let there be no misunderstanding. Our present and 
immediate task is to win the war, and nothing shall turn 
us aside from it until it is accomplished. Every power 
and resource we possess, whether of men, of money, or 
of materials, is being devoted and will continue to be 
devoted to that purpose until it is achieved. Those who 
desire to bring peace about before that purpose is 
achieved I counsel to carry their advice elsewhere. We 
will not entertain it. We shall regard the war as won 
only when the German people say to us, through prop- 
erly accredited representatives, that they are ready to 
agree to a settlement based upon justice and the repara- 
tion of the wrongs their rulers have done. ‘They have 
done a wrong to Belgium which must be repaired. They 
have established a power over other lands and peoples 
than their own,—over the great Empire of Austria- 
Hungary, over hitherto free Balkan states, over Turkey, 
and within Asia,—which must be relinquished. 
Germany’s success by skill, by industry, by knowledge, 
by enterprise we did not grudge or oppose, but admired, 
rather. She had built up for herself a real empire of 
trade and influence, secured by the peace of the world. 
We were content to abide the rivalries of manufacture, 
science, and commerce that were involved for us in her 
success and stand or fall as we had or did not have the 
brains and the initiative to surpass her. But at the 
moment when she had conspicuously won her triumphs 
of peace she threw them away, to establish in their 
stead what the world will no longer permit to be estab- 
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lished, military and political domination by arms, by 
which to oust where she could not excel the rivals she 
most feared and hated. The peace we make must 
remedy that wrong. It must deliver the once fair lands 
and happy peoples of Belgium and northern France 
from the Prussian conquest and the Prussian menace, 
but it must also deliver the peoples of Austria-Hungary, 
the peoples of the Balkans, and the peoples of Turkey, 
alike in Europe and in Asia, from the impudent and 
alien dominion of the Prussian military and commer- 
cial autocracy. 

We owe it, however, to ourselves to say that we do 
not wish in any way to impair or to re-arrange the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. It is no affair of ours what 
they do with their own life, either industrially or politi- 
cally. We do not purpose or desire to dictate to them 
in any way. We only desire to see that their affairs are 
left in their own hands, in all matters, great or small. 
We shall hope to secure for the peoples of the Balkan 
peninsula and for the people of the Turkish Empire 
the right and opportunity to make their own lives safe, 
their own fortunes secure against oppression or injus- 
tice and from the dictation of foreign courts or parties. 

And our attitude and purpose with regard to Ger- 
many herself are of a like kind. We intend no wrong 
against the German Empire, no interference with her 
internal affairs. We should deem either the one or the 
other absolutely unjustifiable, absolutely contrary to the 
principles we have professed to live by and to hold most 
sacred throughout our life as a nation. 

The people of Germany are being told by the men 
whom they now permit to deceive them and to act as 
their masters that they are fighting for the very life and 
existence of their Empire, a war of desperate self- 
defense against deliberate aggression. Nothing could 
be more grossly or wantonly false, and we must seek by 
the utmost openness and candor as to our real aims to 
convince them of its falseness. We are in fact fighting 
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for their emancipation from fear, along with our own, 
—from the fear as well as from the fact of unjust attack 
by neighbors or rivals or schemers after world empire. 
No one is threatening the existence or the independence 
or the peaceful enterprise of the German Empire. 

The worst that can happen to the detriment of the 
German people is this, that if they should still, after the 
war is over, continue to be obliged to live under am- 
bitious and intriguing masters interested to disturb the 
peace of the world, men or classes of men whom the 
other peoples of the world could not trust, it might be 
impossible to admit them to the partnership of nations 
which must henceforth guarantee the world’s peace. 
That partnership must be a partnership of peoples, not 
a mere partnership of governments. It might be im- 
possible, also, in such untoward circumstances to admit 
Germany to the free economic intercourse which must 
inevitably spring out of the other partnerships of a real 
peace. But there would be ‘no aggression in that; and 
such a situation, inevitable because of distrust, woul 
in the very nature of things sooner or later cure itself, 
by processes which would assuredly set in. 

The wrongs, the very deep wrongs, committed in this 
war will have to be righted. That of course. But they 
cannot and must not be righted by the commission of 
similar wrongs against Germany and her allies. The 
world will not permit the commission of similar wrongs 
as a means of reparation and settlement. Statesmen 
must by this time have learned that the opinion of the 
world is everywhere wide awake and fully comprehends 
the issues involved. No representative of any self- 
governed nation will dare disregard it by attempting any 
such covenants of selfishness and compromise as were 
entered into at the Congress of Vienna. The thought 
of the plain people here and everywhere throughout the 
world, the people who enjoy no privilege and have 
very simple and unsophisticated standards of right and 
wrong, is the air all governments must henceforth 
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breathe if they would live. It is in the full disclosing 
light of that thought that all policies must be conceived 
and executed in this midday hour of the world’s life. 
German rulers have been able to upset the peace of the 
world only because the German people were not suffered 
under their tutelage to share the comradeship of the 
other peoples of the world either in thought or in pur- 
pose. They were allowed to have no opinion of their 
own which might be set up as a rule of conduct for those 
who exercised authority over them. But the congress 
that concludes this war will feel the full strength of the 
tides than run now in the hearts and conscience of free 
men everywhere. Its conclusions will run with those 
tides. 

All these things have been true from the very begin- 
ning of this stupendous war; and I cannot help think- 
ing that if they had been made plain at the very outset 
the sympathy and enthusiasm of the Russian people 
might have been once for dll enlisted on the side of the 
Allies, suspicion and distrust swept away, and a real and 
lasting union of purpose effected. Had they believed 
these things at the very moment of their revolution and 
had they been confirmed in that belief since, the sad re- 
verses which have recently marked the progress of their 
affairs toward an ordered and stable government of free 
men might have been avoided. The Russian people 
have been poisoned by the very same falsehoods that 
have kept the German people in the dark, and the 
poison has been administered by the very same hands. 
The only possible antidote is the truth. It cannot be 
uttered too plainly or too often. 

From every point of view, therefore, it has seemed 
to be my duty to speak these declarations of purpose, to 
add these specific interpretations to what I took the 
liberty of saying to the Senate in January. Our en- 
trance into the war has not altered our attitude to- 
wards the settlement that must come when it is over. 
When I said in January that the nations of the world 
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were entitled not only to free pathways upon the sea but 
also to assured and unmolested access to those pathways 
I was thinking, and I am thinking now, not of the 
smaller and weaker nations alone, which need our coun- 
tenance and support, but also of the great and powerful 
nations, and of our present enemies as well as our pres- 
ent associates in the war. I was thinking, and am 
thinking now, of Austria herself, among the rest, as 
well as of Serbia and of Poland. Justice and equality 
of rights can be had only at a great price. We are 
seeking permanent, not temporary, foundations for the 
peace of the world and must seek them candidly and 
fearlessly. As always, the right will prove to be the 
expedient. 

What shall we do, then, to push this great war of 
freedom and justice to its righteous conclusion? We 
must clear away with a thorough hand all impediments 
to success and we must make every adjustment of law 
that will facilitate the full and free use of our whole 
capacity and force as a fighting unit. 

One very embarrassing obstacle that stands in our 
way is that we are at war with Germany but not with 
her allies. I therefore very earnestly recommend that 
the Congress immediately declare the United States in a 
state of war with Austria-Hungary. Does it seem 
strange to you that this should be the conclusion of the 
argument I have just addressed to you? Itis not. It is 
in fact the inevitable logic of what I have said. Austria- 
Hungary is for the time being not her own mistress but 
simply the vassal of the German Government. We 
must face the facts as they are and act upon them with- 
out sentiment in this stern business. The government of 
Austria-Hungary is not acting upon its own initiative or 
in response to the wishes and feelings of its own peoples 
but as the instrument of another nation. We must meet 
its force with our own and regard the Central Powers 
as but one. The war can be successfully conducted in 
no other way. The same logic would lead also to a 
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declaration of war against Turkey and Bulgaria. They 
also are the tools of Germany. But they are mere tools 
and do not yet stand in the direct path of our necessary 
action. We shall go wherever the necessities of this 
war carry us, but it seems to me that we should go only 
where immediate and practical considerations lead us 
and not heed any others. 

The financial and military measures which must be 
adopted will suggest themselves as the war and its 
undertakings develop, but I will take the liberty of pro- 
posing to you certain other acts of legislation which 
seem to me to be needed for the support of the war and 
for the release of our whole force and energy. 

It will be necessary to extend in certain particulars 
the legislation of the last session with regard to alien 
enemies; and also necessary, I believe, to create a very 
definite and particular control over the entrance and de- 
parture of all persons into and from the United States. 

Legislation should be enacted defining as a criminal 
offense every willful violation of the presidential procla- 
mations relating to alien enemies promulgated under 
section 4067 of the Revised Statutes and providing 
appropriate punishments; and women as well as men 
should be included under the terms of the acts placing 
restraints upon alien enemies. It is likely that as time 
goes on many alien enemies will be willing to be fed and 
housed at the expense of the Government in the deten- 
tion camps and it would be the purpose of the legisla- 
tion I have suggested to confine offenders among them 
in penitentiaries and other similar institutions where 
they could be made to work as other criminals do. 

Recent experience has convinced me that the Congress 
must go further in authorizing the Government to set 
limits to prices. The law of supply and demand, I am 
sorry to say, has been replaced by the law of unrestricted 
selfishness. While we have eliminated profiteering in 
several branches of industry it still runs impudently 
rampant in others. The farmers, for example, com- 
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plain with a great deal of justice that, while the regula- 
tion of food prices restricts their incomes, no restraints 
are placed upon the prices of most of the things they 
must themselves purchase; and similar inequities obtain 
on all sides. 

It is imperatively necessary that the consideration of 
the full use of the water power of the country and also 
the consideration of the systematic and yet economical 
development of such of the natural resources of the 
country as are still under the control of the federal 
government should be immediately resumed and affirma- 
tively and constructively dealt with at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The pressing need of such legislation is 
daily becoming more obvious. 

The legislation proposed at the last session with re- 
gard to regulated combinations among our exporters, 
in order to provide for our foreign trade a more effec- 
tive organization and method of codperation, ought by 
all means to be completed at this session. 

And I beg that the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will permit me to express the opinion that it 
will be impossible to deal in any but a very wasteful and 
extravagant fashion with the enormous appropriations 
of the public moneys which must continue to be made, 
if the war is to be properly sustained, unless the House 
will consent to return to its former practice of initiating 
and preparing all appropriation bills through a single 
committee, in order that responsibility may be centered, 
expenditures standardized and made uniform, and waste 
and duplication as much as possible avoided. 

Additional legislation may also become necessary be- 
fore the present Congress again adjourns in order to 
effect the most efficient codrdination and operation of 
the railway and other transportation systems of the 
country; but to that I shall, if circumstances should de- 
mand, call the attention of the Congress upon another 
occasion. 

If I have overlooked anything that ought to be done 
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for the more effective conduct of the war, your own 
counsels will supply the omission. What I am per- 
fectly clear about is that in the present session of the 
Congress our whole attention and energy should be 
concentrated on the vigorous, rapid, and successful pros- 
ecution of the great task of winning the war. 

We can do this with all the greater zeal and enthusi- 
asm because we know that for us this is a war of high 
principle, debased by no selfish ambition of conquest or 
spoliation; because we know, and all the world knows, 
that we have been forced into it to save the very institu- 
tions we live under from corruption and destruction. 
The purposes of the Central Powers strike straight at 
the very heart of everything we believe in; their methods 
of warfare outrage every principle of humanity and of 
knightly honor; their intrigue has corrupted the very 
thought and spirit of many of our people; their sinister 
and secret diplomacy has sought to take our very terri- 
tory away from us and disrupt the Union of the States. 
Our safety would be at an end, our honor forever sullied 
and brought into contempt were we to permit their 
triumph. They are striking at the very existence of 
democracy and liberty. 

It is because it is for us a war of high, disinterested 
purpose, in which all the free peoples of the world are 
banded together for the vindication of right, a war for 
the preservation of our Nation and of all that it has 
held dear of principle and of purpose, that we feel our- 
selves doubly constrained to propose for its outcome 
only that which is righteous and of irreproachable inten- 
tion, for our foes as well as for our friends. The cause 
being just and holy, the settlement must be of like mo- 
tive and quality. For this we can fight, but for nothing 
less noble or less worthy of our traditions. For this 
cause we entered the war and for this cause will we 
battle until the last gun is fired. 

; I have spoken plainly because this seems to me the 
time when it is most necessary to speak plainly, in order 
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that all the world may know that even in the heat and 
ardor of the struggle and when our whole thought is of 
carrying the war through to its end we have not for- 
gotten any ideal or principle for which the name of 
America has been held in honor among the nations and 
for which it has been our glory to contend in the great 
generations that went before us. A supreme moment of 
history has come. The eyes of the people have been 
opened and they see. The hand of God is laid upon the 
nations. He will show them favor, I devoutly believe, 
only if they rise to the clear heights of His own justice 
and mercy. 


eee 


PROCLAMATION OF WAR WITH AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY 


PROCLAMATION ! ISSUED DECEMBER II, 1917. FROM 
‘UNITED STATES STATUTES AT LARGE, VOL..40, 
PT) (2), PP 19729-1730. 


* * * Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby proclaim 
to all whom it may concern that a state of war exists 
between the United States and the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government; and I do specially 
direct all officers, civil or military, of the United States 
that they exercise vigilance and zeal in the discharge of 
the duties incident to such a state of war; and I do, 
moreover, earnestly appeal to all American citizens that 
they, in loyal devotion to their country, dedicated from 
its foundation to the principles of liberty and justice, 
uphold the laws of the land, and give undivided and 
willing support to those measures which may be adopted 
by the constitutional authorities in prosecuting the war 
to a successful issue and in obtaining a secure and just 
peace; 

And, acting under and by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution of the United States 
and the aforesaid sections of the Revised Statutes, I do 
hereby further proclaim and direct that the conduct to 
be observed on the part of the United States toward all 
natives, citizens, denizens, or subjects of Austria-Hun- 
gary, being males of the age of fourteen years and up- 
ward, who shall be within the United States and not 
actually naturalized, shall be as follows: 


*In the first part of this Proclamation the President cites the resolu- 
tion of Congress, December 7, 1917, declaring war with Austria- 
Hungary. 
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All natives, citizens, denizens, or subjects of Austria-Hungary, 
being males of fourteen years and upwards who shall be within the 
United States and not actually naturalized, are enjoined to preserve 
the peace towards the United States and to refrain from crime 
against the public safety, and from violating the laws of the United 
States and of the States and Territories thereof, and to refrain 
from actual hostility or giving information, aid or comfort to the 
enemies of the United States, and to comply strictly with the regula- 
tions which are hereby or which may be from time to time promul- 
gated by the President; and so long as they shall conduct themselves 
in accordance with law, they shall be undisturbed in the peaceful 
pursuit of their lives and occupations and be accorded the considera- 
tion due to all peaceful and law-abiding persons, except so far as 
restrictions may be necessary for their own protection and for the 
safety of the United States; and toward such of said persons as 
conduct themselves in accordance with law, all citizens of the United 
States are enjoined to preserve the peace and to treat them with 
all such friendliness as may be compatible with loyalty and allegiance 
to the United States. 

And all natives, citizens, denizens or subjects of Austria-Hungary, 
being males of the age of fourteen years and upwards, who shall 
be within the United States and not actually naturalized, who fail 
to conduct themselves as so enjoined, in addition to all other pen- 
alties prescribed by law, shall be liable to restraint, or to give 
security, or to remove and depart from the United States in the 
manner prescribed by Sections 4069 and 4070 of the Revised Statutes, 
and as prescribed in regulations duly promulgated by the President; 


And pursuant to the authority vested in me, I hereby 
declare and establish the following regulations, which 
I find necessary in the premises and for the public 
safety: 


1. No native, citizen, denizen or subject of Austria-Hungary, 
being a male of the age of fourteen years and upwards, and not 
actually naturalized, shall depart from the United States until he 
shall have received such permit as the President shall prescribe, or 
except under order of a court, judge, or justice, under Sections 4069 
and 4070 of the Revised Statutes ; 

2. No such person shall land in or enter the United States, except 
under such restrictions and at such places as the President may 
prescribe; 

3. Every such person of whom there may be reasonable cause to 
believe that he is aiding or about to aid the enemy, or who may be 
at large to the danger of the public peace or safety, or who violates 
or attempts to violate, or of whom there is reasonable ground to 
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believe that he is about to violate any regulation duly promulgated 
by the President, or any criminal law of the United States, or of the 
States or Territories thereof, will be subject to summary arrest by 
the United States Marshal, or his deputy, or such other officer as 
the President shall designate, and to confinement in such peniten- 
tiary, prison, jail, military camp, or other place of detention as may 
be directed by the President. 


This proclamation and the regulations herein con- 
tained shall extend and apply to all land and water, 
continental or insular, in any way within the jurisdiction 


of the United States. 


PLACING RAILROADS UNDER GOVERN- 
MENT CONTROL 


PROCLAMATION * ISSUED DECEMBER 26, I9I7. FROM 
SIGNED COPY, IN MR. WILSON’S FILES, CORRECTED 
IN HIS OWN HAND. 


* * * Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President 
of the United States, under and by virtue of the powers 
vested in me by the foregoing resolutions and statute, 
and by virtue of all other powers thereto me enabling, 
do hereby, through Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
War, take possession and assume control at 12 o’clock 
noon on the twenty-eighth day of December, 1917, of 
each and every system of transportation and the appur- 
tenances thereof located wholly or in part within the 
boundaries of the continental United States and consist- 
ing of railroads, and owned or controlled systems of 
coastwise and inland transportation, engaged in general 
transportation, whether operated by steam or by electric 
power, including also terminals, terminal companies 
and terminal associations, sleeping and parlor cars, pri- 
vate cars and private car lines, elevators, warehouses, 
telegraph and telephone lines and all other equipment 
and appurtenances commonly used upon or operated as 
a part of such rail or combined rail and water systems 
of transportation;—to the end that such systems of 
transportation be utilized for the transfer and trans- 
portation of troops, war material and equipment, to the 
exclusion so far as may be necessary of all other traffic 
thereon; and that so far as such exclusive use be not 
necessary or desirable, such systems of transportation be 

1In the first part of this proclamation, the President cites the joint 
resolutions of Congress on April 6, 1917, declaring war with Ger- 
many, and on December 7, 1917, declaring war with Austria-Hungary, 
and gives the statutory authorization for his action in taking over 


the railroads. 
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operated and utilized in the performance of such other 
services as the national interest may require and of the 
usual and ordinary business and duties of common car- 
riers. 

It is hereby directed that the possession, control, 
operation and utilization of such transportation sys- 
tems hereby by me undertaken shall be exercised by 
and through William G. McAdoo, who is hereby ap- 
pointed and designated Director General of Railroads. 
Said Director may perform the duties imposed upon 
him, so long and to such extent, as he shall determine, 
through the Boards of Directors, Receivers, oficers and 
employees of said systems of transportation. Until and 
except so far as said Director shall from time to time 
by general or special orders otherwise provide, the 
Boards of Directors, Receivers, oficers and employees 
of the various transportation systems shall continue 
the operation thereof in the usual and ordinary course 
of the business of common carriers, in the names of 
their respective companies. 

Until and except so far as said Director shall from 
time to time otherwise by general or special orders de- 
termine, such systems of transportation shall remain 
subject to all existing statutes and orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and to all statutes and 
orders of regulating commissions of the various states 
in which said systems or any part thereof may be situ- 
ated. But any orders, general or special, hereafter 
made by said Director, shall have paramount authority 
and be obeyed as such. 

Nothing herein shall be construed as now affecting 
the possession, operation and control of street electric 
passenger railways, including railways commonly called 
interurbans, whether such railways be or be not owned 
or controlled by such railroad companies or systems. 
By subsequent order and proclamation, if and when it 
shall be found necessary or desirable, possession, con- 
trol or operation may be taken of all or any part of 
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such street railway systems, including subways and tun- 
nels; and by subsequent order and proclamation posses- 
sion, control and operation in whole or in part may also 
be relinquished to the owners thereof of any part of 
the railroad systems or rail and water systems, posses- 
sion and control of which are hereby assumed. 

The Director shall as soon as may be after having 
assumed such possession and control enter upon nego- 
tiations with the several companies looking to agree- 
ments for just and reasonable compensation for the 
possession, use and control of their respective properties 
on the basis of an annual guaranteed compensation, 
above accruing depreciation and the maintenance of 
their properties, equivalent, as nearly as may be, to the 
average of the net operating income thereof for the 
three-year period ending June 30, 1917,—the results 
of such negotiations to be reported to me for such 
action as may be appropriate and lawful. 

But nothing herein contained, expressed or implied, 
or hereafter done or suffered hereunder, shall be 
deemed in any way to impair the rights of the stock- 
holders, bondholders, creditors and other persons hav- 
ing interests in said systems of transportation or in the 
profits thereof, to receive just and adequate compensa- 
tion for the use and control and operation of their 
property hereby assumed. 

Regular dividends hitherto declared, and maturing 
interest upon bonds, debentures and other obligations, 
may be paid in due course; and such regular dividends 
and interest may continue to be paid until and unless 
the said Director shall from time to time otherwise 
by general or special orders determine; and, subject to 
the approval of the Director, the various carriers may 
agree upon and arrange for the renewal and extension 
of maturing obligations. 

Except with the prior written assent of said Direc- 
tor, no attachment by mesne process or on execution 
shall be levied on or against any of the property used 
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by any of said transportation systems in the conduct of 
their business as common carriers; but suits may be 
brought by and against said carriers and judgments 
rendered as hitherto until and except so far as said 
Director may, by general or special orders, otherwise 
determine. 

From and after 12 o’clock on said twenty-eighth day 
of December, 1917, all transportation systems included 
in this order and proclamation shall conclusively be 
deemed within the possession and control of said Direc- 
tor without further act or notice. But for the purpose 
of accounting said possession and control shall date 
from 12 o’clock midnight on Dec. 31, 1917. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAILWAYS 


STATEMENT TO CONGRESS, DECEMBER 26, 1917. FROM 
COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


I HAVE exercised the powers over the transporta- 

tion systems of the country which were granted me 
by the Act of Congress of last August because it has be- 
come imperatively necessary for me to do so. ‘This is 
a war of resources no less than of men, perhaps even 
more than of men, and it is necessary for the complete 
mobilization of our resources that the transportation 
systems of the country should be organized and em- 
ployed under a single authority and a simplified method 
of coérdination which have not proved possible under 
private management and control. The committee of 
railway executives who have been cooperating with 
the Government in this all-important matter have done 
the utmost that it was possible for them to do; have 
done it with patriotic zeal and with great ability; but 
there were difficulties that they could neither escape 
nor neutralize. Complete unity of administration in 
the present circumstances involves upon occasion and at 
many points a serious dislocation of earnings, and the 
committee was, of course, without power or authority 
to re-arrange charges or effect proper compensations 
and adjustments of earnings. Several roads which were 
willingly and with admirable public spirit accepting the 
orders of the committee have already suffered from 
these circumstances and should not be required to suffer 
further. In mere fairness to them the full authority 
of the Government must be substituted. The Govern- 
ment itself will thereby gain an immense increase of 
efficiency in the conduct of the war and of the innu- 
merable activities upon which its successful conduct 
depends. 
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The public interest must be first served and, in addi- 
tion, the financial interests of the Government and the 
financial interests of the railways must be brought under 
a common direction. The financial operations of the 
railways need not then interfere with the borrowings of 
the Government, and they themselves can be conducted 
at a greater advantage. Investors in railway securities 
may rest assured that their rights and interests will be 
as scrupulously looked after by the Government as they 
could be by the directors of the several railway systems. 
Immediately upon the reassembling of Congress I shall 
recommend that these definite guarantees be given: 
first, of course, that the railway properties will be main- 
tained during the period of federal control in as good 
repair and as complete equipment as when taken over 
by the Government, and, second, that the roads shall 
receive a net operating income equal in each case to 
the average net income of the three years preceding 
June 30, 1917; and I am entirely confident that the Con- 
gress will be disposed in this case, as in others, to see 
that justice is done and full security assured to the 
owners ‘and creditors of the great systems which the 
Government must now use under its own direction or 
else suffer serious embarrassment. 

The Secretary of War and I are agreed that, all the 
circumstances being taken into consideration, the best 
results can be obtained under the immediate executive 
direction of the Hon. William G. McAdoo, whose 
practical experience peculiarly fits him for the service 
and whose authority as Secretary of the Treasury will 
enable him to codrdinate as no other man could the 
many financial interests which will be involved and 
which might, unless systematically directed, suffer very 
embarrassing entanglements. 

The Government of the United States is the only 
great Government now engaged in the war which has 
not already assumed control of this sort. It was 
thought to be in the spirit of American institutions to 
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attempt to do everything that was necessary through 
private management, and if zeal and ability and patri- 
otic motive could have accomplished the necessary 
unification of administration, it would certainly have 
been accomplished; but no zeal or ability could over- 
come insuperable obstacles, and I have deemed it my 
duty to recognize that fact in all candor now that it is 
demonstrated and to use without reserve the great 
authority reposed in me. A great national necessity 
dictated the action and I was therefore not at liberty 
to abstain from it. 


nnn EEE 
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METHODS OF RAILWAY CONTROL 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT A JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS, JANUARY 4, 1918. FROM 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WIL- 
SON’S FILES. 


i HAVE asked the privilege of addressing you in order 
to report to you that on the twenty-eighth of De- 
cember last, during the recess of the Congress, acting 
through the Secretary of War and under the authority 
conferred upon me by the Act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916, I took possession and assumed control 
of the railway lines of the country and the systems of 
water transportation under their control. This step 
seemed to be imperatively necessary in the interest of 
the public welfare, in the presence of the great tasks of 
war with which we are now dealing. _As our own experi- 
ence develops difficulties and makes it clear what they 
are, I have deemed it my duty to remove those difficul- 
ties wherever I have the legal power to do so. To 
assume control of the vast railway systems of the coun- 
try is, I realize, a very great responsibility, but to fail 
to do so in the existing circumstances would have been 
a much greater. I assumed the less responsibility rather 
than the weightier. 

I am sure that I am speaking the mind of all thought- 
ful Americans when I say that it is our duty as the repre- 
sentatives of the Nation to do everything that it is 
necessary to do to secure the complete mobilization of 
the whole resources of America by as rapid and effective 
means as can be found. Transportation supplies all the 
arteries of mobilization. Unless it be under a single 
and unified direction, the whole process of the Nation’s 
action is embarrassed. 

It was in the true spirit of America, and it was right, 
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that we should first try to effect the necessary unification 
under the voluntary action of those who were in charge 
of the great railway properties; and we did try it. The 
directors of the railways responded to the need promptly ° 
and generously. The group of railway executives who 
were charged with the task of actual coordination and 
general direction performed their difficult duties with 
patriotic zeal and marked ability, as was to have been 
expected, and did, I believe, everything that it was pos- 
sible for them to do in the circumstances. If I have 
taken the task out of their hands, it has not been because 
of any dereliction or failure on their part but only be- 
cause there were some things which the Government can 
do and private management cannot. We shall continue 
to value most highly the advice and assistance of these 
gentlemen and I am sure we shall not find them with- ' 
holding it. 

It had become unmistakably plain that only under 
Government administration can the entire equipment of 
the several systems of transportation be fully and unre- 
servedly thrown into a common service without injurious 
discrimination against particular properties. Only under 
Government administration can an absolutely unre- 
stricted and unembarrassed common use be made of all 
tracks, terminals, terminal facilities and equipment of 
every kind. Only under that authority can new termi- 
nals be constructed and developed without regard to 
the requirements or limitations of particular roads. But 
under Government administration all these things will 
be possible,—not instantly, but as fast as practical 
difficulties, which cannot be merely conjured away, give 
way before the new management. 

The common administration will be carried out with 
as little disturbance of the present operating organiza- 
tions and personnel of the railways as possible. Nothing 
will be altered or disturbed which it is not necessary to 
disturb. We are serving the public interest and safe- 
guarding the public safety, but we are also regardful 
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of the interest of those by whom these great properties 
are owned and glad to avail ourselves of the experience 
and trained ability of those who have been managing 
“them. It is necessary that the transportation of troops 
and of war materials, of food and of fuel, and of every- 
thing that is necessary for the full mobilization of the 
energies and resources of the country, should be first 
considered, but it is clearly in the public interest also 
that the ordinary activities and the normal industrial 
and commercial life of the country should be interfered 
with and dislocated as little as possible, and the public 
may rest assured that the interest and convenience of 
the private shipper will be as carefully served and safe- 
guarded as it is possible to serve and safeguard it in the 
present extraordinary circumstances. 
' While the present authority of the Executive suffices 
for all purposes of administration, and while of course 
all private interests must for the present give way to 
the public necessity, it is, 1 am sure you will agree with 
me, right and necessary that the owners and creditors 
of the railways, the holders of their stocks and bonds, 
should receive from the Government an unqualified 
guarantee that their properties will be maintained 
throughout the period of federal control in as good 
repair and as complete equipment as at present, and 
that the several roads will receive under federal man- 
agement such compensation as is equitable and just alike 
to their owners and to the general public. I would sug- 
gest the average net railway operating income of the 
three years ending June 30, 1917. I earnestly recom- 
mend that these guarantees be given by appropriate 
legislation, and given as promptly as circumstances 
permit. 

I need not point out the essential justice of such guar- 
antees and their great influence and significance as ele- 
ments in the present financial and industrial situation of 
the country. Indeed, one of the strong arguments for 
assuming control of the railroads at this time is the 
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financial argument. It is necessary that the values of 
railway securities should be justly and fairly protected 
and that the large financial operations every year neces- 
sary in connection with the maintenance, operation and 
development of the roads should, during the period of 
the war, be wisely related to the financial operations of 
the Government. Our first duty is, of course, to con- 
serve the common interest and the common safety and 
to make certain that nothing stands in the way of the 
successful prosecution of the great war for liberty and 
justice, but it is also an obligation of public conscience 
and of public honor that the private interests we disturb 
should be kept safe from unjust injury, and it is of the 
utmost consequence to the Government itself that all 
great financial operations should be stabilized and coor- 
dinated with the financial operations of the Government. 
No borrowing should run athwart the borrowings of 
the federal treasury, and no fundamental industrial val- 
ues should anywhere be unnecessarily impaired. In the 
hands of many thousands of small investors in the coun- 
try, as well as in national banks, in insurance companies, 
in savings banks, in trust companies, in financial agencies 
of every kind, railway securities, the sum total of which 
runs up to some ten or eleven thousand millions, con- 
stitute a vital part of the structure of credit, and the 
unquestioned solidity of that structure must be main- 
tained. 

The Secretary of War and I easily agreed that, in 
view of the many complex interests which must be safe- 
guarded and harmonized, as well as because of his ex- 
ceptional experience and ability in this new field of 
governmental action, the Honorable William G. Mc- 
Adoo was the right man to assume direct administrative 
control of this new executive task. At our request, he 
consented to assume the authority and duties of organ- 
izer and Director General of the new Railway Admin- 
istration. He has assumed those duties and his work is 


in active progress. 
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It is probably too much to expect that even under the 
unified railway administration which will now be possible 
sufficient economies can be effected in the operation of 
the railways to make it possible to add to their equip- 
ment and extend their operative facilities as much as the 
present extraordinary demands upon their use will ren- 
der desirable without resorting to the national treasury 
for the funds. If it is not possible, it will, of course, 
be necessary to, resort to the Congress for grants of 
money for that purpose. The Secretary of the Treasury 
will advise with your committees with regard to this 
very practical aspect of the matter. For the present, 
I suggest only the guarantees I have indicated and such 
appropriations as are necessary at the outset of this 
task. I take the liberty of expressing the hope that 
the Congress may grant these promptly and ungrudg- 
ingly. We are dealing with great matters and will, I 
am sure, deal with them greatly. 


THE FOURTEEN POINTS SPEECH 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT A JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS, JANUARY 8, 1918. FROM 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WIL- 
SON’S FILES. 


0 pecs more, as repeatedly before, the spokesmen of 
the Central Empires have indicated their desire to 
discuss the objects of the war and the possible bases of 
a general peace. Parleys have been in progress at Brest- 
Litovsk between representatives of the Central Powers 
to which the attention of all the belligerents has been 
invited for the purpose of ascertaining whether it may 
be possible to extend these parleys into a general con- 
ference with regard to terms of peace and settlement. 
The Russian representatives presented not only a per- 
fectly definite statement of the principles upon which 
they would be willing to conclude peace but also an 
equally definite program of the concrete application of 
those principles. The representatives of the Central 
Powers, on their part, presented an outline of settlement 
which, if much less definite, seemed susceptible of liberal 
interpretation until their specific program of practical 
terms was added. That program proposed no conces- 
sions at all either to the sovereignty of Russia or to 
the preferences of the populations with whose fortunes 
it dealt, but meant, in a word, that the Central Empires 
were to keep every foot of territory their armed forces 
had occupied,—every province, every city, every point 
of vantage,—as a permanent addition to their territo- 
ries and their power. It is a reasonable conjecture that 
the general principles of settlement which they at first 
suggested originated with the more liberal statesmen of 
Germany and Austria, the men who have begun to feel 
the force of their own peoples’ thought and purpose, 
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while the concrete terms of actual settlement came from 
the military leaders who have no thought but to keep 
what they have got. The negotiations have been broken 
off. The Russian representatives were sincere and in 
earnest. They cannot entertain such proposals of con- 
quest and domination. 

The whole incident is full of significance. It is also 
full of perplexity. With whom are the Russian repre- 
sentatives dealing? For whom are the representatives 
of the Central Empires speaking? Are they speaking 
for the majorities of their respective parliaments or for 
the minority parties, that military and imperialistic 
minority which has so far dominated their whole policy 
and controlled the affairs of Turkey and of the Balkan 
states which have felt obliged to become their associates 
in this war? The Russian representatives have insisted, 
very justly, very wisely, and in the true spirit of modern 
democracy, that the conferences they have been holding 
with the Teutonic and Turkish statesmen should be held 
within open, not closed, doors, and all the world has 
been audience, as was desired. To whom have we been 
listening, then? To those who speak the spirit and inten- 
tion of the Resolutions of the German Reichstag of the 
ninth of July last, the spirit and intention of the liberal 
leaders and parties of Germany, or to those who resist 
and defy that spirit and intention and insist upon con- 
quest and subjugation? Or are we listening, in fact, 
to both, unreconciled and in open and hopeless contra-: 
diction? These are very serious and pregnant questions. 
Upon the answer to them depends the peace of the 
world. 

But, whatever the results of the parleys at Brest- 
Litovsk, whatever the confusions of counsel and of pur- 
pose in the utterances of the spokesmen of the Central 
Impires, they have again attempted to acquaint the 
world with their objects in the war and have again chal- 
lenged their adversaries to say what their objects are 
and what sort of settlement they would deem just and 
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satisfactory. There is no good reason why that chal- 
lenge should not be responded to, and responded to 
with the utmost candor. We did not wait for it. Not 
once, but again and again, we have laid our whole 
thought and purpose before the world, not in general 
terms only, but each time with sufficient definition to 
make it clear what sort of definitive terms of settlement 
must necessarily spring out of them. Within the last 
week Mr. Lloyd George has spoken with admirable 
candor and in admirable spirit for the people and Goy- 
ernment of Great Britain. There is no confusion of 
counsel among the adversaries of the Central Powers, 
no uncertainty of principle, no vagueness of detail. The 
only secrecy of counsel, the only lack of fearless frank- 
ness, the only failure to make definite statement of the 
objects of the war, lies with Germany and her Allies. 
The issues of life and death hang upon these definitions. 
No statesman who has the least conception of his re- 
sponsibility ought for a moment to permit himself to 
continue this tragical and appalling outpouring of blood 
and treasure unless he is sure beyond a peradventure 
that the objects of the vital sacrifice are part and parcel 
of the very life of Society and that the people for whom 
he speaks think them right and imperative as he does. 
There is, moreover, a voice calling for these defini- 
tions of principle and of purpose which is, it seems to 
me, more thrilling and more compelling than any of 
the many moving voices with which the troubled air 
of the world is filled. It is the voice of the Russian peo- 
ple. They are prostrate and all but helpless, it would 
seem, before the grim power of Germany, which has 
hitherto known no relenting and no pity. Their power, 
apparently, is shattered. And yet their soul is not sub- 
servient. They will not yield either in principle or in 
action. Their conception of what is right, of what it 
is humane and honorable for them to accept, has been 
stated with a frankness, a largeness of view, a generos- 
ity of spirit, and a universal human sympathy which 
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must challenge the admiration of every friend of man- 
kind; and they have refused to compound their ideals 
or desert others that they themselves may be safe. They 
call to us to say what it is that we desire, in what, if in 
anything, our purpose and our spirit differ from theirs; 
and I believe that the people of the United States would 
wish me to respond, with utter simplicity and frank- 
ness. Whether their present leaders believe it or not, 
it is our heartfelt desire and hope that some way may 
be opened whereby we may be privileged to assist the 
people of Russia to attain their utmost hope of liberty 
and ordered peace. 

It will be our wish and purpose that the processes of 
peace, when they are begun, shall be absolutely open 
and that they shall involve and permit henceforth no 
secret understandings of any kind. ‘The day of conquest 
and -aggrandizement is gone by; so is also the day of 
secret covenants entered into in the interest of particu- 
lar governments and likely at some unlooked-for mo- 
ment to upset the peace of the world. It is this happy 
fact, now clear to the view of every public man whose 
thoughts do not still linger in an age that is dead and 
gone, which makes it possible for every nation whose 
purposes are consistent with justice and the peace of 
the world to avow now or at any other time the objects 
it has in view. 

We entered this war because violations of right had 
occurred which touched us to the quick and made the life 
of our own people impossible unless they were corrected 
and the world secured once for all against their recur- 
rence. What we demand in this war, therefore, is noth- 
ing peculiar to ourselves. It is that the world be made 
fit and safe to live in; and particularly that it be made 
safe for every peace-loving nation which, like our own, 
wishes to live its own life, determine its own institutions, 
be assured of justice and fair dealing by the other peo- 
ples of the world as against force and selfish aggression. 
All the peoples of the world are in effect partners in this 
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interest, and for our own part we see very clearly that 
unless justice be done to others it will not be done to us. 
The program of the world’s peace, therefore, is our 
program; and that program, the only possible program, 
as we see it, is this: 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after 
which there shall be no private international under- 
standings of any kind but diplomacy shall proceed 
always frankly and in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, 
outside territorial waters, alike in peace and in war, ex- 
cept as the seas may be closed in whole or in part by 
international action for the enforcement of  inter- 
national covenants. 

IlJ. The removal, so far as possible, of all economic 
barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace 
and associating themselves for its maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that na- 
tional armaments will be reduced *to the lowest point 
consistent with domestic safety. 

V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial 
adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon a strict 
observance of the principle that in determining all such 
questions of sovereignty the interests of the populations 
concerned must have equal weight with the equitable 
claims of the government whose title is to be determined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such 
a settlement of all questions affecting Russia as will 
secure the best and freest cooperation of the other na- 
tions of the world in obtaining for her an unhampered 
and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent 
determination of her own political development and 
national policy and assure her of a sincere welcome into 
the society of free nations under institutions of her 
own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistance 
also of every kind that she may need and may herself 
desire. The treatment accorded Russia by her sister 
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nations in the months to come will be the acid test of 
their good will, of their comprehension of her needs 
as distinguished from their own interests, and of their 
intelligent and unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be 
evacuated and restored, without any attempt to limit 
the sovereignty which she enjoys in common with all 
other free nations. No other single act will serve as 
this will serve to restore confidence among the nations 
in the laws which they have themselves set and deter- 
mined for the government of their relations with one 
another. Without this healing act the whole structure 
and validity of international law is forever impaired. 

VIII. All French territory should be freed and the 
invaded portions restored, and the wrong done to 
France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace-Lor- 
raine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for 
nearly fifty years, should be righted, in order that peace 
may once more be made secure in the interest of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should 
be effected along clearly recognizable lines of nation- 
ality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place 
among the nations we wish to see safeguarded and as- 
sured, should be accorded the freest opportunity of 
autonomous development. 

XI. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be 
evacuated; occupied territories restored; Serbia ac- 
corded free and secure access to the sea; and the rela- 
tions of the several Balkan states to one another deter- 
mined by friendly counsel along historically established 
lines of allegiance and nationality; and international 
guarantees of the political and economic independence 
and territorial integrity of the several Balkan states 
should be entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman 
Empire should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the 
other nationalities which are now under Turkish rule 
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should be assured an undoubted security of life and an 
absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous devel- 
opment, and the Dardanelles should be permanently 
opened as a free passage to the ships and commerce of 
all nations under international guarantees. 

XIII. An independent Polish state should be erected 
which should include the territories inhabited by indis- 
putably Polish populations, which should be assured a 
free and secure access to the sea, and whose political 
and economic independence and territorial integrity 
should be guaranteed by international covenant. 

XIV. A general association of nations must be 
formed under specific covenants for the purpose of 
affording mutual guarantees of political independence 
and territorial integrity to great and small states alike. 

In regard to these essential rectifications of wrong 
and assertions of right we feel ourselves to be intimate 
partners of all the governments and peoples associated 
together against the Imperialists. We cannot be sep- 
arated in interest or divided in purpose. We stand 
together until the end. 

For such arrangements and covenants we are willing 
to fight and to continue to fight until they are achieved; 
but only because we wish the right to prevail and desire 
a just and stable peace such as can be secured only by 
removing the chief provocations to war, which this pro- 
gram does remove. We have no jealousy of German 
greatness, and there is nothing in this program that 
impairs it. We grudge her no achievement or distinc- 
tion of learning or of pacific enterprise such as have 
made her record very bright and very enviable. We do 
not wish to injure her or to block in any way her legiti- 
mate influence or power. We do not wish to fight her 
either with arms or with hostile arrangements of trade 
if she is willing to associate herself with us and the other 
peace-loving nations of the world in covenants of justice 
and law and fair dealing. We wish her only to accept a 
place of equality among the peoples of the world,—the 
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new world in which we now live,—instead of a place 
of mastery. 

Neither do we presume to suggest to her any altera- 
tion or modification of her institutions. But it is neces- 
sary, we must frankly say, and necessary as a prelimi- 
nary to any intelligent dealings with her on our part, 
that we should know whom her spokesmen speak for 
when they speak to us, whether for the Reichstag major- 
ity or for the military party and the men whose creed is 
imperial domination. 

We have spoken now, surely, in terms too concrete to 
admit of any further doubt or question. An evident 
principle runs through the whole program I have out- 
lined. It is the principle of justice to all peoples and 
nationalities, and their right to live on equal terms of 
liberty and safety with one another, whether they be 
strong or weak. Unless this principle be made its foun- 
dation no part of the structure of international justice 
can stand. The people of the United States could act 
upon no other principle; and to the vindication of this 
principle they are ready to devote their lives, their 
honor, and everything that they possess. The moral 
climax of this the culminating and final war for humau 
liberty has come, and they are ready. to put their own 
strength, their own highest purpose, their own integrity 
and devotion to the test. 


WELCOME TO THE FIRST RUMANIAN 
MINISTER AT WASHINGTON 


REPLY TO THE RUMANIAN MINISTER, DR. CONSTANTIN 
ANGELESCO, UPON HIS PRESENTATION OF CREDEN- 
TIALS, JANUARY I5, 1918. FROM “OFFICIAL 
BULLETIN,” NO. 211. 


I AM happy to accept the letters by which His 

Majesty, the King of Rumania, accredits you as 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
the Government of the United States, and to accord 
you formal recognition in that capacity. 

I appreciate and thank you for the views you express 
with regard to the present effect of the entrance of the 
Government of the United States of America into the 
fearful war now raging in Europe and your hopeful 
prediction that through this a new order of things 
built upon the freedom of nations and international 
equity will result. 

The United States has been forced into this great 
conflict much against its will, and yet there is a great 
underlying satisfaction in the thought that no longer 
must the United States stand off, a mute spectator, in 
the presence of the cruel and barbaric acts which have 
been heaped upon your people. Your nation has en- 
dured with extraordinary patience and self-possession a 
long series of tyrannies at the hands of a relentless 
oppressor, and the United States, in fighting to protect 
her own liberty and integrity as a nation, is glad to 
have freed its arm for the like protection of your 
country and your country’s allies. I am glad to express 
the confidence that our combined efforts will issue in a 
final triumph of right and liberty. 

The intercourse between our two countries in the 
past, while always animated by trust and confidence, has 
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not been extensive, but Rumania and the United States 
are now drawn closer together as common sufferers in 
a common cause, and the action of the Government of 
Rumania in sending a diplomatic representative to this 
country is accepted as an added evidence of fraternal 
good will and a welcome recognition of the importance 
of unity and good understanding. 

I welcome you to our country as the first Rumanian 
Minister at Washington, and I am sure that your efforts 
in that high capacity to promote the common interest 
of both Rumania and the United States will be success- 
ful. In these efforts I shall be most happy to give you 
my hearty cooperation. 

I trust that you will find your residence at this capital 
most agreeable. 


PURE CONTROL 


STATEMENT UPHOLDING THE FUEL CURTAILMENT 
ORDER, JANUARY 19, 1918. FROM ORIGINAL COPY 
IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


I WAS, of course, consulted by Mr. Garfield before 

the fuel order of yesterday was issued, and fully 
agreed with him that it was necessary, much as I re- 
gretted the necessity. ‘This war calls for many sacri- 
fices, and sacrifices of the sort called for by this order 
are infinitely less than sacrifices of life which might 
otherwise be involved. It is absolutely necessary to 
get the ships away, it is absolutely necessary to relieve 
the congestion at the ports and upon the railways, it 
is absolutely necessary to move great quantities of food, 
and it is absolutely necessary that our people should 
be warmed in their homes if nowhere else, and half- 
way measures would not have accomplished the desired 
ends. If action such as this had not been taken, we 
should have limped along from day to day with a 
slowly improving condition of affairs with regard to 
the shipment of food and of coal, but without such 
immediate relief as had become absolutely necessary 
because of the congestions of trafic which have been 
piling up for the last few months. 

I have every confidence that the result of action of 
this sort will justify it and that the people of the 
country will loyally and patriotically respond to neces- 
sities of this kind as they have to every other sacrifice 
involved in the war. We are upon a war footing, and 
I am confident that the people of the United States are 
willing to observe the same sort of discipline that 
might be involved in the actual conflict itself. 
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“ORDERLY OBSERVANCE OF THE 
SABBATH” 


MESSAGE TO THE ARMY AND NAVY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, JANUARY 20, 1918. FROM COPY IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


HE President, commander in chief of the Army 
and Navy, following the reverent example of his 
predecessors, desires and enjoins the orderly observ- 
ance of the Sabbath by the officers and men in the mill- 
tary and naval service of the United States. ‘The 
importance for man and beast of the prescribed weekly 
rest, the sacred rights of Christian soldiers and sailors, 
a becoming deference to the best sentiment of a Chris- 
tian people, and a due regard for the Divine Will 
demand that Sunday labor in the Army and Navy be 
reduced to the measure of strict necessity. Such an 
observance of Sunday is dictated by the best traditions 
of our people and by the convictions of all who look to 
Divine Providence for guidance and protection, and, in 
repeating in this order the language of President Lin- 
coln, the President is confident that he is speaking alike 
to the hearts and to the consciences of those under his 
authority. 


EFFICIENCY OF WAR DEPARTMENT 


STATEMENT ANSWERING SENATOR CHAMBERLAIN’S 
CHARGE OF GOVERNMENT INEFFICIENCY, JANU- 
ARY 21, 1918. FROM “OFFICIAL BULLETIN,” 
NO. 214. 


ENATOR CHAMBERLAIN’S statement as to the 
present inaction and ineffectiveness of the Govern- 
ment is an astonishing and absolutely unjustifiable dis- 
tortion of the truth. As a matter of fact, the War 
Department has performed a task of unparalleled mag- 
nitude and difficulty with extraordinary promptness and 
efhciency. There have been delays and disappointments 
and partial miscarriages of plans, all of which have 
been drawn into the foreground and exaggerated by 
the investigations which have been in progress since 
the Congress assembled—investigations which drew 
indispensable officials of the department constantly 
away from their work and officers from their com- 
mands and contributed a great deal to such delay and 
confusion as had inevitably arisen. But, by compari- 
son with what has been accomplished, these things, 
much as they were to be regretted, were insignificant, 
and no mistake has been made which has been repeated. 
Nothing helpful or likely to speed or facilitate the 
war tasks of the Government has come out of such 
criticism and investigation. I understand that reorgani- 
zations by legislation are to be proposed—I have not 
been consulted about them and have learned of them 
only at second hand—but their proposal came after 
effective measures of reorganization had been thought- 
fully and maturely perfected, and inasmuch as these 
measures have been the result of experience, they are 
much more likely than any others to be effective, if the 
Congress will but remove the few statutory obstacles of 
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rigid departmental organization which stand in their 
way. The legislative proposals I have heard of would 
involve long additional delays and turn our experience 
into mere lost motion. My association and constant 
conference with the Secretary of War have taught me 
to regard him as one of the ablest public officials I have 
ever known. The country will soon learn whether he 
or his critics understand the business in hand. 

To add, as Senator Chamberlain did, that there is 
inefhciency in every department and bureau of the Goy- 
ernment is to show such ignorance of actual conditions 
as to make it impossible to attach any importance to 
his statement. Iam bound to infer that that statement 
sprang out of opposition to the administration’s whole 
policy rather than out of any serious intention to reform 
its practice. 


PEE AL LO THE KARMERS TO. “STAND:BY’ 


MESSAGE TO THE FARMERS’ CONFERENCE AT URBANA, 
ILLINOIS, JANUARY 31, 1918. FROM “OFFICIAL 
BULLETIN,” NO. 222. 


AM very sorry indeed that I cannot be present in 
person at the Urbana conference.’ I should like 
to enjoy the benefit of the inspiration and exchange of 
counsel which I know I should obtain, but in the cir- 
cumstances it has seemed impossible for me to be pres- 
ent, and therefore I can only send you a very earnest 
message expressing my interest and the thoughts which 
such a conference must bring prominently into every 
mind. 

I need not tell you, for I am sure you realize as 
keenly as I do, that we are as a Nation in the presence 
of a great task which demands supreme sacrifice and 
endeavor of every one of us. We can give everything 
that is needed with the greater willingness, and even 
satisfaction, because the object of the war in which we 
are engaged is the greatest that free men have ever 
undertaken. It is to prevent the life of the world from 
being determined and the fortunes of men everywhere 
affected by small groups of military masters, who seek 
their own interest and the selfish dominion throughout 
the world of the Governments they unhappily for the 
moment control. You will not need to be convinced 
that it was necessary for us as a free people to take 
part in this war. It had raised its evil hand against 
us. The rulers of Germany had sought to exercise 
their power in such a way as to shut off our economic 

1Mr. Wilson was prevented by illness from being present at the 
Conference. Since Secretary Houston, who was to have represented 
the President, was also unable to attend the Conference, owing to 
a tie-up in transportation facilities, the message was presented by 
President James of the University of Illinois. 
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life so far as our intercourse with Europe was con- 
cerned, and to confine our people. within the Western 
Hemisphere while they accomplished purposes which 
would have permanently impaired and impeded every 
process of our national life and have put the fortunes of 
America at the mercy of the Imperial Government of 
Germany. 

This was no threat. It had become a reality. Their 
hand of violence had been laid upon our own people 
and our own property in flagrant violation not only of 
justice but of the well-recognized and long-standing 
covenants of international law and treaty. We are 
fighting, therefore, as truly for the liberty and self- 
government of the United States as if the war of our 
own Revolution had to be fought over again; and every 
man in every business in the United States must know 
by this time that his whole future fortune lies in the 
balance. Our national life and our whole economic 
development will pass under the sinister influences of 
foreign control if we do not win. We must win, there-. 
fore, and we shall win. I need not ask you to pledge 
your lives and fortunes with those of the rest of the 
Nation to the accomplishment of that great end. 

You will realize, as I think statesmen on both sides 
of the water realize, that the culminating crisis of the 
struggle has come and that the achievements of this 
year on the one side or the other must determine the 
issue. It has turned out that the forces that fight for 
freedom, the freedom of men all over the world as well 
as our own, depend upon us in an extraordinary and un- 
expected degree for sustenance, for the supply of the 
materials by which men are to live and to fight, and 
it will be our glory when the war is over that we have 
supplied those materials and supplied them abundantly, 
and it will be all the more glory because in supplying 
them we have made our supreme effort and sacrifice. 

In the field of agriculture we have agencies and instru- 
mentalities, fortunately, such as no other government 
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in the world can show. The Department of Agriculture 
is undoubtedly the greatest practical and scientific agri- 
cultural organization in the world. Its total annual 
budget of $46,000,000 has been increased during the 
last four years more than 72 per cent. It has a staff 
of 18,000, including a large number of highly trained 
experts, and alongside of it stand the unique land-grant 
colleges, which are without example elsewhere, and the 
69 state and federal experiment stations. These. col- 
leges and experiment stations have a total endowment 
of plant and equipment of $172,000,000 and an income 
of more than $35,000,000, with 10,271 teachers, a 
resident student body of 125,000, and a vast additional 
number receiving instruction at their homes. County 
agents, joint oficers of the Department of Agriculture 
and of the colleges, are everywhere co6perating with 
the farmers and assisting them. The number of exten- 
sion workers under the Smith-Lever Act and under the 
recent emergency legislation has grown to 5,500 men 
and women working regularly in the various communi- 
ties and taking to the farmer the latest scientific and 
practical information. 

Alongside these great public agencies stand the very 
effective voluntary organizations among the farmers 
themselves which are more and more learning the best 
methods of codperation and the best methods of putting 
to practical use the assistance derived from govern- 
mental sources. ‘The banking legislation of the last 
two or three years has given the farmers access to the 
great lendable capital of the country, and it has become 
the duty both of the men in charge of the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System and of the Farm Loan Banking 
System to see to it that the farmers obtain the credit, 
both short term and long term, to which they are not 
only entitled, but which it is imperatively necessary 
should be extended to them if the present tasks of the 
country are to be adequately performed. Both by 
direct purchase of nitrates and by the establishment of 
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plants to produce nitrates the Government is doing its 
utmost to assist in the problem of fertilization. The 
Department of Agriculture and other agencies are 
actively assisting the farmers to locate, safeguard, and 
secure at cost an adequate supply of sound seed. ‘The 
Department has $2,500,000 available for this purpose 
now and has asked the Congress for $6,000,000 more. 

The labor problem is one of great difficulty and some 
of the best agencies of the Nation are addressing them- 
selves to the task of solving it, so far as it is possible 
to solve it. Farmers have not been exempted from the 
draft. I know that they would not wish to be. I take 
it for granted they would not wish to be put in a class 
by themselves in this respect. But the attention of the 
War Department has been very seriously centered upon 
the task of interfering with the labor of the farms as 
little as possible, and under the new draft regulations 
I believe that the farmers of the country will find that 
their supply of labor is very much less seriously drawn 
upon than it was under the first and initial draft, made 
before we had had our present full experience in these 
perplexing matters. The supply of labor in all indus- 
tries is a matter we must look to and are looking to 
with diligent care. 

And let me say that the stimulation of the agencies 
I have enumerated has been responded to by the farmers 
in splendid fashion. I dare say that you are aware 
that the farmers of this country are as efficient as any 
other farmers in the world. They do not produce more 
per acre than the farmers in Europe. It is not necessary 
that they should do so. It would perhaps be bad 
economy for them to attempt it. But they do produce 
by two to three or four times more per man, per unit 
of labor and capital, than the farmers of any European 
country. They are more alert and use more labor-sav- 
ing devices than any other farmers in the world. And 
their response to the demands of the present emergency 
has been in every way remarkable. Last spring their 
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planting exceeded by 12,000,000 acres the largest plant- 
ing of any previous year, and the yields from the crops 
were record-breaking yields. In the fall of 1917 a 
wheat acreage of 42,170,000 was planted, which was 
one million larger than for any preceding year, three 
millions greater than the next largest, and seven millions 
greater than the preceding five-year average. 

But I ought to say to you that it is not only necessary 
that these achievements should be repeated, but that 
they should be exceeded. I know what this advice in- 
volves. It involves not only labor but sacrifice, the 
painstaking application of every bit of scientific knowl- 
edge and every tested practice that is available. It 
means the utmost economy, even to the point where the 
pinch comes. It means the kind of concentration and 
self-sacrifice which is involved in the field of battle 
itself, where the object always looms greater than the 
individual. And yet the Government will help and 
help in every way that is possible. The impression 
which prevails in some quarters, that while the Govern- 
ment has sought to fix the prices of foodstuffs, it has 
not sought to fix other prices which determine the ex- 
penses of the farmer is a mistaken one. As a matter of 
fact, the Government has actively and successfully regu- 
lated the prices of many fundamental materials under- 
lying all the industries of the country, and has regulated 
them, not only for the purchases of the Government, 
but also for the purchases of the general public, and I 
have every reason to believe that the Congress will 
extend the powers of the Government in this important 
and even essential matter, so that the tendency to 
profiteering which is showing itself in too many quar- 
ters, may be effectively checked. In fixing the prices of 
foodstuffs the Government has sincerely tried to keep 
the interests of the farmer as much in mind as the inter- 
ests of the communities which are to be served, but it 
is serving mankind as well as the farmer, and every- 
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thing in these times of war takes on the rigid aspect 
of duty. 

I will not appeal to you to continue and renew and 
increase your efforts. I do not believe that it is neces- 
sary to do so. I believe that you will do it without 
any word or appeal from me, because you understand 
as well as I do the needs and opportunities of this great 
hour when the fortunes of mankind everywhere seem 
about to be determined and when America has the 
greatest opportunity she has ever had to make good her 
own freedom and in making it good to lend a helping 
hand to men struggling for their freedom everywhere. 
You remember that it was farmers from whom came 
the first shots at Lexington, that set aflame the revolu- 
tion that made America free. I hope and believe that 
the farmers of America will willingly and conspicuously 
stand by to win this war also. 

The toil, the intelligence, the energy, the foresight, 
the self-sacrifice, and devotion of the farmers of Amer- 
ica will, I believe, bring to a triumphant conclusion 
this great last war for the emancipation of men from 
the control of arbitrary government and the selfishness 
of class legislation and control, and then, when the end 
has come, we may look each other in the face and be 
glad that we are Americans and have had the privilege 
to play such a part. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FARMERS 


REPLY TO A DELEGATION FROM THE FARMERS’ COOP- 
ERATIVE AND EDUCATIONAL UNION, FEBRUARY 8, 
1918. FROM “OFFICIAL BULLETIN,” NO. 230. 


I CANNOT, of course, offhand answer so important a 
memorial as this, and I need not tell you that it will 
receive my most careful and respectful attention. Many 
of the questions that are raised here have been matters 
of very deep and constant.concern with us for months 
past, and I believe that many of them are approaching 
as successful a solution as we can work out for them, 
but just what those steps are I cannot now detail to 
you. You are probably familiar with some of them. 

I want to say that I fully recognize, as Mr. Davis 
has said, that you gentlemen do not mean that your 
utmost efforts will be dependent upon the acceptance 
of these suggestions. I know you are going to do your 
level best in any circumstances, and I count on you with 
the utmost confidence in that. There has never been a 
time, gentlemen, which tested the real quality of folks 
as this time is going to test,it; because we are fighting 
for something bigger than any man’s imagination can 
grasp. This is the final tackle between the things that 
America has always been opposed to and was organized 
to fight and the things that she stands for. It is the 
final contest, and to lose it would set the world back, 
not a hundred—perhaps several—years in the develop- 
ment of human rights. The thing cannot be exaggerated 
in its importance, and I know that you men are ready, 
as I am, to spend every ounce of energy we have got 
in solving this thing. If we cannot solve it in the best 
way, we will solve it in the next best way, and if the 
next best way is not available, we will solve it in the way 
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next best to that, but we will tackle it in some way and 
do it as well as we can. 

I am complimented by a visit of so large a represen- 
tation, and thank you for the candid presentation of 
this interesting memorial. 


WAR AIMS OF GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT A JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES. OF CONGRESS, DISCUSSING THE GERMAN 
AND AUSTRIAN REPLIES TO THE STATEMENT OF 
ALLIED WAR AIMS. FEBRUARY II, 1918. FROM 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WIL- 
SON’S FILES. 


O* THE eighth of January I had the honor of 
addressing you on the objects of the war as our 
people conceive them. The Prime Minister of Great 
Britain had spoken in similar terms on the fifth of Janu- 
ary. To these addresses the German Chancellor replied 
on the twenty-fourth and Count Czernin, for Austria, 
on the same day. It is gratifying to have our desire so 
promptly realized that all exchanges of view on this 
great matter should be made in the hearing of all the 
world. 

Count Czernin’s reply, which is directed chiefly to my 
own address of the eighth of January, is uttered in a 
very friendly tone. He finds in my statement a suf- 
ficiently encouraging approach to the views of his own 
Government to justify him in believing that it furnishes 
a basis for a more detailed discussion of purposes by 
the two Governments. He is represented to have inti- 
mated that the views he was expressing had been com- 
municated to me beforehand and that I was aware of 
them at the time he was uttering them; but in this I am 
sure he was misunderstood. I had received no intima- 
tion of what he intended to say. There was, of course, 
no reason why he should communicate privately with 
me. I am quite content to be one of his public audience. 

Count von Hertling’s reply is, I must say, very vague 
and very confusing. It is full of equivocal phrases and 
leads it is not clear where. But it is certainly in a very 
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different tone from that of Count Czernin, and appar- 
ently of an opposite purpose. It confirms, I am sorry 
to say, rather than removes, the unfortunate impres- 
sion made by what we had learned of the conferences 
at Brest-Litovsk. His discussion and acceptance of our 
general principles lead him to no practical conclusions. 
He refuses to apply them to the substantive items which 
must constitute the body of any final settlement. He is 
jealous of international action and of international coun- 
sel. He accepts, he says, the principle of public diplo- 
macy, but he appears to insist that it be confined, at any 
rate-in this case, to generalities and that the several 
particular questions of territory and sovereignty, the 
several questions upon whose settlement must depend 
the acceptance of peace by the twenty-three states now 
engaged in the war, must be discussed and settled, not 
in general council, but severally by the nations most 
immediately concerned by interest or neighborhood. He 
agrees that the seas should be free, but looks askance 
at any limitation to that freedom by international action 
in the interest of the common order. He would with- 
out reserve be glad to see economic barriers removed 
between nation and nation, for that could in no way 
impede the ambitions of the military party with whom 
he seems constrained to keep on terms. Neither does 
he raise objection to a limitation of armaments. That 
matter will be settled of itself, he thinks, by the eco- 
nomic conditions which must follow the war. But the 
German colonies, he demands, must be returned without 
debate. He will discuss with no one but the representa- 
tives of Russia what disposition shall be made of the 
peoples and the lands of the Baltic provinces; with no 
one but the Government of France the ‘‘conditions”’ 
under which French territory shall be evacuated; and 
only with Austria what shall be done with Poland. In 
the determination of all questions affecting the Balkan 
states he defers, as I understand him, to Austria and 
Turkey; and with regard to the agreements to be en- 
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tered into concerning the non-Turkish peoples of the 
present Ottoman Empire, to the Turkish authorities 
themselves. After a settlement all around, effected in 
this fashion, by individual barter and concession, he 
would have no objection, if I correctly interpret his 
statement, to a league of nations which would undertake 
to hold the new balance of power steady against external 
disturbance. 

It must be evident to everyone who understands what 
this war has wrought in the opinion and temper of the 
world that no general peace, no peace worth the infinite 
sacrifices of these years of tragical suffering, can pos- 
sibly be arrived at in any such fashion. The method 
the German Chancellor proposes is the method of the 
Congress of Vienna. We cannot and will not return to 
that. What is at stake now is the peace of the world. 
What we are striving for is a new international order 
based upon broad and universal principles of right and 
justice,—no mere peace of shreds and patches. Is it 
possible that Count von Hertling does not see that, does 
not grasp it, is in fact living in his thought in a world 
dead and gone? Has he utterly forgotten the Reichstag 
Resolutions of the nineteenth of July, or does he delib- 
erately ignore them? ‘They spoke of the conditions of a 
general peace, not of national aggrandizement or of 
arrangements between state and state. The peace of 
the world depends upon the just settlement of each 
of the several problems to which I adverted in my 
recent address to the Congress. [!, of course, do not 
mean that the peace of the world depends upon the 
acceptance of any particular set of suggestions as to 
the way in which those problems are to be dealt with. 
I mean only that those problems each and all affect the 
whole world; that unless they are dealt with in a spirit 
of unselfish and unbiased justice, with a view to the 
wishes, the natural connections, the racial aspirations, 
the security, and the peace of mind of the peoples in- 
volved, no permanent peace will have been attained. 
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They cannot be discussed separately or in corners. None 
of them constitutes a private or separate interest from 
which the opinion of the world may be shut out. What- 
ever affects the peace affects mankind, and nothing set- 
tled by military force, if settled wrong, is settled at all. 
lt will presently have to be reopened. 

Is Count von Hertling not aware that he is speaking 
in the court of mankind, that all the awakened nations 
of the world now sit in judgment on what every public 
man, of whatever nation, may say on the issues of a con- 
flict which has spread to every region of the world? 
The Reichstag Resolutions of July themselves frankly 
accepted the decisions of that court. There shall be no 
annexations, no contributions, no punitive damages. 
Peoples are not to be handed about from one sover- 
eignty to another by an international conference or an 
understanding between rivals and antagonists. National 
aspirations must be respected; peoples may now be 
dominated and governed only by their own consent. 
“Self-determination” is not a mere phrase. It is an 
imperative principle of action, which statesmen will 
henceforth ignore at their peril. We cannot have gen- 
eral peace for the asking, or by the mere arrangements 
of a peace conference. It cannot be pieced together out 
of individual understandings between powerful states. 
All the parties to this war must join in the settlement 
of every issue anywhere involved in it; because what we 
are seeking is a peace that we can all unite to guarantee 
and maintain and every item of it must be submitted to 
the common judgment whether it be right and fair, an 
act of justice, rather than a bargain between sovereigns. 

The United States has no desire to interfere in Euro- 
pean affairs or to act as arbiter in European territorial 
disputes. She would disdain to take advantage of any 
internal weakness or disorder to impose her own will 
upon another people. She is quite ready to be shown 
that the settlements she has suggested are not the best 
or the most enduring. They are only her own provi- 
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sional sketch of principles and of the way in which they 
should be applied. But she entered this war because 
she was made a partner, whether she would or not, in 
the sufferings and indignities inflicted by the military 
masters of Germany, against the peace and security of 
mankind; and the conditions of peace will touch her as 
nearly as they will touch any other nation to which is 
entrusted a leading part in the maintenance of civiliza- 
tion. She cannot see her way to peace until the causes 
of this war are removed, its renewal rendered as nearly 
as may be impossible. 

This war had its roots in the disregard of the rights 
of small nations and of nationalities which lacked the 
union and the force to make good their claim to deter- 
mine their own allegiances and their own forms of 
political life. Covenants must now be entered into which 
will render such things impossible for the future; and 
those covenants must be backed by the united force of all 
the nations that love justice and are willing to maintain 
it at any cost. If territorial settlements and the political 
relations of great populations which have not the organ- 
ized power to resist are to be determined by the con- 
tracts of the powerful governments which consider 
themselves most directly affected, as Count von Hert- 
ling proposes, why may not economic questions also? It 
has come about in the altered world in which we now 
find ourselves that justice and the rights of peoples affect 
the whole field of international dealing as much as access 
to raw materials and fair and equal conditions of trade. 
Count von Hertling wants the essential bases of com- 
cercial and industrial life to be safeguarded by com- 
mon agreement and guarantee, but he cannot expect 
that to be conceded him if the other matters to be deter- 
mined by the articles of peace are not handled in the 
same way as items in the final accounting. He cannot 
ask the benefit of common agreement in the one field 
without according it inthe other. I take it for granted 
that he sees that separate and selfish compacts with 
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regard to trade and the essential materials of manufac- 
ture would afford no foundation for peace. Neither, 
he may rest assured, will separate and selfish compacts 
with regard to provinces and peoples. 

Count Czernin seems to see the fundamental elements 
of peace with clear eyes and does not seek to obscure 
them. He sees that an independent Poland, made up 
of all the indisputably Polish peoples who lie contiguous 
to one another, is a matter of European concern and 
must of course be conceded; that Belgium must be evac- 
uated and restored, no matter what sacrifices and con- 
cessions that may involve; and that national aspirations 
must be satisfied, even within his own Empire, in the 
common interest of Europe and mankind. If he is silent 
about questions which touch the interest and purpose of 
his allies more nearly than they touch those of Austria 
only, it must of course be because he feels constrained, 
I suppose, to defer to Germany and Turkey in the cir- 
cumstances. Seeing and conceding, as he does, the essen- 
tial principles involved and the necessity of candidly 
applying them, he naturally feels that Austria can re- 
spond to the purpose of peace as expressed by the 
United States with less embarrassment than could Ger- 
many. He would probably have gone much farther had 
it not been for the embarrassments of Austria’s alliances 
and of her dependence upon Germany. 

After all, the test of whether it is possible for either 
government to go any further in this comparison of 
views is simple and obvious. The principles to be applied 
are these: 

First, that each part of the final settlement must be 
based upon the essential justice of that particular case 
and upon such adjustments as are most likely to bring 
a peace that will be permanent; 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be bar- 
tered about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they 
were mere chattels and pawns in a game, even the great 
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game, now forever discredited, of the balance of power; 
but that 

Third, every territorial settlement involved in this 
war must be made in the interest and for the benefit of 
the populations concerned, and not as a part of any mere 
adjustment or compromise of claims amongst rival 
states; and 

Fourth, that all well-defined national aspiration shall 
be accorded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded 
them without introducing new or perpetuating old ele- 
ments of discord and antagonism that would be likely 
in time to break the peace of Europe and consequently 
of the world. 

A general peace erected upon such foundations can 
be discussed. Until such a peace can be secured we have 
no choice but to go on. So far as we can judge, these 
principles that we regard as fundamental are already 
everywhere accepted as imperative except among the 
spokesmen of the military and annexationist party in 
Germany. If they have anywhere else been rejected, 
the objectors have not been sufficiently numerous or in- 
fluential to make their voices audible. The tragical cir- 
cumstance is that this one party in Germany is appar- 
ently willing and able to send millions of men to their 
death to prevent what all the world now sees to be just. 

I would not be.a true spokesman of the people of 
the United States if I did not say once more that we 
entered this war upon no small occasion, and that we can 
never turn back from a course chosen upon principle. 
Our resources are in part mobilized now, and we shall 
not pause until they are mobilized in their entirety. Our 
armies are rapidly going to the fighting front, and will 
go more and more rapidly. -Our whole strength will be 
put into this war of emancipation,—emancipation from 
the threat and attempted mastery of selfish groups of 
autocratic rulers,—whatever the difficulties and present 
partial delays. We are indomitable in our power of 
independent action and can in no circumstances consent 
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to live in a world governed by intrigue and force. We 
believe that our own desire for a new international 
order under which reason and justice and the common: 
interests of mankind shall prevail is the desire of en- 
lightened men everywhere. Without that new order the 
world will be without peace and human life will lack 
tolerable conditions of existence and development. Hav- 
ing set our hand to the task of achieving it, we shall not 
turn back. 

I hope that it is not necessary for me to add that no 
word of what I have said is intended as a threat. That 
is not the temper of our people. I have spoken thus 
only that the whole world may know the true spirit of 
America,—that men everywhere may know that our 
passion for justice and for self-government is no mere 
passion of words but a passion which, once set in action, 
must be satisfied. he power of the United States is 
a menace to no nation or people. It will never be used 
in aggression or for the aggrandizement of any selfish 
interest of our own. It springs out of freedom and is 
for the service of freedom. 


MESSAGE TO STRIKING SHIP CARPENTERS 


TELEGRAM TO MR. WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON, GENERAL 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, 
FEBRUARY 17, 1918. FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN 
MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


I HAVE received your telegram of yesterday and am 

very glad to note the expression of your desire as a 
patriotic citizen to assist in carrying on the work by 
which we are trying to save America and men every- 
where who work and are free. Taking advantage of 
that assurance, I feel it to be my duty to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the strike of the carpenters in the 
shipyards is in marked and painful contrast to the action 
of labor in other trades and places. Ships are abso- 
lutely necessary for the winning of this war. No one 
can strike a deadlier blow at the safety of the Nation 
and of its forces on the other side than by interfering 
with or obstructing the shipbuilding program. 

All the other unions engaged in this indispensable 
work have agreed to abide by the decisions of the Ship- 
building Wage Adjustment Board. That Board has 
dealt fairly and liberally with all who have resorted 
to it. 

I must say to you very frankly that it is your duty to 
leave to it the solution of your present difficulties with 
your employers and to advise the men whom you repre- 
sent to return at once to work pending the decision. 
No body of men have the moral right in the present 
circumstances of the Nation to strike until every method 
of adjustment has been tried to the limit. If you do not 
act upon this principle you are undoubtedly giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy, whatever may be your own 
conscious purpose. 
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I do not see that anything will be gained by my see- 
ing you personally until you have accepted and acted 
upon that principle. It is the duty of the Government 
to see that the best possible conditions of labor are 
maintained, as it is also its duty to see to it that there 
is no lawless and conscienceless profiteering and that 
duty the Government has accepted and will perform. 
Will you coéperate or will you obstruct? 

Wooprow WILson. 


FIXING THE PRICE OF WHEAT 


STATEMENT ISSUED IN EXPLANATION OF THE PROCLA- 
MATION OF FEBRUARY 2IST, WHICH ANNOUNCED 
THE PRICE OF WHEAT, FEBRUARY 25, 1918. FROM 
“OFFICIAL BULLETIN,” NO. 242. 


1B Ey ieee the food control act of August 10, 1917, 
it is my duty to announce a guaranteed price for 
wheat of the 1918 harvest. I am, therefore, issuing a 
proclamation setting the price at the principal interior 
primary markets. It makes no essential alteration in the 
present guarantee. It is a continuation of the present 
prices of wheat, with some adjustments arising from the 
designation of additional terminal marketing points. 

This guaranteed price assures the farmer of a rea- 
sonable profit even if the war should end within the 
year and the large stores of grain in those sections of 
the world that are now cut off from transportation 
should again come into competition with his products. 
To increase the price of wheat above the present figure, 
or to agitate any increase of price, would have the effect 
of very seriously hampering the large operations of the 
Nation and of the Allies by causing the wheat of last 
year’s crop to be withheld from the market. It would, 
moreover, dislocate all the present wage levels that 
have been established after much anxious discussion, 
and would, therefore, create an industrial unrest which 
would be harmful to every industry in the country. 

I know the spirit of our farmers and have not the 
least doubt as to the loyalty with which they will accept 
the present decision. The fall wheat planting, which 
furnishes two-thirds of our wheat production, took place 
with no other assurance than this, and the farmers’ 
confidence was demonstrated by the fact that they 
planted an acreage larger than the record of any pre- 
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ceding year, larger by 2,000,000 acres than the second 
largest record year, and 7,000,000 acres more than 
the average for the five years before the outbreak of the 
European war. 

It seems not to be generally understood why wheat 
is picked out for price determination, and only wheat, 
among the cereals. ‘The answer is that, while normal dis- 
tribution of all our farm products has been subject to 
great disturbances during the last three years because of 
war conditions, only two important commodities, namely, 
wheat and sugar, have been so seriously affected as to 
require governmental intervention. The disturbances 
which affect these products (and others in less degree) 
arise from the fact that all of the over-seas shipping 
in the world is now under Government control and that 
the Government is obliged to assign tonnage to each 
commodity that enters into commercial over-seas traffic. 
It has, consequently, been necessary to establish single 
agencies for the purchase of the food supplies which 
must go abroad. The purchase of wheat in the United 
States for foreign use is of so great volume in compari- 
son with the available domestic supply that the price of 
wheat has been materially disturbed, and it became 
necessary, in order to protect both the producer and the 
consumer, to prevent speculation. It was necessary, 
therefore, for the Government to exercise a measure 
of direct supervision and as far as possible to control 
purchases of wheat and the processes of its exportation. 
This supervision necessarily amounted to price fixing, 
and I, therefore, thought it fair and wise that there 
should be a price stated that should be at once liberal 
and equitable. 

Those peculiar circumstances governing the handling 
and consumption of wheat put the farmer at the very 
center of war service. Next to the soldier himself, he 
is serving the country and the world and serving it in a 
way which is absolutely fundamental to his own future 
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safety and prosperity. He sees this and can be relied 
upon as the soldier can. 

The farmer is also contributing men to the Army, and 
I am keenly alive to the sacrifices involved. Out of 
13,800,000 men engaged in farm industries, 205,000 
have been drafted, or about 1.48 per cent of the whole 
number. In addition to these there have been volun- 
teers, and the farmers have lost a considerable number 
of laborers because the wages paid in industrial pur- 
suits drew them away. In order to relieve the farming 
industry as far as possible from further drains of labor 
the new draft regulations have been drawn with a view 
to taking from the farms an even smaller proportion 
of men, and it is my hope that the local exemption 
boards will make the new classifications with a view of 
lightening the load upon the farmers to the utmost ex- 
tent. The Secretary of War has asked for authority to 
furlough soldiers of the National Army if conditions 
permit it, so that they may return to their farms when 
assistance is necessary in the planting and harvesting of 
the crops. National and local agencies are actively at 
work, besides, in organizing community help for the 
more efhcient distribution of available labor and in 
drawing upon new sources of labor. While there will 
be difficulties, and very serious ones, they will be difh- 
culties which are among the stern necessities of war. 

The Federal Railway Administration is codperating 
in the most active, intelligent, and efficient way with 
the Food Administration to remove the difficulties of 
transportation and of the active movement of the crops. 
Their marketing is to be facilitated and the farmers 
given the opportunity to realize promptly upon their 
stocks. 

The Department of Agriculture and the Food Admin- 
istration will continue to codperate as heretofore to 
assist the farmers in every way possible. All questions 
of production, of the marketing of farm products, of 
conservation in the course of production, and of agri- 
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cultural labor and farm problems generally will be 
handled by the Department of Agriculture, while all 
questions of distribution of food supplies to the Allies 
and of conservation in consumption will be handled by 
the Food Administration; but the chief reliance is upon 
the farmer himself, and I am sure that that reliance will 
be justified by the results. The chief thing to be kept 
clearly in mind is that regulations of this sort are only 
a part of the great general plan of mobilization into 
which every element in the Nation enters in this war as 
inno other. The business of war touches everybody. It 
is a stern business, a codperative business, a business of 
energy and sacrifice, a business of service in the largest 
and best and most stirring sense of that great word. 


SYMPATHY FOR THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLE OF RUSSIA THROUGH THE 
SOVIET CONGRESS, MARCH II, I918. FROM “‘OFFI- 
CIAL BULLETIN,”’ NO. 255. 


AY I not take advantage of the meeting of the 
Congress of the Soviets to express the sincere 
sympathy which the people of the United States feel 
for the Russian people at this moment when the Ger- 
man power has been thrust in to interrupt and turn 
back the whole struggle for freedom and substitute the 
wishes of Germany for the purposes of the people of 
Russia? 

Although the Government of the United States is 
unhappily not now in a position to render the direct and 
effective aid it would wish to render, I beg to assure 
the people of Russia through the Congress that it will 
avail itself of every opportunity to secure for Russia 
once more complete sovereignty and independence in 
her own affairs and full restoration to her great role 
in the life of Europe and the modern world. 

The whole heart of the people of the United States 
is with the people of Russia in the attempt to free them- 
selves forever from autocratic government and become 
the masters of their own life. 


OPEN? DIPLOMACY 


LETTER TO SECRETARY ROBERT LANSING, MARCH 12, 
1918. FROM THE ‘‘CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” 
VOLs 250; Pa Ginee 


Y DEAR: MR. SECRETARY: 

I wish you would be kind enough to formulate 
a careful and conclusive memorandum for the use of 
the committee of the Senate with regard to the inclosed 
resolution. I take it for granted that you feel as I do, 
that this is no time to act as the resolution prescribes, 
and certainly when I pronounced for open diplomacy I 
meant not that there should be no private discussions of 
delicate matters, but that no secret agreement of any 
sort should be entered into and that all international 
relations, when fixed, should be open, aboveboard, and 
explicit. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILson. 
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“EVERY PARTY MUST TRY.TO SERVE 
HUMANITY” 


LETTER TO THE DEMOCRATS OF NEW JERSEY, MARCH 20, 
1918. FROM THE ‘CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” 


VOL. 56, PP. 5491-5492. 
Y DEAR MR. TOASTMASTER: 


I sincerely regret that matters of pressing im- 
portance will prevent my taking part in the reorganiza- 
tion banquet to which you have generously invited me. 
It is my feeling, as I am sure it will be the feeling 
of those present, that my clear duty is to stay here on 
the job. My work can be properly done only if I 
devote my whole thought and attention to it and think 
of nothing but the immediate task in hand. 

At the time it is clear that in the present posture of 
affairs in New Jersey I cannot overlook my responsi- 
bility as leader of a great party, and that it is my privi- 
lege to point out what I believe to be the duty of the 
Democrats in New Jersey, now and in the months to 
come, in order that the exigency of a great hour of 
crisis may properly be met. 

During the months that I had the privilege of serv- 
ing the people of New Jersey in the office of governor 
we sought to accomplish this definite purpose, namely, 
to open the processes of government to the access and 
inspection of every citizen in order that the people 
might feel that the government of New Jersey repre- 
sented their hopes, their impulses, and their sympathies. 

It was with this great purpose in mind that we suc- 
ceeded in establishing electoral machinery which took 
away from selfish political leaders the power to hold 
the mass of the party voters of the State in subjection 
to themselves. 

In the matter of employers’ liability, we substituted 
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for the cold letter of the old law the warm and whole- 
some tonic of a humane statute. 

In every act of legislation we cut a clear pathway 
of public service and achieved a record remarkable for 
its variety and humanity, in every way comprehensive in 
character and touching no vital interest in the State 
with a spirit of injustice or demagogy. 

We gave the people, after many tedious and discour- 
aging years of waiting, a government which they could 
feel was their own, free and unhampered by special 
privilege. 

A time of grave crisis has come in the life of the 
Democratic party in New Jersey, a time when its 
friends and supporters must face the facts of the situa- 
tion if they would serve the cause of free government 
in New Jersey. Every sign of these terrible days of 
war and revolutionary change, when economic and social 
forces are being released upon the world whose effect 
no political seer dare venture to conjecture, bids us 
search our hearts through and through and make them 
ready for the birth of a new day, a day we hope and 
believe of greater opportunity and greater prosperity 
for the average mass of struggling men and women, 
and of greater safety and opportunity for children. 

The old party slogans have lost their significance and 
will mean nothing to the voter of the future, for the 
war is certain to change the mind of Europe as well as 
the mind of America. Men everywhere are searching 
democratic principles to their hearts in order to deter- 
mine their soundness, their sincerity, their adaptability 
to the real needs of their life, and every man with any 
vision must see that the real test of justice and right 
action is presently to come as it never came before. 
The men in the trenches, who have been freed from the 
economic serfdom to which some of them had been ac- 
customed, will, it is likely, return to their homes with 
a new view and a new impatience of all mere political 
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phrases, and will demand real thinking and sincere 
action. 

Let the Democratic party in New Jersey therefore 
forget everything but the new service which it is to be 
called upon to render. The days of political and eco- 
nomic reconstruction which are ahead of us no man can 
now definitely assess, but we know this: That every 
program must be shot through and through with utter 
disinterestedness; that no party must try to serve itself, 
but every party must try to serve humanity, and that 
the task is a very practical one, meaning that every 
program, every measure in every program, must be 
tested by this question and this question only: 

Is it just; is it for the benefit of the average man, 
without influence or privilege; does it embody in real 
fact the highest conception of social justice and of 
right dealing without respect of person or class or par- 
ticular interest? This is a high test. It can be met 
only by those who have genuine sympathy with the mass 
of men and real insight into their needs and opportuni- 
ties and a purpose which is purged alike of selfish and 
of partisan intention. The party which rises to this 
test will receive the support of the people, because it 
deserves it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


MESSAGE OF CONFIDENCE TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL HAIG 


CABLEGRAM TO FIELD-MARSHAL HAIG, IN COMMAND OF 
THE BRITISH FORCES, MARCH 25, 1918. FROM 
“OFFICIAL BULLETIN,” NO. 266. 


M** I not express to you my warm admiration of 
the splendid steadfastness and valor with which 
your troops have withstood the German onset, and the 
perfect confidence all Americans feel that you will win 
a secure and final victory? 

Wooprow WILSON. 
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MESSAGE OF CONGRATULATION. TO 
GENERAL, FOCH 


CABLEGRAM TO GENERAL FOCH ON HIS ASSUMPTION OF 
COMMAND OF THE ALLIED ARMIES, MARCH 29, 
1918. FROM “OFFICIAL BULLETIN,” NO. 271. 


1M) as I not convey to you my sincere congratulations 
on your new authority? Such unity of command 
is a most hopeful augury of ultimate success. We are 
following with profound interest the bold and brilliant 
action of your forces. 

Wooprow WILSON. 
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OPENING THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 
CAMPAIGN 


ADDRESS AT BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, APRIL 6, 1918. 
FROM OFFICIAL GQVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


an HIS is the anniversary of our acceptance of Ger- 

many’s challenge to fight for our right to live 
and be free, and for the sacred rights of free men every- 
where. The Nation is awake. There is no need to call 
to it. We know what the war must cost, our utmost 
sacrifice, the lives of our fittest men and, if need be, 
all that we possess. The loan we are met to discuss 
is one of the least parts of what we are called upon to 
give and to do, though in itself imperative. “The people 
of the whole country are alive to the necessity of it, and 
are ready to lend to the utmost, even where it involves 
a sharp skimping and daily sacrifice to lend out of 
meager earnings. They will look with reprobation and 
contempt upon those who can and will not, upon those 
who demand a higher rate of interest, upon those who 
think of it as a mere commercial transaction. I have 
not come, therefore, to urge the loan. I have come 
only to give you, if I can, a more vivid conception of 
what it is for. 

The reasons for this great war, the reason why it 
had to come, the need to fight it through, and the issues 
that hang upon its outcome, are more clearly disclosed 
now than ever before. It is easy to see just what this 
particular loan means because the Cause we are fighting 
for stands more sharply revealed than at any previous 
crisis of the momentous struggle. The man who knows 
least can now see plainly how the cause of Justice stands 
and what the imperishable thing is he is asked to invest 
in. Men in America may be more sure than they ever 
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were before that the cause is their own, and that, if it 
should be lost, their own great Nation’s place and mis- 
sion in the world would be lost with it. 

I call you to witness, my fellow countrymen, that at 
no stage of this terrible business have I judged the pur- 
poses of Germany intemperately. I should be ashamed 
in the presence of affairs so grave, so fraught with the 
destinies of mankind throughout all the world, to speak 
with truculence, to use the weak language of hatred 
or vindictive purpose. We must judge as we would be 
judged. I have sought to learn the objects Germany 
has in this war from the mouths of her own spokesmen, 
and to deal as frankly with them as I wished them to 
deal with me. I have laid bare our own ideals, our own 
purposes, without reserve or doubtful phrase, and have 
asked them to say as plainly what it is that they seek. 

We have ourselves proposed no injustice, no aggres- 
sion. We are ready, whenever the final reckoning is 
made, to be just to the German people, deal fairly with 
the German power, as with all others. There can be 
no difference between peoples in the final judgment, if 
it is indeed to be a righteous judgment. To propose 
anything but justice, even-handed and dispassionate 
justice, to Germany at any time, whatever the outcome 
of the war, would be to renounce and dishonor our own 
cause. For we ask nothing that we are not willing to 
accord. 

It has been with this thought that I have sought to 
learn from those who spoke for Germany whether it 
was justice or dominion and the execution of their own 
will upon the other nations of the world that the Ger- 
man leaders were seeking. They have answered, an- 
swered in unmistakable terms. They have avowed that 
it was not justice but dominion and the unhindered exe- 
cution of their own will. 

The avowal has not come from Germany’s statesmen. 
It has come from her military leaders, who are her real 
rulers. Her statesmen have said that they wished 
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peace, and were ready to discuss its terms whenever 
their opponents were willing to sit down at the con- 
ference table with them. Her present Chancellor has 
said,—in indefinite and uncertain terms, indeed, and in 
phrases that often seem to deny their own meaning, 
but with as much plainness as he thought prudent,— 
that he believed that peace should be based upon the 
principles which we had declared would be our own in 
the final settlement. At Brest-Litovsk her civilian dele- 
gates spoke in similar terms; professed their desire to 
conclude a fair peace and accord to the peoples with 
whose fortunes they were dealing the right to choose 
their own allegiances. But action accompanied and fol- 
lowed the profession. ‘Their military masters, the men 
who act for Germany and exhibit her purpose in execu- 
tion, proclaimed a very different conclusion. We cannot 
mistake what they have done,—in Russia, in Finland, 
in the Ukraine, in Rumania. The real test of their 
justice and fair play has come. From this we may 
judge the rest. They are enjoying in Russia a cheap 
triumph in which no brave or gallant nation can long 
take pride. A great people, helpless by their own act, 
lies for the time at their mercy. Their fair professions 
are forgotten. They nowhere set up justice, but every- 
where impose their power and exploit everything for 
their own use and aggrandizement; and the peoples of 
conquered provinces are invited to be free under their 
dominion! 

Are we not justified in believing that they would do 
the same things at their western front if they were not 
there face to face with armies whom even their count- 
less divisions cannot overcome? If, when they have 
felt their check to be final, they should propose favor- 
able and equitable terms with regard to Belgium and 
France and Italy, could they blame us if we concluded 
that they did so only to assure themselves of a free hand 
in Russia and the East? 

Their purpose is undoubtedly to make all the Slavic 
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peoples, all the free and ambitious nations of the Baltic 
peninsula, all the lands that Turkey has dominated and 
misruled, subject to their will and ambition and build 
upon that dominion an empire of force upon which they 
fancy that they can then erect an empire of gain and 
commercial supremacy,—an empire as hostile to the 
Americas as to the Europe which it will overawe,— 
an empire which will ultimately master Persia, India, 
and the peoples of the Far East. In such a program 
our ideals, the ideals of justice and humanity and lib- 
erty, the principle of the free self-determination of 
nations upon which all the modern world insists, can 
play no part. They are rejected for the ideals of 
power, for the principle that the strong must rule the 
weak, that trade must follow the flag, whether those 
to whom it is taken welcome it or not, that the peoples 
of the world are to be made subject to the patronage 
and overlordship of those who have the power to en- 
force it. 

That program once carried out, America and all who 
care or dare to stand with her must arm and prepare 
themselves to contest the mastery of the world, a mas- 
tery in which the rights of common men, the rights of 
women and of all who are weak, must for the time 
being be trodden under foot and disregarded, and the 
old, age-long struggle for freedom and right begin 
again at its beginning. Everything that America has 
lived for and loved and grown great to vindicate and 
bring to a glorious realization will have fallen in utter 
ruin and the gates of mercy once more pitilessly shut 
upon mankind! 

The thing is preposterous and impossible; and yet is 
not that what the whole course and action of the Ger- 
man armies has meant wherever they have moved? I 
do not wish, even in this moment of utter disillusion- 
ment, to judge harshly or unrighteously. I judge only 
what the German arms have accomplished with unpity- 
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ing thoroughness throughout every fair region they 
have touched. 

What, then, are we to do? For myself, I am ready, 
ready still, ready even now, to discuss a fair and just 
and honest peace at any time that it is sincerely pur- 
posed,—a peace in which the strong and the weak shall 
fare alike. But the answer, when | proposed such a 
peace, came from the German commanders in Russia, 
and I cannot mistake the meaning of the answer. 

I accept the challenge. I know that you accept it. 
All the world shall know that you accept it. It shall 
appear in the utter sacrifice and self-forgetfulness with 
which we shall give all that we love and all that we 
have to redeem the world and make it fit for free men 
like ourselves to live in. This now is the meaning of all 
that we do. Let everything that we say, my fellow 
countrymen, everything that we henceforth plan and 
accomplish, ring true to this response till the majesty 
and might of our concerted power shall fill the thought 
and utterly defeat the force of those who flout and 
misprize what we honor and hold dear. Germany has 
once more said that force, and force alone, shall decide 
whether Justice and peace shall reign in the affairs of 
men, whether Right as America conceives it or Domin- 
ion as she conceives it shall determine the destinies of 
mankind. ‘There is, therefore, but one response pos- 
sible from us: Force, Force to the utmost, Force with- 
out stint or limit, the righteous and triumphant Force 
which shall make Right the law of the world, and cast 
every selfish dominion down in the dust. 


APPEAL FOR THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


PROCLAMATION SETTING APRIL 26 AS LIBERTY DAY, 
ISSUED APRIL 18, 1918. FROM “‘UNITED STATES 
STATUTES AT LARGE,” VOL. 40, PT. 2, PP. 1771— 


eke 
AS IK.NEMY who has grossly abused the power of 


organized government and who seeks to dominate 
the world by the might of the sword, challenges the 
rights of America and the liberty and life of all the 
free nations of the earth. Our brave sons are facing 
the fire of battle in defense of the honor and rights of 
America and the liberty of nations. To sustain them 
and to assist our gallant associates in the war, a gen- 
erous and patriotic people have been called upon to 
subscribe to the Third Liberty Loan. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Wooprow WILSON, PREsI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, do appoint 
Friday, the twenty-sixth day of April, One Thousand 
Nine Hundred and Eighteen, as Liberty Day. On the 
afternoon of that day I request the people of the United 
States to assemble in their respective communities and 
liberally pledge anew their financial support to sustain 
the Nation’s cause. Patriotic demonstrations should 
be held in every city, town and hamlet throughout the 
land under the general direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the immediate direction of the Liberty 
Loan Committees organized by the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Let the Nation’s response to the Third Liberty 
Loan express in unmistakable terms the determination 
of America to fight for peace, the permanent peace of 
justice. 

For the purpose of participating in Liberty Day cele- 
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brations, all employees of the Federal Government 
throughout the country whose services can be spared, 
may be excused at twelve o’clock noon, Friday, the 
twenty-sixth of April. 


FOR THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


ADDRESS OPENING THE CAMPAIGN IN NEW YORK FOR 
THE SECOND RED CROSS FUND, MAY 18, 1918, 
FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


I SHOULD be very sorry to think that Mr. Davison 

in any degree curtailed his exceedingly interesting 
speech for fear that he was postponing mine, because I 
am sure you listened with the same intent and intimate 
interest with which I listened to the extraordinarily 
vivid account he gave of the things which he had real- 
ized because he had come in contact with them on the 
other side of the water. We compassed them with our 
imagination. He compassed them in his personal ex- 
perience. 

I am not come here to-night to review for you the 
work of the Red Cross. I am not competent to do so, 
because I have not had the time or the opportunity to 
follow it in detail. I have come here simply to say 
a few words to you as to what it all seems to me to 
mean. 

It means a great deal. There are two duties with 
which we are face to face. The first duty is to win the 
war. The second duty, that goes hand in hand with it, 
is to win it greatly and worthily, showing the real 
quality of our power not only, but the real quality of 
our purpose and of ourselves. Of course, the first duty, 
the duty that we must keep in the foreground of our 
thought until it is accomplished, is to win the war. I 
have heard gentlemen recently say that we must get five 
million men ready. Why limit it to five million? I 
have asked the Congress of the United States to name 
no limit, because the Congress intends, I am sure, as we 
all intend, that every ship that can carry men or supplies 
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shall go laden upon every voyage with every man and 
every supply she can carry. 

And we are not to be diverted from the grim purpose 
of winning the war by any insincere approaches upon 
the subject of peace. I can say with a clear conscience 
that I have tested those intimations and have found 
them insincere. I now recognize them for what they 
are, an opportunity to have a free hand, particularly 
in the East, to carry out purposes of conquest and ex- 
ploitation. Every proposal with regard to accommoda- 
tion in the West involves a reservation with regard to 
the East. Now, so far as I am concerned, I intend to 
stand by Russia as well as France. The helpless and 
the friendless are the very ones that need friends and 
succor, and if any man in Germany thinks we are going 
to sacrifice anybody for our own sake, I tell them now 
they are mistaken. For the glory of this war, my fellow 
citizens, so far as we are concerned, is that it is, perhaps 
for the first time in history, an unselfish war. I could 
not be proud to fight for a selfish purpose, but I can 
be proud to fight for mankind. If they wish peace, let 
them come forward through accredited representatives 
and lay their terms on the table. We have laid ours, 
and they know what they are. 

But behind all this grim purpose, my friends, lies the 
opportunity to demonstrate not only force, which will 
be demonstrated to the utmost, but the opportunity to 
demonstrate character, and it is that opportunity that 
we have most conspicuously in the work of the Red 
Cross. Not that our men in arms do not represent our 
character, for they do, and it is a character which those 
who see and realize appreciate and admire, but their 
duty is the duty of force. The duty of the Red Cross 
is the duty of mercy and succor and friendship. 

Have you formed a picture in your imagination of 
what this war is doing for us and for the world? In 
my own mind I am convinced that not a hundred years 
of peace could have knitted this Nation together as this 
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single year of war has knitted it together; and better 
even than that, if possible, it is knitting the world to- 
gether. Look at the picture! In the center of the 
scene, four nations engaged against the world, and at 
every point of vantage, showing that they are seeking 
selfish aggrandizement; and against them, twenty-three 
governments, representing the greater part of the popu- 
lation of the world, drawn together into a new sense of 
community of interest, a new sense of community of 
purpose, a new sense of unity of life. The Secretary of 
War told me an interesting incident the other day. He 
said when he was in Italy a member of the Italian Gov- 
ernment was explaining to him the many reasons why 
Italy felt near to the United States. He said, “If you 
want to try an interesting experiment, go up to any one 
of these troop trains and ask in English how many of 
them have been in America, and see what happens.” 
He tried the experiment. He went up to a troop train 
and he asked, ‘‘How many of you boys have been in 
America,” and he said it seemed to him as if half of 
them sprang up: ‘‘Me from San Francisco,” “‘Me from 
New York,’—all over. There was part of the heart 
of America in the Italian Army,—people that had been 
knitted to us by association, who knew us, who had 
lived amongst us, who had worked shoulder to shoulder 
with us, and now, friends of America, were fighting for 
their native Italy. 

Friendship is the only cement that will ever hold the 
world together. And this intimate contact of the great 
Red Cross with the peoples who are suffering the terrors 
and deprivations of this war is going to be one of the 
greatest instrumentalities of friendship that the world 
ever knew; and the center of the heart of it all, if we 
sustain it properly, will be this land that we so dearly 
love. 

My friends, a great day of duty has come, and duty 
finds a man’s soul as no kind of work can ever find it. 
May I say this: The duty that faces us all now is to 
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serve one another. No man can afford to make a for- 
tune out of this war. There are men amongst us who 
have forgotten that, if they ever saw it. Some of you 
are old enough—I am old enough—to remember men 
who made fortunes out of the Civil War, and you know 
how they were regarded by their fellow citizens. That 
was a war to save one country. This is a war to save 
the world. And your relation to the Red Cross is one 
of the relations which will relieve you of the stigma. 
You cannot give anything to the Government of the 
United States. It will not accept it. There is a law 
of Congress against accepting even services without 
pay. The only thing that the Government will accept 
is a loan and duties performed, but it is a great deal 
better to give than to lend or to pay, and your great 
channel for giving is the American Red Cross. Down 
in your hearts you cannot take very much satisfaction 
in the last analysis in lending money to the Government 
of the United States, because the interest which you 
draw will burn your pockets. It is a commercial trans- 
action; and some men have even dared to cavil at the 
rate of interest, not knowing the incidental commentary 
that that constitutes upon their attitude. 

But when you give, something of your heart, some- 
thing of your soul, something of yourself goes with the 
gift, particularly when it is given in such form that it 
never can come back by way of direct benefit to your- 
self. You know there is the old cynical definition of 
gratitude, as “the lively expectation of favors to come.” 
Well, there is no expectation of favors to come in this 
kind of giving. These things are bestowed in order 
that the world may be a fitter place to live in, that men 
may be succored, that homes may be restored, that suf- 
fering may be relieved, that the face of the earth may 
have the blight of destruction removed from it, and that 
wherever force goes, there shall go mercy and help- 
fulness. 

And when you give, give absolutely all that you can 
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spare, and do not consider yourself liberal in the giving. 
If you give with self-adulation, you are not giving at all, 
you are giving to your own vanity, but if you give until 
it hurts, then your heart-blood goes into it. 

Think what we have here! We call it the American 
Red Cross, but it is merely a branch of a great inter- 
national organization which is not only recognized by 
the statutes of each of the civilized governments of the 
world, but is recognized by international agreement and 
treaty, as the recognized and accepted instrumentality 
of mercy and succor. And one of the deepest stains 
that rest upon the reputation of the German Army is 
that they have not respected the Red Cross. That goes 
to the root of the matter. They have not respected the 
instrumentality they themselves participated in setting 
up as the thing which no man was to touch because it 
was the expression of common humanity. By being 
members of the American Red Cross, we are members 
of a great fraternity and comradeship which extends all 
over the world. This cross which these ladies bore to- 
day is an emblem of Christianity itself. 

It fills my imagination, ladies and gentlemen, to think 
of the women all over this country who are busy to- 
night, and are busy every night and every day, doing 
the work of the Red Cross, busy with a great eagerness 
to find out the most serviceable thing to do, busy with 
a forgetfulness of all the old frivolities of their social 
relationships, ready to curtail the duties of the house- 
hold in order that they may contribute to this common 
work that all their hearts are engaged in and in doing 
which their hearts become acquainted with each other. 
When you think of this, you realize how the people of 
the United States are being drawn together into a great 
intimate family whose heart is being used for the serv- 
ice of the soldiers not only, but for the service of 
civilians where they suffer and are lost in a maze of 
distresses and distractions. 

You have, then, this noble picture of justice and 
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mercy as the two servants of liberty. For only where 
men are free do they think the thoughts of comrade- 
ship, only where they are free do they think the thoughts 
of sympathy, only where they are free are they mutually 
helpful, only where they are free do they realize their 
dependence upon one another and their comradeship in 
a common interest and common necessity. If you ladies 
and gentlemen could read some of the touching dis- 
patches which come through official channels, for even 
through those channels there come voices of humanity 
that are infinitely pathetic; if you could catch some of 
those voices that speak the utter longing of oppressed 
and helpless peoples all over the world to hear some- 
thing like the Battle Hymn of the Republic, to hear 
the feet of the great hosts of Liberty coming to set 
them free, to set their minds free, set their lives free, 
set their children free; you would know what comes 
into the heart of those who are trying to contribute 
all the brains and power they have to this great enter- 
prise of Liberty. I summon you to the comradeship. 
I summon you in this next week to say how much and 
how sincerely and how unanimously you sustain the 
heart of the world. 


GODSPEED TO ITALY 


MESSAGE TO THE ITALIAN PEOPLE ON THE THIRD ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THEIR ENTRANCE INTO THE WAR, 
MAY 23, 1918. FROM “OFFICIAL U. S. BULLETIN,” 
NO. 318. 


AM sure that I am speaking for the people of the 
United States in sending to the Italian people warm 
fraternal greetings upon this the anniversary of the 
entrance of Italy into this great war in which there is 
being fought out once for all the irrepressible conflict 
between free self-government and the dictation of force. 
The people of the United States have looked with 
profound interest and sympathy upon the efforts and 
sacrifices of the Italian people, are deeply and sincerely 
interested in the present and future security of Italy, and 
are glad to find themselves associated with a people to 
whom they are bound by so many personal and intimate 
ties in a struggle whose object is liberation, freedom, 
the rights of men and nations to live their own lives and 
determine their own fortunes, the rights of the weak 
as well as of the strong, and the maintenance of justice 
by the irresistible force of free nations leagued together 
in the defense of mankind. 

With ever increasing resolution and force we shall 
continue to stand together in this sacred common cause. 
America salutes the gallant Kingdom of Italy and bids 
her Godspeed. 


OUTLINE OF EXPENDITURES FROM FUND 
FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AND 
DEFENSE 


LETTER TO CONGRESSMAN SWAGAR SHERLEY OF KEN- 
TUCKY, MAY 24, 1918. FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN 
MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


Y DEAR MR. SHERLEY: 

I take the liberty of writing to call your atten- 
tion to an appropriation which seems to me of capital 
importance in connection with the effective conduct of 
the war. I refer to the sum for National Security and 
Defense which has been placed at my disposal during 
the past fiscal year. I think that it is of the utmost 
importance that a similar fund should be put at my 
disposal for the next fiscal year, though in my judgment 
it need not be so large as the last appropriation for 
that purpose. I think that a sum of half the amount, 
namely, $50,000,000, would be abundant. 

I believe that you and your colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations are familiar with the objects 
for which I have used the appropriation, but perhaps 
you will permit me to summarize them and to append 
an outline of the actual expenditures. 

I have used considerable sums for the maintenance 
of the Food Administration, the Fuel Administration, 
and the War Trade Board, and for the maintenance of 
the proper agencies for the allocation of labor, a matter 
of very great consequence and of no little difficulty just 
now when there is so general a dislocation of labor 
throughout the country. For these objects it seems 
probable that the fund is no longer necessary, inasmuch 
as their administration has now been quite thoroughly 
organized and is susceptible of being maintained by 
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definite appropriations assigned to their use in the usual 
manner. Of course, this method of appropriation is 
preferable to any other. 

Besides these objects I have spent very large sums 
for the repair of ships owned by alien enemies which 
we took possession of immediately after our entrance 
into the war and which, as you know, had been delib- 
erately damaged in the most serious way by their own 
crews; for the providing of temporary accommodations 
for the newly-created services connected with the war; 
for advances to the regular departments for services 
appropriated for in the usual way when it seemed unwise 
in the circumstances to wait until appropriations, which 
could certainly be counted upon, could be acted upon by 
the Congress; to provide additional facilities for the 
Civil Service Commission in order that it might more 
nearly meet the exceptional demands of the time for 
clerical aid; for miscellaneous expenses connected with 
the very serviceable action of the Council of National 
Defense; and for labor matters of many sorts, investi- 
gation, mediation, the settlement of strikes, and many 
objects arising from time to time and impossible to 
foresee or calculate for beforehand. Most of these 
matters may also now, fortunately, be taken care of 
in the regular way, though similar occasions for the 
immediate expenditure of money may no doubt arise on 
a smaller scale than before. Some of these objects, 
as for example, the repair of ships, have now been, I 
assume, entirely covered. 

There remain the uses for such a fund which I may 
perhaps characterize as continuing but incalculable. I 
refer to the conduct of many necessary investigations, 
for example in connection with the determination of the 
prices which the Government is to pay and which the 
governments associated with us in the war are to pay: 

To indispensable secret service and to confidential 
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To the very large necessities of record and infor- 
mation: 

To the maintenance of the instrumentalities, both on 
this side of the water and on the other, which are doing 
admirable work in informing public opinion both here 
and there of the real aims of America, of the progress 
she is making in the conduct of the war, and of the 
real facts with regard to all the larger aspects of our 
policy: 

And to the service and guidance to all sorts of patri- 
otic movements in the United States which appeal to 
the Government for its assistance and for materials 
wherewith to conduct their work. 

Besides these things which can now be stated, the 
experience of the past year convinces me that there 
are many occasions which will arise which I cannot now 
even conjecture, but which will make it necessary that I 
should have a free fund at my disposal. 

May I not take the liberty of saying a word of special 
emphasis with regard to the work which the Committee 
on Public Information has been doing? I have had 
very close personal connections with the work of that 
committee and have watched its development and its 
activities with particular care and interest, feeling a 
special responsibility. The work of the Committee has, 
on the whole, been admirably done, and I think it very 
likely that nobody, not even those intimately connected 
with the Government, is aware of the extent, the variety 
and the usefulness of that work or of the really unusu- 
ally economical manner in which it has been accom- 
plished, so far as the expenditure of money is concerned. 
I should feel personally crippled if any obstacle of any 
kind were put in the way of that work. 

It is probable that it will now be possible to a con- 
siderable extent to submit estimates of the usual sort 
to take care of the work of the committee, and I hope 
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that in connection with those estimates at least some of 
the members of the Committee on Appropriations may 


have an opportunity to know more particularly what it 
has been doing. 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


ee 


MONEY FOR THE WAR 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT A JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS, MAY 27, 1918. FROM OFFI- 
CIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON’S 
FILES. 


T IS with unaffected reluctance that I come to ask you 

to prolong your session long enough to provide more 
adequate resources for the Treasury for the conduct of 
the war. I have reason to appreciate as fully as you do 
how arduous the session has been. Your labors have 
been severe and protracted. You have passed a long 
series of measures which required the debate of many 
doubtful questions of judgment and many exceedingly 
difficult questions of principle as well as of practice. The 
summer is upon us in which labor and counsel are twice 
as arduous and are constantly apt to be impaired by lassi- 
tude and fatigue. The elections are at hand and we 
ought as soon as possible to go and render an intimate 
account of our trusteeship to the people who delegated 
us to act for them in the weighty and anxious matters 
that crowd upon us in these days of critical choice and 
action. But we dare not go to the elections until we 
have done our duty to the full. These are days when 
duty stands stark and naked and even with closed eyes 
we know it is there. Excuses are unavailing. We have 
either done our duty or we have not. The fact will be as 
gross and plain as the duty itself. In such a case lassi- 
tude and fatigue seem negligible enough. The facts 
are tonic and suffice to freshen the labor. 

And the facts are these: Additional revenues must 
manifestly be provided for. It would be a most un- 
sound policy to raise too large a proportion of them 
by loan, and it is evident that the four billions now pro- 
vided for by taxation will not of themselves sustain the 
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greatly enlarged budget to which we must immediately 
look forward. We cannot in fairness wait until the end 
of the fiscal year is at hand to apprise our people of 
the taxes they must pay on their earnings of the present 
calendar year, whose accountings and expenditures will 
then be closed. We cannot get increased taxes unless 
the country knows what they are to be and practices the 
necessary economy to make them available. Definite- 
ness, early definiteness, as to what its tasks are to be is 
absolutely necessary for the successful administration of 
the Treasury: it cannot frame fair and workable regu- 
lations in haste; and it must frame its regulations in 
haste if it is not to know its exact task until the very 
eve of its performance. ‘The present tax laws are 
marred, moreover, by inequities which ought to be reme- 
died. Indisputable facts, every one; and we cannot 
alter or blink them. To state them is argument enough. 

And yet perhaps you will permit me to dwell for a 
moment upon the situation they disclose. Enormous 
loans freely spent in the stimulation of industry of 
almost every sort produce inflations and extravagances 
which presently make the whole economic structure ques- 
tionable and insecure and the very basis of credit is cut 
away. Only fair, equitably distributed taxation, of the 
widest incidence and drawing chiefly from the sources 
which would be likely to demoralize credit by their very 
abundance, can prevent inflation and keep our indus- 
trial system free of speculation and waste. We shall 
naturally turn, therefore, I suppose, to war profits and 
incomes and luxuries for the additional taxes. But the 
war profits and incomes upon which the increased taxes 
will be levied will be the profits and incomes of the 
calendar year 1918. It would be manifestly unfair to 
wait until the early months of 1919 to say what they 
are to be. It might be difficult, I should imagine, to 
run the mill with water that had already gone over the 
wheel. 

Moreover, taxes of that sort will not be paid until 
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the June of next year, and the Treasury must anticipate 
them. It must use the money they are to produce 
before it is due. It must sell short-time certificates of 
indebtedness. Inthe autumn a much larger sale of long- 
time bonds must be effected than has yet been attempted. 
What are the bankers to think of the certificates if they 
do not certainly know where the money is to come from 
which is to take them up? And how are investors to 
approach the purchase of bonds with any sort of confi- 
dence or knowledge of their own affairs if they do not 
know what taxes they are to pay and what economies 
and adjustments of their business they must effect? I 
cannot assure the country of a successful administration 
of the Treasury in 1918 if the question of further taxa- 
tion is to be left undecided until 1919. 

The consideration that dominates every other now, 
and makes every other seem trivial and negligible, is 
the winning of the war. We are not only in the midst 
of the war, we are at the very peak and crisis of it. 
Hundreds of thousands of our men, carrying our hearts 
with them and our fortunes, are in the field, and ships 
are crowding faster and faster to the ports of France 
and England with regiment after regiment, thousand 
after thousand, to join them until the enemy shall be 
beaten and brought to a reckoning with mankind. There 
can be no pause or intermission. The great enterprise 
must, on the contrary, be pushed with greater and 
greater energy. The volume of our might must stead- 
ily and rapidly be augmented until there can be no ques- 
tion of resisting it. If that is to be accomplished, gen- 
tlemen, money must sustain it to the utmost. Our finan- 
cial program must no more be left in doubt or suffered 
to lag than our ordnance program or our ship program 
or our munitions program or our program for making 
millions of men ready. These others are not programs, 
indeed, but mere plans upon paper, unless there is to be 
an unquestionable supply of money. 

That is the situation, and it is the situation which 
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creates the duty, no choice or preference of ours. There 
is only one way to meet that duty. We must meet it 
without selfishness or fear of consequences. Politics is 
adjourned. The elections will go to those who think 
least of it; to those who go to the constituencies without 
explanations or excuses, with a plain record of duty 
faithfully and disinterestedly performed. I, for one, 
am always confident that the people of this country will 
give a just verdict upon the service of the men who act 
for them when the facts are such that no man can dis- 
guise or conceal them. ‘There is no danger of deceit 
now. An intense and pitiless light beats upon every 
man and every action in this tragic plot of war that is 
now upon the stage. If lobbyists hurry to Washington 
to attempt to turn what you do in the matter of taxation 
to their protection or advantage, the light will beat also 
upon them. There is abundant fuel for the light in the 
records of the Treasury with regard to profits of every 
sort. The profiteering that cannot be got at by the 
restraints of conscience and love of country can be got 
at by taxation. There is such profiteering now and the 
information with regard to it is available and indis- 
putable. 

I am advising you to act upon this matter of taxation 
now, gentlemen, not because I do not know that you can 
see and interpret the facts and the duty they impose just 
as well and with as clear a perception of the obligations 
involved as I can, but because there is a certain solemn 
satisfaction in sharing with you the responsibilities of 
such a time. The world never stood in such case before. 
Men never before had so clear or so moving a vision 
of duty. I know that you will begrudge the work to be 
done here by us no more than the men begrudge us theirs 
who lie in the trenches and sally forth to their death. 
There is a stimulating comradeship knitting us all to- 
gether. And this task to which I invite your immediate 
consideration will be performed under favorable influ- 
ences if we will look to what the country is thinking and 
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expecting and care nothing at all for what is being said 
and believed in the lobbies of Washington hotels, where 
the atmosphere seems to make it possible to believe 
what is believed nowhere else. 

Have you not felt the spirit of the Nation rise and 
its thought become a single and common thought since 
these eventful days came in which we have been sending 
our boys to the other side? I think you must read that 
thought, as I do, to mean this, that the people of this 
country are not only united in the resolute purpose to 
win this war but are ready and willing to bear any bur- 
den and undergo any sacrifice that it may be necessary 
for them to bear in order to win it. We need not be 
afraid to tax them, if we lay taxes justly. They know 
that the war must be paid for and that it is they who 
must pay for it, and if the burden is justly distributed 
and the sacrifice made a common sacrifice from which 
none escapes who can bear it at all, they will carry it 
cheerfully and with a sort of solemn pride. I have 
always been proud to be an American, and was never 
more proud than now, when all that we have said and 
all that we have foreseen about our people is coming 
true. The great days have come when the only thing 
that they ask for or admire is duty greatly and ade- 
quately done; when their only wish for America is that 
she may share the freedom she enjoys; when a great, 
compelling sympathy wells up in their hearts for men 
everywhere who suffer and are oppressed; and when 
they see at last the high uses for which their wealth 
has been piled up and their mighty power accumulated 
and, counting neither blood nor treasure now that their 
final day of opportunity has come, rejoice to spend and 
to be spent through a long night of suffering and terror 
in order that they and men everywhere may see the 
dawn of a day of righteousness and justice and peace. 
Shall we grow weary when they bid us act ? 


“A NATIONAL CONCERTED THRIFT 
MOVEMENT” 


STATEMENT URGING THE BUYING OF GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES AND WAR SAVINGS STAMPS, MAY 31, 
1918. FROM “OFFICIAL U. S$. BULLETIN,” NO. 323. 


HIS war is one of nations—not of armies—and all 
of our one hundred million people must be eco- 
nomically and industrially adjusted to war conditions 
if this Nation is to play its full part in the conflict. The 
problem before us is not, primarily, a financial problem, 
but rather a problem of increased production of war 
essentials and the saving of the materials and the labor 
necessary for the support and equipment of our Army 
and Navy. Thoughtless expenditure of money for non- 
essentials uses up the labor of men, the products of the 
farm, mines and factories, and overburdens transporta- 
tion, all of which must be used to the utmost and at 
their best for war purposes. 

The great results which we seek can be obtained only 
by the participation of every member of the Nation, 
young and old, in a national concerted thrift move- 
ment. I therefore urge that our people everywhere 
pledge themselves, as suggested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to the practice of thrift; to serve the Govern- 
ment to their utmost in increasing production in all 
fields necessary to the winning of the war; to conserve 
food and fuel and useful materials of every kind; to 
devote their labor only to the most necessary tasks; 
and to buy only those things which are essential to indi- 
vidual health and efficiency; and that the people, as 
evidence of their loyalty, invest all that they can save 
in Liberty bonds and war-savings stamps. The securi- 
ties issued by the Treasury Department are so many of 
them within the reach of every one that the door of 
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Opportunity in this matter is wide open to all of us. . 
To practice thrift in peace times is a virtue and brings 
great benefit to the individual at all times; with the des- 
perate need of the civilized world to-day for materials 
and labor with which to end the war, the practice of 
individual thrift is a patriotic duty and a necessity. 

I appeal to all who now own either Liberty bonds or 
war-savings stamps to continue to practice economy and 
thrift and to appeal to all who do not own Govern- 
ment securities to do likewise and purchase them to the 
extent of their means. The man who buys Government 
securities transfers the purchasing power of his money 
to the United States Government until after this war, 
and to that same degree does not buy in competition 
with the Government. 

I earnestly appeal to every man, woman, and child 
to pledge themselves on or before the 28th of June to 
save constantly and to buy as regularly as possible the 
securities of the Government; and to do this as far as 
possible through membership in war-savings societies. 
The 28th of June ends this special period of enlistment 
in the great volunteer army of production and saving 
here at home. May there be none unenlisted on that 
day! 


SINCERE FRIENDSHIP FOR MEXICO 


ADDRESS TO A PARTY OF MEXICAN EDITORS, AT THE 
WHITE HOUSE, JUNE 7, 1918. FROM “OFFICIAL 
U. S. BULLETIN,” NO. 332. 


I HAVE never received a group of men who were 

more welcome than you are, because it has been one 
of my distresses during the period of my Presidency 
that the Mexican people did not more thoroughly under- 
stand the attitude of the United States towards Mexico. 
I think I can assure you, and I hope you have had every 
evidence of the truth of my assurance, that that attitude 
is one of sincere friendship. And not merely the sort 
of friendship which prompts one not to do his neighbor 
any harm, but the sort of friendship which earnestly 
desires to do his neighbor service. 

My own policy, the policy of my own administration, 
towards Mexico was at every point based upon this 
principle, that the internal settlement of the affairs of 
Mexico was none of our business; that we had no right 
to interfere with or to dictate to Mexico in any particu- 
lar with regard to her own affairs. Take one aspect of 
our relations which at one time may have been difficult 
for you to understand: When we sent troops into Mex- 
ico, our sincere desire was nothing else than to assist 
you to get rid of a man who was making the settlement 
of your affairs for the time being impossible. We had 
no desire to use our troops for any other purpose, and 
I was in hopes that by assisting in that way and then 
immediately withdrawing I might give substantial proof 
of the truth of the assurances that I had given your 
Government through President Carranza. 

And at the present time it distresses me to learn that 
certain influences which I assume to be German in their 
origin are trying to make a wrong impression through- 
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out Mexico as to the purposes of the United States, 
and not only a wrong impression, but to give an abso- 
lutely untrue account of things that happen. You know 
the distressing things that have been happening just 
off our coasts. You know of the vessels that have been 
sunk. I yesterday received a quotation from a paper in 
Guadalajara which stated that thirteen of our battle- 
ships had been sunk off the capes of the Chesapeake. 
You see how dreadful it is to have people so radically 
misinformed. It was added that our Navy Department 
was withholding the truth with regard to these sinkings. 
I have no doubt that the publisher of the paper pub- 
lished that in perfect innocence without intending to 
convey wrong impressions, but it is evident that allega- 
tions of that sort proceed from those who wish to make 
trouble between Mexico and the United States. 

Now, gentlemen, for the time being at any rate—and 
I hope it will not be a short time—the influence of the 
United States is somewhat pervasive in the affairs of 
the world, and I believe that it is pervasive because the 
nations of the world which are less powerful than some 
of the greatest nations are coming to believe that our 
sincere desire is to do disinterested service. We are 
the champions of those nations which have not had a 
military standing which would enable them to compete 
with the strongest nations in the world, and I look for- 
ward with pride to the time, which I hope will soon 
come, when we can give substantial evidence, not only 
that we do not want anything out of this war, but 
that we would not accept anything out of it, that it is 
absolutely a case of disinterested action. And if you 
will watch the attitude of our people, you will see that 
nothing stirs them so deeply as assurances that this war, 
so far as we are concerned, is for idealistic objects. One 
of the difficulties that I experienced during the first three 
years of the war—the years when the United States was 
not in the war—was in getting the foreign offices of 
Kuropean nations to believe that the United States was 
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seeking nothing for herself, that her neutrality was not 
selfish, and that if she came in, she would not come in 
to get anything substantial out of the war, any material 
object, any territory, or trade, or anything else of that 
sort. In some of the foreign offices there were men 
who personally knew me and they believed, I hope, that 
I was sincere in assuring them that our purposes were 
disinterested, but they thought that these assurances 
came from an academic gentleman removed from the 
ordinary sources of information and speaking the ideal- 
istic purposes of the cloister. They did not believe that 
1 was speaking the real heart of the American people, 
and I knew all along that I was. Now I believe that 
everybody who comes into contact with the American 
people knows that I am speaking their purposes. 

The other night in New York, at the opening of the 
campaign for funds for our Red Cross, I made an 
address. I had not intended to refer to Russia, but I 
was speaking without notes and in the course of what 
I said my thought was led to Russia, and I said that 
we meant to stand by Russia just as firmly as we would 
stand by France or England or any other of the Allies. 
The audience to which I was speaking was not an audi- 
ence from which I would have expected an enthusiastic 
response to that. It was rather too well dressed. It 
was not an audience, in other words, made of the class 
of people whom you would suppose to have the most 
intimate feeling for the sufferings of the ordinary man 
in Russia, but that audience jumped into the aisles, the 
whole audience rose to its feet, and nothing that I had 
said on that occasion aroused anything like the enthusi- 
asm that that single sentence aroused. Now, there is a 
sample, gentlemen. We cannot make anything out of 
Russia. We cannot make anything out of standing by 
Russia at this time—the most remote of the European 
nations, so far as we are concerned, the one with which 
we have had the least connections in trade and advan- 
tage—and yet the people of the United States rose to 
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that suggestion as to no other that I made in that ad- 
dress. That is the heart of America, and we are ready 
to show you by any act of friendship that you may pro- 
pose our real feelings toward Mexico. 

Some of us, if I may say so privately, look back with 
regret upon some of the more ancient relations that we 
have had with Mexico long before our generation; and 
America, if I may so express it, would now feel ashamed 
to take advantage of a neighbor. So I hope that you 
can carry back to your homes something better than the 
assurances of words. You have had contact with our 
people. You know your own personal reception. You 
know how gladly we have opened to you the doors of 
every establishment that you wanted to see and have 
shown you just what we were doing, and I hope you 
have gained the right impression as to why we were 
doing it. We are doing it, gentlemen, so that the world 
may never hereafter have to fear the only thing that 
any nation has to dread, the unjust and selfish aggres- 
sion of another nation. Some time ago, as you probably 
all know, I proposed a sort of Pan-American agreement. 
I had perceived that one of the difficulties of our rela- 
tionship with Latin America was this: The famous 
Monroe Doctrine was adopted without your consent, 
without the consent of any of the Central or South 
American States. 

If I may express it in the terms that we so often use in 
this country, we said, “We are going to be your big 
brother, whether you want us to be or not.”” We did not 
ask whether it was agreeable to you that we should be 
your big brother. We said we were going to be. Now, 
that was all very well so far as protecting you from 
aggression from the other side of the water was con- 
cerned, but there was nothing in it that protected you 
from aggression from us, and I have repeatedly seen 
the uneasy feeling on the part of representatives of the 
states of Central and South America that our self-ap- 
pointed protection might be for our own benefit and our 
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own interests and not for the interest of our neighbors. 
So I said, “Very well, let us make an arrangement by 
which we will give bond. Let us have a common guar- 
antee, that all of us will sign, of political independence 
and territorial integrity. Let us agree that if any one 
of us, the United States included, violates the political 
independence or the territorial integrity of any of the 
others, all the others will jump on her.” I pointed out 
to some of the gentlemen who were less inclined to enter 
into this arrangement than others that that was in effect 
giving bonds on the part of the United States, that we 
would enter into an arrangement by which you would be 
protected from us. 

Now, that is the kind of agreement that will have 
to be the foundation of the future life of the nations 
of the world, gentlemen. The whole family of nations 
will have to guarantee to each nation that no nation 
shall violate its political independence or its territorial 
integrity. That is the basis, the only conceivable basis, 
for the future peace of the world, and I must admit 
that I was ambitious to have the states of the two conti- 
nents of America show the way to the rest of the world 
as to how to make a basis of peace. Peace can come 
only by trust. As long as there is suspicion there is 
going to be misunderstanding, and as long as there is 
misunderstanding there is going to be trouble. If you 
can once get a situation of trust then you have got a 
situation of permanent peace. Therefore, everyone of 
us, it seems to me, owes it as a patriotic duty to his 
own country to plant the seeds of trust and of confi- 
dence instead of the seeds of suspicion and variety of 
interest. That is the reason that I began by saying to 
you that I have not had the pleasure of meeting a group 
of men who were more welcome than you are, because 
you are our near neighbors. Suspicion on your part or 
misunderstanding on your part distresses us more than 
we would be distressed by similar feelings on the part 
of those less nearby. 
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When you reflect how wonderful a storehouse of 
treasure Mexico is, you can see how her future must 
depend upon peace and honor, so ‘that nobody shall 
exploit her. It must depend upon every nation that 
has any relations with her, and the citizens of any 
nation that has relations with her, keeping within the 
bounds of honor and fair dealing and justice, because 
so soon as you can admit your own capital and the capi- 
tal of the world to the free use of the resources of 
Mexico, it will be one of the most wonderfully rich and 
prosperous countries in the world. And when you have 
the foundations of established order, and the world has 
come to its senses again, we shall, I hope, have the very 
best connections that will assure us all a permanent 
cordiality and friendship. 


REPLY TO THE FRENCH UNION FOR 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


LETTER TO MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, PRESIDENT OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLI- 
ANCE, JUNE 13, 1918. FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN 
MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


Y DEAR MRS. CATT: 

May I not thank you for transmitting to me 
the very interesting memorial of the French Union for 
Woman Suffrage addressed to me under the date of 
February first, last? Since you have been kind enough 
to transmit this interesting and impressive message to 
me, will you not be good enough to convey to the sub- 
scribers this answer: 

“IT have read your message with the deepest interest 
and I welcome the opportunity to say that I agree with- 
out reservation that the full and sincere democratic 
reconstruction of the world for which we are striving, 
and which we are determined to bring about at any 
cost, will not have been completely or adequately at- 
tained until women are admitted to the suffrage, and 
that only by that action can the nations of the world 
realize for the benefit of future generations the full 
ideal force of opinion or the full humane forces of 
action. The services of women during this supreme 
crisis of the world’s history have been of the most signal 
usefulness and distinction. The war could not have 
been fought without them, or its sacrifices endured. 
It is high time that some part of our debt of gratitude 
to them should be acknowledged and paid, and the only 
acknowledgment they ask is their admission to the 
suffrage. Can we justly refuse it? As for America, 
it is my earnest hope that the Senate of the United 
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States will give an unmistakable answer to this ques- 
tion by passing the suffrage amendment to our federal 
Constitution before the end of this session.” 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


THE FOUR-POINT SPEECH 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT MOUNT VERNON, JULY 4, 1918. 
FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


ENTLEMEN OF THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS 
AND MY FELLOW CITIZENS: 

I am happy to draw apart with you to this quiet place 
of old counsel in order to speak a little of the meaning 
of this day of our Nation’s independence. The place 
seems very still and remote. It is as serene and un- 
touched by the hurry of the world as it was in those 
great days long ago when General Washington was here 
and held leisurely conference with the men who were to 
be associated with him in the creation of a nation. 
From these gentle slopes they looked out upon the 
world and saw it whole, saw it with the light of the 
future upon it, saw it with modern eyes that turned 
away from a past which men of liberated spirits could 
no longer endure. It is for that reason that we cannot 
feel, even here, in the immediate presence of this sacred 
tomb, that this is a place of death. It was a place of 
achievement. A great promise that was meant for all 
mankind was here given plan and reality. ‘The associa- 
tions by which we are here surrounded are the inspirit- 
ing associations of that noble death which is only a 
glorious consummation. From this green hillside we 
also ought to be able to see with comprehending eyes 
the world that lies about us and should conceive anew 
the purposes that must set men free. 

It is significant,—significant of their own character 
and purpose and of the influences they were setting 
afoot,—that Washington and his associates, like the 
barons at Runnymede, spoke and acted, not for a class, 
but for a people. It has been left for us to see to it 
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that it shall be understood that they spoke and acted, 
not for a single people only, but for.all mankind. They 
were thinking, not of themselves and of the material 
interests which centered in the little groups of land- 
holders and merchants and men of affairs with whom 
they were accustomed to act, in Virginia and the colo- 
nies to the north and south of her, but of a people 
which wished to be done with classes and special inter- 
ests and the authority of men whom they had not 
themselves chosen to rule over them. They entertained 
no private purpose, desired no peculiar privilege. They 
were consciously planning that men of every class should 
be free and America a place to which men out of every 
nation might resort who wished to share with them the 
rights and privileges of free men. And we take our 
cue from them,—do we not? We intend what they 
intended. We here in America believe our participation 
in this present war to be only the fruitage of what they 
planted. Our case differs from theirs only in this, that 
it is our inestimable privilege to concert with men out of 
every nation what shall make not only the liberties of 
America secure but the liberties of every other people 
as well. We are happy in the thought that we are 
permitted to do what they would have done had they 
been in our place. There must now be settled once for 
all what was settled for America in the great age upon 
whose inspiration we draw to-day. This is surely a 
fitting place from which calmly to look out upon our 
task, that we may fortify our spirits for its accomplish- 
ment. And this is the appropriate place from which to 
avow, alike to the friends who look on and to the 
friends with whom we have the happiness to be asso- 
ciated in action, the faith and purpose with which 
we act. 

This, then, is our conception of the great struggle 
in which we are engaged. The plot is written plain 
upon every scene and every act of the supreme tragedy. 
On the one hand stand the peoples of the world,—not 
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only the peoples actually engaged, but many others also 
who suffer under mastery but cannot act; peoples of 
many races and in every part of the world,—the people 
of stricken Russia still, among the rest, though they are 
for the moment unorganized and helpless. Opposed 
to them, masters of many armies, stand an isolated, 
friendless group of governments who speak no common 
purpose but only selfish ambitions of their own by which 
none can profit but themselves, and whose peoples are 
fuel in their hands; governments which fear their people 
and yet are for the time their sovereign lords, making 
every choice for them and disposing of their lives and 
fortunes as they will, as well as of the lives and for- 
tunes of every people who fall under their power,— 
governments clothed with the strange trappings and the 
primitive authority of an age that is altogether alien 
and hostile to our own. The Past and the Present are 
in deadly grapple and the peoples of the world are being 
done to death between them. 

There can be but one issue. The settlement must be 
final. There can be no compromise. No halfway deci- 
sion would be tolerable. No halfway decision is con- 
ceivable.. These are the ends for which the associated 
peoples of the world are fighting and which must be 
conceded them before there can be peace: 

I. The destruction of every arbitrary power any- 
where that can separately, secretly, and of its single 
choice disturb the peace of the world; or, if it cannot 
be presently destroyed, at the least its reduction to 
virtual impotence. 

II. The settlement of every question, whether of 
territory, of sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or 
of political relationship, upon the basis of the free ac- 
ceptance of that settlement by the people immediately 
concerned, and not upon the basis of the material inter- 
est or advantage of any other nation or people which 
may desire a different settlement for the sake of its 
own exterior influence or mastery. 
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III. The consent of all nations to be governed in 
their conduct towards each other by the same principles 
of honor and of respect for the common law of civilized 
society that govern the individual citizens of all modern 
states in their relations with one another; to the end 
that all promises and covenants may be sacredly ob- 
served, no private plots or conspiracies hatched, no 
selfish injuries wrought with impunity, and a mutual 
trust established upon the handsome foundation of a 
mutual respect for right. 

IV. The establishment of an organization of peace 
which shall make it certain that the combined power of 
free nations will check every invasion of right and serve 
to make peace and justice the more secure by affording a 
definite tribunal of opinion to which all must submit 
and by which every international readjustment that can- 
not be amicably agreed upon by the peoples directly 
concerned shall be sanctioned. 

These great objects can be put into a single sentence. 
What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the con- 
sent of the governed and sustained by the organized 
opinion of mankind. 

These great ends cannot be achieved by debating and 
seeking to reconcile and accommodate what statesmen 
may wish, with their projects for balances of power 
and of national opportunity. They can be realized only 
by the determination of what the thinking peoples of 
the world desire, with their longing hope for justice and 
for social freedom and opportunity. 

I can fancy that the air of this place carries the ac- 
cents of such principles with a peculiar kindness. Here 
were started forces which the great nation against 
which they were primarily directed at first regarded as 
a revolt against its rightful authority but which it has 
long since seen to have been a step in the liberation of 
its own people as well as of the people of the United 
States; and I stand here now to speak,—speak proudly 
and with confident hope,—of the spread of this revolt, 
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this liberation, to the great stage of the world itself! 
The blinded rulers of Prussia have roused forces they 
knew little of, forces which, once roused, can never be 
crushed to earth again; for they have at their heart an 
inspiration and a purpose which are deathless and of 
the very stuff of triumph! 
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FOUR-MINUTE MEN 


FOUR-MINUTE ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT, READ BY 
FOUR-MINUTE MEN IN 5,300 COMMUNITY MEET- 
INGS IN THE UNITED STATES, JULY 4, 1918. FROM 
“OFFICIAL U. S. BULLETIN,’ NO. 352. 


OU are met, my fellow citizens, to commemorate 
the signing of that Declaration of Independence 
which marked the awakening of a new spirit in the lives 
of nations. Since the birth of our Republic, we have 
seen this spirit grow. We have heard the demand and 
watched the struggle for self-government spread and 
triumph among many peoples. We have come to re- 
gard the right to political liberty as the common right 
of humankind. Year after year, within the security 
of our borders, we have continued to rejoice in the 
peaceful increase of freedom and democracy throughout 
the world. And yet now, suddenly, we are confronted 
with a menace which endangers everything that we have 
won and everything that the world has won. 

In all its old insolence, with all its ancient cruelty and 
injustice, military autocracy has again armed itself 
against the pacific hopes of men. Having suppressed 
self-government among its own people by an organiza- 
tion maintained in part by falsehood and treachery, it 
has set out to impose its will upon its neighbors and 
upon us. One by one, it has compelled every civilized 
nation in the world either to forego its aspirations or to 
declare war in their defense. We find ourselves fight- 
ing again for our national existence. We are face to 
face with the necessity of asserting anew the funda- 
mental right of free men to make their own laws and 
choose their own allegiance, or else permit humanity to 
become the victim of a ruthless ambition that is deter- 
mined to destroy what it cannot master. 
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Against its threat the liberty-loving people of the 
world have risen and allied themselves. No fear has 
deterred them, and no bribe of material well-being has 
held them back. They have made sacrifices such as the 
world has never known before, and their resistance in 
the face of death and suffering has proved that the aim 
which animates the German effort can never hope to 
rule the spirit of mankind. Against the horror of mili- 
tary conquest, against the emptiness of living in mere 
bodily contentment, against the desolation of becoming 
part of a State that knows neither truth nor honor, the 
world has so revolted that even people long dominated 
and suppressed by force have now begun to stir and arm 
themselves. 

Centuries of subjugation have not destroyed the 
racial aspirations of the many distinct peoples of eastern 
Europe, nor have they accepted the sordid ideals of 
their political and military masters. They have sur- 
vived the slow persecutions of peace as well as the 
agonies of war and now demand recognition for their 
just claims to autonomy and self-government. Repre- 
sentatives of these races are with you to-day, voicing 
their loyalty to our ideals and offering their services in 
the common cause. I ask you, fellow citizens, to unite 
with them in making this our Independence Day the first 
that shall be consecrated to a declaration of independ- 
ence for all the peoples of the world. 


“EVERY MOB CONTRIBUTES TO GERMAN 
LIES. 


STATEMENT DENOUNCING MOB ACTION, JULY 26, 1918. 
FROM “OFFICIAL U. §. BULLETIN, NO. 370. 


I TAKE the liberty of addressing you upon a subject 

which so vitally affects the honor of the Nation and 
the very character and integrity of our institutions that 
I trust you will think me justified in speaking very 
plainly about it. 

I allude to the mob spirit which has recently here 
and there very frequently shown its head amongst us, 
not in any single region, but in many and widely sep- 
arated parts of the country. There have been many 
lynchings, and every one of them has been a blow at the 
heart of ordered law and humane justice. No man 
who loves America, no man who really cares for her 
fame and honor and character, or who is truly loyal 
to her institutions, can justify mob action while the 
courts of justice are open and the governments of the 
States and the Nation are ready and able to do their 
duty. We are at this very moment fighting lawless pas- 
sion. Germany has outlawed herself among the nations 
because she has disregarded the sacred obligations of 
law and has made lynchers of her armies. Lynchers 
emulate her disgraceful example. I, for my part, am 
anxious to see every community in America rise above 
that level with pride and a fixed resolution which no 
man or set of men can afford to despise. 

We proudly claim to be the champions of democracy. 
If we really are, in deed and in truth, let us see to it 
that we do not discredit our own. I say plainly that 
every American who takes part in the action of a mob 
or gives it any sort of countenance is no true son of 
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this great democracy, but its betrayer, and does more 
to discredit her by that single disloyalty to her standards 
of law and of right than the words of her statesmen 
or the sacrifices of her heroic boys in the trenches can 
do to make suffering peoples believe her to be their 
savior. How shall we commend democracy to the ac- 
ceptance of other peoples, if we disgrace our own by 
proving that it is, after all, no protection to the weak? 
Every mob contributes to German lies about the United 
States what her most gifted liars cannot improve upon 
by the way of calumny. They can at least say that such 
things cannot happen in Germany except in times of 
revolution, when law is swept away! 

I therefore very earnestly and solemnly beg that the 
governors of all the States, the law officers of every 
community, and, above all, the men and women of 
every community in the United States, all who revere 
America and wish to keep her name without stain or 
reproach, will codperate—not passively merely, but ac- 
tively and watchfully—to make an end of this disgrace- 
ful evil. It cannot live where the community does not 
countenance it. 

I have called upon the Nation to put its great energy 
into this war and it has responded—responded with a 
spirit and a genius for action that has thrilled the world. 
I now call upon it, upon its men and women everywhere, 
to see to it that its laws are kept inviolate, its fame 
untarnished. Let us show our utter contempt for the 
things that have made this war hideous among the wars 
of history by showing how those who love liberty and 
right and justice and are willing to lay down their lives 
for them upon foreign fields stand ready also to illus- 
trate to all mankind their loyalty to the things at home 
which they wish to see established everywhere as a 
blessing and protection to the peoples who have never 
known the privileges of liberty and self-government. I 
can never accept any man as a champion of liberty 
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either for ourselves or for the world who does not rev- 
erence and obey the laws of our own beloved land, 
whose laws we ourselves have made. He has adopted 
the standards of the enemies of his country, whom he 
affects to despise. 


ANGREASE) LHE,.COAL,, OUTPUT? 


AN APPEAL TO THOSE ENGAGED IN COAL MINING, AU- 
GUST IGT, 1918. FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. WIL- 
SON’S FILES, CORRECTED IN HIS OWN HAND. 


O ALL THOSE ENGAGED IN COAL MIN- 
ING: 

The existing scarcity of coal is creating a grave dan: 
g@er—in fact the most serious which confronts us—and 
calls for prompt and vigorous action‘on the part of both 
operators and miners. Without an adequate supply our 
war program will be retarded; the effectiveness of our 
fighting forces in France will be lessened; the lives of 
our soldiers will be unnecessarily endangered and their 
hardships increased, and there will be much suffering 
in many homes throughout the country during the com- 
ing winter. 

I am well aware that your ranks have been seriously 
depleted by the draft, by voluntary enlistment, and by 
the demands of other essential industries. This handi- 
cap can be overcome however and sufficient coal can be 
mined in spite of it, if every one connected with the 
industry, from the highest official to the youngest boy, 
will give his best work each day for the full number of 
work hours. The operators must be zealous as never 
before to bring about the highest efficiency of manage- 
ment, to establish the best possible working conditions, 
and to accord fair treatment to everybody, so that the 
opportunity to work at his best may be accorded every 
workman. The miners should report for work every 
day, unless prevented by unavoidable causes, and should 
not only stay in the mines the full time, but also see to 
it that they get out more coal than ever before. The 
other workers in and about the mines should work 
as regularly and faithfully so that the work of the 
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miner may not be retarded in any way. This will be 
especially necessary from this time forward for your 
numbers may be further lessened by the draft, which 
will induct into the Army your fair share of those not 
essential to industry. Those who are drafted but who 
are essential will be given deferred classification and it 
is their patriotic duty to accept it. And it is the patri- 
otic duty of their friends and neighbors to hold them 
in high regard for doing so. The only worker who 
deserves the condemnation of his community is the one 
who fails to give his best in this crisis; not the one 
who accepts deferred classification and works regularly 
and diligently to increase the coal output. A great task 
is to be performed. The operators and their staffs alone 
cannot do it, nor can the mine workers alone do it; but 
both parties working hand in hand with a grim deter- 
mination to rid the country of its greatest obstacle to 
winning the war, can do it. It is with full confidence 
that I call upon you to assume the burden of producing 
an ample supply of coal. You will, I am sure, accept 
this burden and will successfully carry it through and 
in so doing you will be performing a service just as 
worthy as service in the trenches, and will win the 
applause and gratitude of the whole Nation. 


ENDORSEMENT OF THE ZIONIST 
MOVEMENT 


LETTER TO RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE, FORMER PRESIDENT 
OF THE PROVISIONAL ZIONIST COMMITTEE, AUGUST 
31, 1918. FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. WILSON’S 
PILES. 


Y DEAR RABBI WISE: 

I have watched with deep and sincere interest 
the reconstructive work which the Weitzman Commis- 
sion has done in Palestine at the instance of the British 
Government, and I welcome an opportunity to express 
the satisfaction I have felt in the progress of the Zion- 
ist movement in the United States and in the Allied 
countries since the declaration by Mr. Balfour, on be- 
half of the British Government, of Great Britain’s 
approval of the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people, and his promise that the 
British Government would use its best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of that object, with the under- 
standing that nothing would be done to prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of non-Jewish people in Pales- 
tine or the rights and political status enjoyed by Jews 
in other countries. 

I think that all Americans will be deeply moved by 
the report that even in this time of stress the Weitzman 
Commission has been able to lay the foundation of the 
Hebrew University at Jerusalem, with the promise that 
that bears of spiritual rebirth. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
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SECOND CONSCRIPTION PROCLAMATION 


STATEMENT INCLUDED IN SECOND CONSCRIPTION PROC- 
LAMATION,! AUGUST 31, 1918. FROM “UNITED 
STATES (STATUTES AT LARGE, 'VOL 40, P1-22,, PP. 
1840-1844. 


_. . Fifteen months ago the men of the country from 
twenty-one to thirty years of age were registered. 
Three months ago, and again this month, those who 
had just reached the age of twenty-one were added. It 
now remains to include all men between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five. 

This is not a new policy. A century and a quarter 
ago it was deliberately ordained by those who were then 
responsible for the safety and defense of the Nation 
that the duty of military service should rest upon all 
able-bodied men between the ages of eighteen and forty; 
five. We now accept and fulfill the obligation which 
they established, an obligation expressed in our national 
statutes from that time until now. We solemnly pur- 
pose a decisive victory of arms and deliberately to de- 
vote the larger part of the military man-power of the 
Nation to the accomplishment of that purpose. 

The younger men have from the first been ready to 
go. They have furnished voluntary enlistments out of 
all proportion to their numbers. Our military author- 
ities regard them as having the highest combatant 
qualities. Their youthful enthusiasm, their virile eager- 
ness, their gallant spirit of daring, make them the ad- 
miration of all who see them in action. They covet not 
only the distinction of serving in this great war but also 
the inspiring memories which hundreds of thousands of 
them will cherish through the years to come, of a great 


"In the first part of this Proclamation the President cited the pro- 
visions of the new Man-power Act, stated the regulations for regis- 
tration, and named September 12, 1918, as registration day. 
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day and a great service for their country and for man- 
kind. 

By the men of the older group now called upon, the 
opportunity now opened to them will be accepted with 
the calm resolution of those who realize to the full the 
deep and solemn significance of what they do. Having 
made a place for themselves in their respective com- 
munities, having assumed at home the graver respon- 
sibilities of life in many spheres, looking back upon 
honorable records in civil and industrial life, they will 
realize as perhaps no others could, how entirely their 
own fortunes and the fortunes of all whom they love 
are put at stake in this war for right, and will know 
that the very records they have made render this new 
duty the commanding duty of their lives. They know 
how surely this is the Nation’s war, how imperatively 
it demands the mobilization and massing of all our re- 
sources of every kind. They will regard this call as 
the supreme call of their day and will answer it ac- 
cordingly. 

Only a portion of those who register will be called 
upon to bear arms. ‘Those who are not physically fit 
will be excused; those exempted by alien allegiance; 
those who should not be relieved of their present re- 
sponsibilities; above all, those who cannot be spared 
from the civil and industrial tasks at home upon which 
the success of our armies depends as much as upon the 
fighting at the front. But all must be registered in 
order that the selection for military service may be 
made intelligently and with full information. 

This will be our final demonstration of loyalty, dem- 
ocracy, and the will to win, our solemn notice to all the 
world that we stand absolutely together in a common 
resolution and purpose. It is the call to duty to which 
every true man in the country will respond with pride 
and with the consciousness that in doing so he plays 
his part in vindication of a great cause at whose sum- 
mons every true heart offers its supreme service. 
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“A WAR WHICH INDUSTRY MUST SUSTAIN” 


LABOR DAY MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, SEP- 
TEMBER 2, 1918. FROM “OFFICIAL U. S. BULLE- 
TIN, NO. 402. 


| Leer es DAY, 1918, is not like any Labor Day that 
we have known. Labor Day was always deeply 
significant with us. Now it is supremely significant. 
Keenly as we were aware a year ago of the enterprise 
of life and death upon which the Nation had embarked, 
we did not perceive its meaning as clearly as we do 
now. We knew that we were all partners and must 
stand and strive together, but we did not realize as we 
do now that we are all enlisted men, members of a single 
army, of many parts and many tasks but commanded by 
a single obligation, our faces set toward a single object. 
We now know that every tool in every essential industry 
is a weapon, and a weapon wielded for the same pur- 
pose that an Army rifle is wielded—a weapon which if 
we were to lay down no rifle would be of any use. 

And a weapon for what? What is the war for? 
Why are we enlisted? Why should we be ashamed if 
we were not enlisted? At first it seemed hardly more 
than a war of defense against the military aggression 
of Germany. Belgium had been violated, France in- 
vaded, and Germany was afield again, as in 1870 and 
1866, to work out her ambitions in Europe; and it was 
necessary to meet her force with force. But it is clear 
now that it is much more than a war to alter the balance 
of power in Europe. Germany, it is now plain, was 
striking at what free men everywhere desire and must 
have—the right to determine their own fortunes, to 
insist upon justice, and to oblige governments to act 
for them and not for the private and selfish interest of 
a governing class. It is a war to make the nations and 
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peoples of the world secure against every such power as 
the German autocracy represents. It is a war of emanci- 
pation. Not until it is won can men anywhere live free 
from constant fear or breathe freely while they go about 
their daily tasks and know that governments are their 
servants, not their masters. 

This is, therefore, the war of all wars which labor 
should support and support with all its concentrated 
power. The world cannot be safe, men’s lives cannot 
be secure, no man’s rights can be confidently and suc- 
cessfully asserted against the rule and mastery of ar- 
bitrary groups and special interests, so long as govern- 
ments like that which, after long premeditation, drew 
Austria and Germany into this war are permitted to 
control the destinies and the daily fortunes of men and 
nations, plotting while honest men work, laying the fires 
of which innocent men, women, and children are to be 
the fuel. 

You know the nature of this war. It is a war which 
industry must sustain. The army of laborers at home 
is as important, as essential, as the army of fighting 
men in the far fields of actual battle. And the laborer 
is not only needed as much as the soldier. It is his war. 
The soldier is his champion and representative. To 
fail to win would be to imperil everything that the 
laborer has striven for and held dear since freedom 
first had its dawn and his struggle for justice began. The 
soldiers at the front know this. It steels their muscles 
to think of it. They are crusaders. They are fighting 
for no selfish advantage for their own Nation. ‘They 
would despise anyone who fought for the selfish ad- 
vantage of any nation. ‘They are giving their lives 
that homes everywhere, as well as the homes they love 
in America, may be kept sacred and safe, and men 
everywhere be free as they insist upon being free. They 
are fighting for the ideals of their own land—great 
ideals, immortal ideals, ideals which shall light the way 
for all men to the places where justice is done and men 
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live with lifted heads and emancipated spirits. That 
is the reason they fight with solemn joy and are in- 
vincible. 

Let us make this, therefore, a day of fresh compre- 
hension not only of what we are about, and of renewed 
and clear-eyed resolution, but a day of consecration also, 
in which we devote ourselves without pause or limit 
to the great task of setting our own country and the 
whole world free to render justice to all and of making 
it impossible for small groups of political rulers any- 
where to disturb our peace or the peace of the worid 
or in any way to make tools and puppets of those upon 
whose consent and upon whose power their own au- 
thority and their own very existence depend. 

We may count upon each other. The Nation is of 
a single mind. It is taking counsel with no special class. 
It is serving no private or single interest. Its own mind 
has been cleared and fortified by these days which burn 
the dross away. The light of a new conviction has 
penetrated to every class amongst us. We realize as 
we never realized before that we are comrades, de- 
pendent on one another, irresistible when united, power- 
less when divided. And so we join hands to lead the 
world to a new and better day. 


FORBIDDING USE OF FOODSTUFFS FOR 
MALT LIQUORS 


PROCLAMATION ISSUED SEPTEMBER 16, 1918.' FROM 
“UNITED STATES STATUTES AT LARGE,” VOL. 40, 
PT. 2, PP. 1848-1849. 


ape. Under and by virtue of an act of Con- 
gress entitled “An Act to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encouraging the 
production, conserving the supply, and controlling the 
distribution of food products and fuel,” approved by 
the President on August 10, 1917, it is provided in 
section 15, among other things, as follows: 


“Whenever the President shall find that limitation, regulation, or 
prohibition of the use of foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in 
the production of malt or vinous liquors for beverage purposes, or 
that reduction of the alcoholic content of any such malt or vinous 
liquor, is essential, in order to assure an adequate and continuous 
supply of food, or that the national security and defense will be 
subserved thereby, he is authorized, from time to time, to prescribe 
and give public notice of the extent of the limitation, regulation, 
prohibition, or reduction so necessitated. Whenever such notice 
shall have been given and shall remain unrevoked, no person shall, 
after a reasonable time prescribed in such notice, use any foods, 
fruits, food materials, or feeds in the production of malt or vinous 
liquors, or import any such liquors except under license issued by the 
President and in compliance with rules and regulations determined 
by him governing the production and importation of such liquors and 
the alcoholic content thereof.” 


Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States of America, by virtue of the powers 
conferred on me by said act of Congress, do hereby 


1 At the time of this Proclamation, half the states of the Union had 
been voted “dry,” the prohibition amendment to the Constitution had 
been ratified by fourteen states, and the manufacture of whiskey as 
well as the sale of liquor after June 30, 1919, had been prohibited 
by Congress. 
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find and determine that it is essential, in order to assure 
an adequate and continuous supply of food, in order to 
subserve the national security and defense, and because 
of the increasing requirements of war industries for 
the fuel productive capacity of the country, the strain 
upon transportation to serve such industries, and the 
shortage of labor caused by the necessity of increasing 
the armed forces of the United States, that the use of 
sugar, glucose, corn, rice or any other foods, fruits, food 
materials and feeds in the production of malt liquors 
including near beer, for beverage purposes be prohibited. 
And by this proclamation I prescribe and give public 
notice that on and after October 1, 1918, no person 
shall use any sugar, glucose, corn, rice or any other 
foods, fruits, food materials or feeds, except malt now 
already made, and hops, in the production of malt 
liquors, including near beer, for beverage purposes, 
whether or not such malt liquors contain alcohol, and 
on and after December 1, 1918, no person shall use 
any sugar, glucose, corn, rice or any other foods, fruits, 
food materials or feeds, including malt, in the produc- 
tion of malt liquors, including near beer, for beverage 
purposes, whether or not such malt liquors contain 
alcohol. 


REPLY TO THE AUSTRIAN PEACE PROPOSAL 


DISPATCH TO THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT 
THROUGH MR. W. A. F. EKENGREN, MINISTER OF 
SWEDEN, IN CHARGE OF AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN IN- 
TERESTS, SIGNED BY SECRETARY LANSING, SEPTEM- 
BER 17, 1918. FROM “OFFICIAL STATEMENTS OF 
WAR AIMS AND PEACE PROPOSALS.” CARNEGIE EN- 
DOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, DIVISION 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, PAMPHLET NO, 31. 


I HAVE the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 

note dated September 16th, communicating to me 
a note from the Imperial Government of Austria-Hun- 
gary, containing a proposal to the Governments of all 
the belligerent States to send delegates to a confidential 
and unbinding discussion on the basic principles for the 
conclusion of peace. Furthermore it is proposed that 
the delegates would be charged to make known to one 
another the conception of their Governments regard- 
ing these principles and to receive analogous commu- 
nications, as well as to request and give frank and candid 
explanations on all those points which need to be pre- 
cisely defined. 

In reply I beg to say that the substance of your com- 
munication has been submitted to the President who now 
directs me to inform you that the Government of the 
United States feels that there is only one reply which 
it can make to the suggestion of the Imperial Austro- 
Hungarian Government. It has repeatedly and with 
entire candor stated the terms upon which the United 
States would consider peace and can and will entertain 
no proposal for a conference upon a matter concerning 
which it has made its position and purpose so plain. 
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REINSTATEMENT OF STRIKING WORKMEN 


LETTER TO MUNITIONS PLANTS AT BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1918. FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


REMINGTON ARMS, 

U. M. C. PLANT, 

LIBERTY ORDNANCE COMPANY (AND OTHERS), BRIDGE- 
PORT, CONN. 


Y ATTENTION has been called to the fact that 

several thousand machinists and others employed 
in connection with war industries in Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, engaged in a strike to obtain further concessions 
because they were not satisfied with the decision ren- 
dered by the umpire appointed under the authority con- 
ferred upon the National War Labor Board. On the 
13th instant, I communicated with the workmen engaged 
in the strike, demanding that they accept the decision of 
the arbitrator and return to work, and stated the penal- 
ties which would be imposed if they refused to do so. 
The men at a meeting voted to return to work this morn- 
ing, but I am informed by their representative that the 
manufacturers refuse to reinstate their former em- 
ployees. In view of the fact that the workmen have so 
promptly complied with my directions, I must insist 
upon the reinstatement of all these men. 

Wooprow WILSON. 
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FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


ADDRESS OPENING THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE FOURTH 
LIBERTY LOAN DELIVERED IN NEW YORK CITY, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1918. FROM OFFICIAL GOVERN- 
MENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


I AM not here to promote the loan. That will be 
done,—ably and enthusiastically done,—by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of loyal and tireless men and women 
who have undertaken to present it to you and to our 
fellow citizens throughout the country; and I have not 
the least doubt of their complete success; for I know 
their spirit and the spirit of the country. My confidence 
is confirmed, too, by the thoughtful and experienced 
cooperation of the bankers here and everywhere, who 
are lending their invaluable aid and guidance. I have 
come, rather, to seek an opportunity to present to you 
some thoughts which I trust will serve to give you, in 
perhaps fuller measure than before, a vivid sense of 
the great issues involved, in order that you may appre- 
ciate and accept with added enthusiasm the grave signifi- 
cance of the duty of supporting the Government by 
your men and your means to the utmost point of sacri- 
fice and self-denial. No man or woman who has really 
taken in what this war means can hesitate to give to 
the very limit of what he or she has; and it is my mission 
here to-night to try to make it clear once more what 
the war really means. You will need no other stimula- 
tion or reminder of your duty. 

At every turn of the war we gain a fresh conscious- 
ness of what we mean to accomplish by it. When our 
hope and expectation are most excited we think more 
definitely than before of the issues that hang upon it 
and of the purposes which must be realized by means 
of it. For it has positive and well-defined purposes 
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which we did not determine and which we cannot alter. 
No statesman or assembly created them; no statesman 
or assembly can alter them. They have arisen out of 
the very nature and circumstances of the war. The 
most that statesmen or assemblies can do is to carry 
them out or be false to them. They were perhaps not 
clear at the outset; but they are clear now. The war 
has lasted more than four years and the whole world 
has been drawn into it. The common will of mankind 
has been substituted for the particular purposes of in- 
dividual states. Individual statesmen may have started 
the conflict, but neither they nor their opponents can 
stop it as they please. It has become a peoples’ war, 
and peoples of all sorts and races, of every degree of 
power and variety of fortune, are involved in its sweep- 
ing processes of change and settlement. We came into 
it when its character had become fully defined and it 
was plain that no nation could stand apart or be indif- 
ferent to its outcome. Its challenge drove to the heart 
of everything we cared for and lived for. The voice 
of the war had become clear and gripped our hearts. 
Our brothers from many lands, as well as our own 
murdered dead under the sea, were calling to us, and 
we responded, fiercely and of course. 

The air was clear about us. We saw things in their 
full, convincing proportions as they were; and we have 
seen them with steady eyes and unchanging comprehen- 
sion ever since. We accepted the issues of the war as 
facts, not as any group of men either here or elsewhere 
had defined them, and we can accept no outcome which 
does not squarely meet and settle them. Those issues 
are these: 

Shall the military power of any nation or group of 
nations be suffered to determine the fortunes of peo- 
ples over whom they have no right to rule except the 
right of force? 

Shall strong nations be free to wrong weak nations 
and make them subject to their purpose and interest ? 
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Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, even in their 
own internal affairs, by arbitrary and irresponsible force 
or by their own will and choice? 

Shall there be a common standard of right and 
privilege for all peoples and nations or shall the strong 
do as they will and the weak suffer without redress? 

Shall the assertion of right be haphazard and by 
casual alliance or shall there be a common concert to 
oblige the observance of common rights? 

No man, no group of men, chose these to be the issues 
of the struggle. They are the issues of it; and they must 
be settled,—by no arrangement or compromise or ad- 
justment of interests, but definitely and once for all and 
with a full and unequivocal acceptance of the principle 
that the interest of the weakest is as sacred as the in- 
terest of the strongest. 

This is what we mean when we speak of a permanent 
peace, if we speak sincerely, intelligently, and with a 
real knowledge and comprehension of the matter we 
deal with. 

We are all agreed that there can be no peace ob- 
tained by any kind of bargain or compromise with the 
governments of the Central Empires, because we have 
dealt with them already and have seen them deal with 
other governments that were parties to this struggle, 
at Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. They have convinced 
us that they are without honor and do not intend jus- 
tice. They observe no covenants, accept no principle 
but force and their own interest. We cannot “‘come to 
terms” with them. They have made it impossible. The 
German people must by this time be fully aware that 
we cannot accept the word of those who forced this 
war upon us. We do not think the same thoughts or 
speak the same language of agreement. 

It is of capital importance that we should also be ex- 
plicitly agreed that no peace shall be obtained by any 
kind of compromise or abatement of the principles we 
have avowed as the principles for which we are fight- 
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ing. There should exist no doubt about that. I am, 
therefore, going to take the liberty of speaking with 
the utmost frankness about the practical implications 
that are involved in it. 

If it be in deed and in truth the common object of 
the Governments associated against Germany and of 
the nations whom they govern, as I believe it to be, to 
achieve by the coming settlements a secure and lasting 
peace, it will be necessary that all who sit down at the 
peace table shall come ready and willing to pay the 
price, the only price, that will procure it; and ready and 
willing, also, to create in some virile fashion the only 
instrumentality by which it can be made certain that 
the agreements of the peace will be honored and ful- 
filled. 

That price is impartial justice in every item of the 
settlement, no matter whose interest is crossed; and not 
only impartial justice, but also the satisfaction of the 
several peoples whose fortunes are dealt with. That 
indispensable instrumentality is a League of Nations 
formed under covenants that will be efficacious. With- 
out such an instrumentality, by which the peace of the 
world can be guaranteed, peace will rest in part upon 
the word of outlaws and only upon that word. For 
Germany will have to redeem her character, not by what 
happens at the peace table, but by what follows. 

And, as I see it, the constitution of that League 
of Nations and the clear definition of its objects must 
be a part, is in a sense the most essential part, of the 
peace settlement itself. It cannot be formed now. If 
formed now, it would be merely a new alliance confined 
to the nations associated against a common enemy. It 
is not likely that it could be formed after the settlement. 
It is necessary to guarantee the peace; and the peace 
cannot be guaranteed as an afterthought. The reason, 
to speak in plain terms again, why it must be guaranteed 
is that there will be parties to the peace whose promises 
have proved untrustworthy, and means must be found 
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in connection with the peace settlement itself to remove 
that source of insecurity. It would be folly to leave 
the guarantee to the subsequent voluntary action of the 
Governments we have seen destroy Russia and deceive 
Rumania. 

But these general terms do not disclose the whole 
matter. Some details are needed to make them sound 
less like a thesis and more like a practical program. 
These, then, are some of the particulars, and I state 
them with the greater confidence because I can state 
them authoritatively as representing this Government’s 
interpretation of its own duty with regard to peace: 

First, the impartial justice meted out must involve no 
discrimination between those to whom we wish to be 
just and those to whom we do not wish to be just. It 
must be a justice that plays no favorites and knows no 
standard but the equal rights of the several peoples 
concerned; 

Second, no special or separate interest of any single 
nation or any group of nations can be made the basis 
of any part of the settlement which is not consistent 
with the common interest of all; 

Third, there can be no leagues or alliances or special 
covenants and understandings within the general and 
common family of the League of Nations. 

Fourth, and more specifically, there can be no special, 
selfish economic combinations within the League and no 
employment of any form of economic boycott or exclu- 
sion except as the power of economic penalty by exclu- 
sion from the markets of the world may be vested in 
the League of Nations itself as a means of discipline 
and control. 

Fifth, all international agreements and treaties of 
every kind must be made known in their entirety to the 
rest of the world. 

Special alliances and economic rivalries and hostilities 
have been the prolific source in the modern world of the 
plans and passions that produce war. It would be an 
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insincere as well as insecure peace that did not exclude 
them in definite and binding terms. 

The confidence with which I venture to speak for 
our people in these matters does not spring from our 
traditions merely and the well-known principles of in- 
ternational action which we have always professed and 
followed. In the same sentence in which I say that the 
United States will enter into no special arrangements 
or understandings with particular nations let me say 
also that the United States is prepared to assume its 
full share of responsibility for the maintenance of the 
common covenants and understandings upon which peace 
must henceforth rest. We still read Washington’s im- 
mortal warning against “entangling alliances” with full 
comprehension and an answering purpose. But only 
special and limited alliances entangle; and we recognize 
and accept the duty of a new day in which we are per- 
mitted to hope for a general alliance which will avoid 
entanglements and clear the air of the world for com- 
mon understandings and the maintenance of common 
rights. 

I have made this analysis of the international situa- 
tion which the war has created, not, of course, because 
I doubted whether the leaders of the great nations and 
peoples with whom we are associated were of the same 
mind and entertained a like purpose, but because the air 
every now and again gets darkened by mists and ground- 
less doubtings and mischievous perversions of counsel 
and it is necessary once and again to sweep all the ir- 
responsible talk about peace intrigues and weakening 
morale and doubtful purpose on the part of those in 
authority utterly, and if need be unceremoniously, aside 
and say things in the plainest words that can be found, 
even when it is only to say over again what has been 
said before, quite as plainly if in less unvarnished terms. 

As I have said, neither I nor any other man in goy- 
ernmental authority created or gave form to the issues 
of this war. I have simply responded to them with such 
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vision as I could command. But I have responded 
gladly and with a resolution that has grown warmer 
and more confident as the issues have grown clearer and 
clearer. It is now plain that they are issues which no 
man can pervert unless it be willfully. I am bound to 
fight for them, and happy to fight for them as time and 
circumstance have revealed them to me as to all the 
world. Our enthusiasm for them grows more and more 
irresistible as they stand out in more and more vivid 
and unmistakable outline. 

And the forces that fight for them draw into closer 
and closer array, organize their millions into more and 
more unconquerable might, as they become more and 
more distinct to the thought and purpose of the peoples 
engaged. It is the peculiarity of this great war that 
while statesmen have seemed to cast about for defini- 
tions of their purpose and have sometimes seemed to 
shift their ground and their point of view, the thought 
of the mass of men, whom statesmen are supposed to 
instruct and lead, has grown more and more unclouded; 
more and more certain of what it is that they are fight- 
ing for. National purposes have fallen more and more 
into the background and the common purpose of en- 
lightened mankind has taken their place. The counsels 
of plain men have become on all hands more simple and 
straightforward and more unified than the counsels of 
sophisticated men of affairs, who still retain the impres- 
sion that they are playing a game of power and playing 
for high stakes. That is why I have said that this is a 
peoples’ war, not a statesmen’s. Statesmen must fol- 
low the clarified common thought or be broken. 

I take that to be the significance of the fact that as- 
semblies and associations of many kinds made up of 
plain workaday people have demanded, almost every 
time they came together, and are still demanding, that 
the leaders of their Governments declare to them plainly 
what it is, exactly what it is, that they were seeking in 
this war, and what they think the items of the final 
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settlement should be. They are not yet satisfied with 
what they have been told. They still seem to fear that 
they are getting what they ask for only in statesmen’s 
terms,—only in the terms of territorial arrangements 
and divisions of power, and not in terms of broad- 
visioned justice and mercy and peace and the satisfac- 
tion of those deep-seated longings of oppressed and dis- 
tracted men and women and enslaved peoples that seem 
to them the only things worth fighting a war for that 
engulfs the world. Perhaps statesmen have not al- 
ways recognized this changed aspect of the whole world 
of policy and action. Perhaps they have not always 
spoken in direct reply to the questions asked because 
they did not know how searching those questions were 
and what sort of answers they demanded. 

But I, for one, am glad to attempt the answer again 
and again, in the hope that I may make it clearer and 
clearer that my one thought is to satisfy those who 
struggle in the ranks and are, perhaps above all others, 
entitled to a reply whose meaning no one can have any 
excuse for misunderstanding, if he understands the lan- 
guage in which it is spoken or can get some one to trans- 
late it correctly into his own. And I believe that the 
leaders of the governments with which we are associated 
will speak, as they have occasion, as plainly as I have 
tried to speak. I hope that they will feel free to say 
whether they think that I am in any degree mistaken in 
my interpretation of the issues involved or in my pur- 
pose with regard to the means by which a satisfactory 
settlement of those issues may be obtained. Unity of 
purpose and of counsel are as imperatively necessary in 
this war as was unity of command in the battlefield; and 
with perfect unity of purpose and counsel will come 
assurance of complete victory. It can be had in no other 
way. ‘Peace drives” can be effectively neutralized and 
silenced only by showing that every victory of the na- 
tions associated against Germany brings the nations 
nearer the sort of peace which will bring security and 
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reassurance to all peoples and make the recurrence of 
another such struggle of pitiless force and bloodshed 
forever impossible, and that nothing else can. Germany 
is constantly intimating the “‘terms’’ she will accept; 
and always finds that the world does not want terms. 
It wishes the final triumph of justice and fair dealing. 


ENDORSEMENT OF THE FOURTH LIBERTY 
LOAN 


ADVERTISEMENT ISSUED SEPTEMBER 28, 1918. FROM 
ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


ye the Government comes to the people of the 

country with the request that they lend their 
money, and lend it upon a more liberal scale than ever 
before, in order that the great war for the rights of 
America and the liberation of the world may be carried 
on with ever-increasing vigor to a victorious conclu- 
sion. And it makes the appeal with the greatest con- 
fidence because it knows that every day it is becoming 
clearer to thinking men everywhere that the winning 
of the war is an essential investment. 

The money that is held back now will be of little use 
or value if the war is not won and the selfish masters 
of Germany dictate what America may and may 
not do. Men in America, besides, have from the 
first until now dedicated both their lives and their 
fortunes to the maintenance and vindication of the great 
principles and objects for which our Government was 
set up. They will not fail now to show the world for 
what their wealth was intended. 
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APPEAL FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


ADDRESS DELIVERED IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES, SEPTEMBER 30, 1918. FROM OFFICIAL 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON’S 
FILES. 


HE unusual circumstances of a world war in which 
we stand and are judged in the view not only of 
our own people and our own consciences but also in 
the view of all nations and peoples will, I hope, justify 
in your thought, as it does in mine, the message I have 
come to bring you. I regard the concurrence of the 
Senate in the constitutional amendment proposing the 
extension of the suffrage to women as vitally essential 
to the successful prosecution of the great war of human- 
ity in which we are engaged. I have come to urge upon 
you the considerations which have led me to that conclu- 
sion. It is not only my privilege, it is also my duty to 
apprise you of every circumstance and element involved 
in this momentous struggle which seems to me to affect 
its very processes and its outcome. It is my duty to 
win the war and to ask you to remove every obstacle 
that stands in the way of winning it. 

I had assumed that the Senate would concur in the 
amendment because no disputable principle is involved, 
but only a question of the method by which the suffrage 
is to be extended to women. ‘There is and can be no 
party issue involved in it. Both of our great national 
parties are pledged, explicitly pledged, to equality of 
suffrage for the women of the country. Neither party, 
therefore, it seems to me, can justify hesitation as to 
the method of obtaining it, can rightfully hesitate to 
substitute federal initiative for state initiative, if the 
early adoption of this measure is necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war and if the method of 
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state action proposed in the party platforms of 1916 is 
impracticable within any reasonable length of time, if 
practicable at all. And its adoption is, in my judgment, 
clearly necessary to the successful prosecution of the 
war and the successful realization of the objects for 
which the war is being fought. 

That judgment I take the liberty of urging upon you 
with solemn earnestness for reasons which I shall state 
very frankly and which I shall hope will seem as con- 
clusive to you as they seem to me. 

This is a peoples’ war and the peoples’ thinking con- 
stitutes its atmosphere and morale, not the predilections 
of the drawing room or the political considerations of 
the caucus. If we be indeed democrats and wish to lead 
the world to democracy, we can ask other peoples to 
accept in proof of our sincerity and our ability to lead 
them whither they wish to be led nothing less persuasive 
and convincing than our actions. Our professions will 
not. sufice. Verification must be forthcoming when veri- 
fication is asked for. And in this case verification is 
asked for,—asked for in this particular matter. You 
ask by whom? Not through diplomatic channels; not 
by Foreign Ministers. Not by the intimations of par- 
liaments. It is asked for by the anxious, expectant, suf- 
fering peoples with whom we are dealing and who are 
willing to put their destinies in some measure in our 
hands, if they are sure that we wish the same things that 
they do. I do not speak by conjecture. It is not alone 
the voices of statesmen and of newspapers that reach 
me, and the voices of foolish and intemperate agitators 
do not reach me at all. Through many, many channels 
[ have been made aware what the plain, struggling, 
workaday folk are thinking upon whom the chief terror 
and suffering of this tragic war falls. They are looking 
to the great, powerful, famous Democracy of the West 
to lead them to the new day for which they have so long 
waited; and they think, in their logical simplicity, that 
democracy means that women shall play their part in 
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affairs alongside men and upon an equal footing with 
them. If we reject measures like this, in ignorance or 
defiance of what a new age has brought forth, of what 
they have seen but we have not, they will cease to be- 
lieve in us; they will cease to follow or to trust us. They 
have seen their own Governments accept this interpre- 
tation of democracy,—seen old Governments like that 
of Great Britain, which did not profess to be democratic, 
promise readily and as of course this justice to 
women, though they had before refused it, the strange 
revelations of this war having made many things new 
and plain, to governments as well as to peoples. 

Are we alone to refuse to learn the lesson? Are we 
alone to ask and take the utmost that our women can 
give,—service and sacrifice of every kind,—and still say 
we do not see what title that gives them to stand by 
our sides in the guidance of the affairs of their Nation 
and ours? We have made partners of the women in this 
war; shall we admit them only to a partnership of suf- 
fering and sacrifice and toil and not to a partnership of 
privilege and right? This war could not have been 
fought, either by the other nations engaged or by Amer- 
ica, if it had not been for the services of the women,— 
services rendered in every sphere,—not merely in the 
helds of effort in which we have been accustomed to see 
them work, but wherever men have worked and upon the 
very skirts and edges of the battle itself. We shall not 
only be distrusted but shall deserve to be distrusted if 
we do not enfranchise them with the fullest possible en- 
franchisement, as it is now certain that the other great 
free nations will enfranchise them. We cannot isolate 
our thought and action in such a matter from the 
thought of the rest of the world. We must either con- 
form or deliberately reject what they propose and re- 
sign the leadership of liberal minds to others. 

The women of America are too noble and too intelli- 
gent and too devoted to be slackers whether you give 
or withhold this thing that is mere justice; but I know 
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the magic it will work in their thoughts and spirits if 
you give it them. I propose it as I would propose to 
admit soldiers to the suffrage, the men fighting in the 
field for our liberties and the liberties of the world, 
were they excluded. The tasks of the women lie at the 
very heart of the war, and I know how much stronger 
that heart will beat if you do this just thing and show 
our women that you trust them as much as you in fact 
and of necessity depend upon them. 

Have I said that the passage of this amendment is 
a vitally necessary war measure, and do you need further 
proof? Do you stand in need of the trust of other peo- 
ples and of the trust of our own women? Is that trust 
an asset or is it not? [I tell you plainly, as the com- 
mander-in-chief of our armies and of the gallant men 
in our fleets, as the present spokesman of this people in 
our dealings with the men and women throughout the 
world who are now our partners, as the responsible head 
of a great Government which stands and is questioned 
day by day as to its purposes, its principles, its hopes, 
whether they be serviceable to men everywhere or only 
to itself, and who must himself answer these question- 
ings or be ashamed, as the guide and director of forces 
caught in the grip of war and by the same token in 
need of every material and spiritual resource this great 
Nation possesses,—I tell you plainly that this measure 
which I urge upon you is vital to the winning of the war 
and to the energies alike of preparation and of battle. 

And not to the winning of the war only. It is vital 
to the right solution of the great problems which we 
must settle, and settle immediately, when the war is 
over. We shall need then in our vision of affairs, as 
we have never needed them before, the sympathy and 
insight and clear moral instinct of the women of the 
world. The problems of that time will strike to the 
roots of many things that we have not hitherto ques- 
tioned, and I for one believe that our safety in those 
questioning days, as well as our comprehension of 
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matters that touch society to the quick, will depend upon 
the direct and authoritative participation of women in 
our counsels. We shall need their moral sense to pre- 
serve what is right and fine and worthy in our system 
of life as well as to discover just what it is that ought 
to be purified and reformed. Without their counselings 
we shall be only half wise. 

That is my case. This is my appeal. Many may 
deny its validity, if they choose, but no one can brush 
aside or answer the arguments upon which it is based. 
The executive tasks of this war rest upon me. I ask 
that you lighten them and place in my hands instru- 
ments, spiritual instruments, which I do not now possess, 
which I sorely need, and which I have daily to apologize 
for not being able to employ. 


“COMRADES IN THE COMMON CAUSE” 


MESSAGE READ AT VARIOUS ASSEMBLIES OF THE STU- 
DENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS, OCTOBER 1, 1918. 
FROM “OFFICIAL U. § BULLETIN, NO. 426. 


pk step you have taken is a most significant one. 
By it you have ceased to be merely individuals, 
each seeking to perfect himself to win his own place 
in the world, and have become comrades in the common 
cause of making the world a better place to live in. You 
have joined yourselves with the entire manhood of the 
country and pledged, as did your forefathers, “your 
lives, your fortunes and your sacred honor’’ to the 
freedom of humanity. 

The enterprise upon which you have embarked is a 
hazardous and difficult one. This is not a war of words; 
this is not a scholastic struggle. It is a war of ideals, 
yet fought with all the devices of science and with the 
power of machines. To succeed you must not only be 
inspired by the ideals for which this country stands, but 
you must also be masters of the technique with which 
the battle is fought. You must not only be thrilled with 
zeal for the common welfare, but you must also be 
masters of the weapons of to-day. 

There can be no doubt of the issue. The spirit that 
is revealed and the manner in which America has re- 
sponded to the call is indomitable. I have no doubt 
that you, too, will use your utmost strength to maintain 
that spirit, and to carry it forward to the final victory 
that will certainly be ours. 
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APPEAL IN BEHALF OF MERCHANT 
MARINE 


MESSAGE “‘TO ALL THOSE ON LAND OR SEA WHO HAVE 
FOLLOWED A SEAFARING LIFE,” OCTOBER I, 1918. 
FROM “OFFICIAL U. S. BULLETIN,” NO. 426. 


geo men who go down to the sea in ships have be- 
come an important factor in our national life. 
Their services are extremely essential in handling the 
ships to carry our soldiers in safety to Europe, in 
transporting the munitions and food supplies for their 
maintenance and the material for the sustenance of the 
armies and peoples of the countries with which we are 
associated. 

Safety in handling transports and merchant vessels 
requires not only a knowledge of navigation and the 
details of management, maintenance and control, but 
also that long experience with the various conditions 
at sea which gives confidence, quick judgment and steady 
action in an emergency. There are many men with this 
kind of experience employed on our merchant marine 
and many others who have left the sea and are now 
following other occupations. The vigorous prosecution 
of the war has impelled us to build vessels in larger 
numbers than ever before. We are launching a con- 
tinuously increasing tonnage. ‘These vessels will need 
skilled seamen to man them. No more honorable or 
serviceable task can come to any of our people than that 
of manning our merchant marine. With an increasing 
tonnage being put into service we must know where 
skilled men can be obtained to furnish at least the basis 
of the crews that are to man them. With such informa- 
tion available there will be no doubt about the efficient 
manning of our vessels for the entire period of the war. 
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The history of American seamanship is a glowing 
record of patriotism, courage and achievement unsur- 
passed by any people anywhere. I therefore con- 
fidently call upon all seamen and all men engaged in 
other occupations who have heretofore been seamen to 
give, in connection with the questionnaires they submit 
to the local draft boards, full information about their 
rating and experience at sea to enable the boards to 
place them in their proper classification and give to the 
Government a knowledge of where experienced seamen 
may be secured when their services are required. The 
kind of skill that makes an efficient seaman can only be 
obtained at sea. It is the product of experience, and 
must include, among other things, that subconscious 
swaying of the body to the motion of the vessel known 
as ‘“‘sea legs.’’ There can be no safe, efficient manage- 
ment of vessels that does not include a large proportion 
of officers and crew having skill and experience. It is 
indispensable in emergencies, such as we must be pre- 
pared to meet in times of war. 

It is the patriotic duty of young men who join the 
merchant service to make every effort to learn their 
work in the shortest possible time and of the skilled 
men to assist these young men in their efforts. It is the 
duty of owners and managers of vessels to codperate 
in this work, and to give to the young men such ship- 
mates and such treatment as will cause them to respect 
the service and build up within them a desire to make 
it their life work. The work of a seaman is so vitally 
important to the conduct of the war that it has become 
necessary for the Government to provide deferred clas- 
sification for them in its efforts to secure a sufficient 
supply of skilled men for the maintenance of speed and 
safety. Having in mind the brilliant record of the 
American merchant marine, the honorable position it 
occupies in economic affairs, and the important part it 
plays in winning the war, every seaman should give to 
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the service the best that is in him and should not hesitate 
to accept deferred classification when the Government 
has decided that such deferred classification is necessary, 


no matter how eager he may be to join the fighting 
forces of the Army or the Navy. 


i 
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ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


ADDRESS TO THE LADIES REPRESENTING WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE, AT THE WHITE HOUSE, OCTOBER 3, 1918. 
FROM COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


I JUST wanted to say, Mrs. Catt and ladies, and I can 

say most unaffectedly, that I do not deserve your 
gratitude. You know, some of you have regretted the 
fact that I was slow of conversion to this cause, but I 
do not see how any man’s processes of conviction can 
be slow in the presence of the influences now abroad in 
the world. So that when my conversion to this idea 
came, it came with an overwhelming command that 
made it necessary that I should omit nothing and use 
the position I occupied to enforce it, if I could possibly 
do so. I pride myself on only one feature of it, that I 
did understand when circumstances instructed me. There 
are some men who, I am sorry to say, have recently 
illustrated the fact that they would not learn. ‘Their 
minds are provincial. ‘They do not know a great in- 
fluence when it is abroad. They have given themselves 
a life-long task. They will have to explain for the rest 
of their lives. And I should like to tell some of them 
that, having been a historian myself, I can assure 
them that historians are very dull persons and do not 
accept ingenious explanations, and that therefore his- 
tory will deal very candidly with the circumstances in 
which the head of a Government asked the kind of sup- 
port that I asked the other day, and did not get it. 
It is one of the serious circumstances in the history of 
the United States. I have to restrain myself sometimes 
from intellectual contempt. That is a sin, I am afraid, 
and being a good Presbyterian, I am trying to refrain 
from it. 

But I had not meant to dwell on that side of it. I 
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want to say that it has been a matter of deep gratifica- 
tion to me to have the opportunity to render service, 
such as it was, and I want you to know that my heart 
not only, but my conviction and my purpose were with 
you, and I was speaking from knowledge. The other 
day, when I told the Senate that I had not been listen- 
ing to the public men, I had not been listening to editors, 
but I had been listening to the heart of the world, which 
comes to me with very authentic throb, through many 
instrumentalities which it has set up. There are all 
sorts of under-currents which are growing more and 
more powerful and are perceptible in the official dis- 
patches, and come to me in all sorts of letters and com- 
munications. There seems to be growing a great voice 
in the world which it will be very dangerous for any 
statesman not to pay attention to. It was to that voice 
that I thought, and still think, that I had been listening, 
and that voice speaks with very authentic tones. So that 
I want to repeat again that I do not deserve your grati- 
tude. I am only proud to codperate with you. 


REPLY TO THE GERMAN PEACE PROPOSAL 
OF OCTOBER 6 


MESSAGE TO THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT THROUGH 
MR. FREDERICK OEDERLIN, SWISS CHARGE D’AF- 
FAIRES, SIGNED BY SECRETARY LANSING, OCTOBER 
8, 1918. FROM “OFFICIAL U. S. BULLETIN,” NO. 


433. 
HAVE the honor to acknowledge on behalf of the 


President, your note of October 6, inclosing a com- 
munication from the German Government to the Presi- 
dent; and I am instructed by the President to request 
you to make the following communication to the Im- 
perial German Chancellor: 

“Before making reply to the request of the Imperial 
German Government, and in order that that reply shall 
be as candid and straightforward as the momentous in- 
terests involved require, the President of the United 
States deems it necessary to assure himself of the exact 
meaning of the note of the Imperial Chancellor. Does 
the Imperial Chancellor mean that the Imperial Ger- 
man Government accepts the terms laid down by the 
President in his address to the Congress of the United 
States on the eighth of January last and in subsequent 
addresses and that its object in entering into discussions 
would be only to agree upon the practical details of. their 
application ? 

“The President feels bound to say with regard to 
the suggestion of an armistice that he would not feel 
at liberty to propose a cessation of arms to the Govern- 
ments with which the Government of the United States 
is associated against the Central Powers so long as the 
armies of those powers are upon their soil. The good 
faith of any discussion’ would manifestly depend upon 
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the consent of the Central Powers immediately to with- 
draw their forces everywhere from invaded territory. 

‘The President also feels that he is justified in ask- 
ing whether the Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely 
for the constituted authorities of the Empire who have 
so far conducted the war. He deems the answers to 
these questions vital from every point of view.” 


APPEAL FOR THE FOURTH -LIBERTY LOAN 


STATEMENT ISSUED OCTOBER IT, 1918. FROM ORIG- 
INAL COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


ECENT events have enhanced, not lessened, the 
importance of this loan, and I hope that my fellow 
countrymen will let me say this to them very frankly. 
The best thing that could happen would be that the 
loan should not only be fully subscribed, but very greatly 
over-subscribed. We are in the midst of the greatest 
exercise of the power of this country that has ever been 
witnessed or forecast, and a single day of relaxation 
in that effort would be of tragical damage alike to our- 
selves and to the rest of the world. Nothing has hap- 
pened which makes it safe or possible to do anything but 
push our effort to the utmost. The time is critical, and 
the response must be complete. 
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CONDITIONS OF PEACE 


DISPATCH TO THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT THROUGH 
MR. FREDERICK OEDERLIN, SWISS CHARGE D’AF- 
FAIRES, SIGNED BY SECRETARY LANSING, OCTOBER 
14, 1918. FROM “OFFICIAL U. S. BULLETIN,’ NO. 
437- 


a reply to the communication of the German Govern- 

ment, dated the twelfth instant, which you handed 
me to-day, I have the honor to request you to transmit 
the following answer: 

“The unqualified acceptance by the present German 
Government and by a large majority of the German 
Reichstag of the terms laid down by the President of the 
United States of America in his address to the Congress 
of the United States on the eighth of January, 1918, and 
in his subsequent addresses justifies the President in 
making a frank and direct statement of his decision with 
regard to the communications of the German Govern- 
ment of the eighth and twelfth of October, 1918. 

‘Tt must be clearly understood that the process of 
evacuation and the conditions of an armistice are mat- 
ters which must be left to the judgment and advice of the 
military advisers of the Government of the United 
States and the Allied Governments, and the President 
feels it his duty to say that no arrangement can be 
accepted by the Government of the United States which 
does not provide absolutely satisfactory safeguards and 
guarantees of the maintenance of the present military 
supremacy of the armies of the United States and of the 
Allies in the field. He feels confident that he can safely 
assume that this will also be the judgment and decision 
of the Allied Governments. 

“The President feels that it is also his duty to add 
that neither the Government of the United States nor, 
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he is quite sure, the Governments with which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is associated as a belliger- 
ent will consent to consider an armistice so long as the 
armed forces of Germany continue the illegal and in- 
humane practices which they still persist in. At the 
very time that the German Government approaches the 
Government of the United States with proposals of 
peace its submarines are engaged in sinking passenger 
ships at sea, and not the ships alone, but the very boats 
in which their passengers and crews seek to make their 
way to safety; and in their present inforced withdrawal 
from Flanders and France the German armies are pur- 
suing a course of wanton destruction which has always 
been regarded as in direct violation of the rules and 
practices of civilized warfare. Cities and villages, if 
not destroyed, are being stripped of all they contain 
not only, but often of their very inhabitants. The 
nations associated against Germany cannot be expected 
to agree to a cessation of arms while acts of inhumanity, 
spoliation, and desolation are being continued which 
they justly look upon with horror and with burning 
hearts. 

“It is necessary also in order that there may be no 
possibility of misunderstanding, that the President 
should very solemnly call the attention of the Govern- 
ment of Germany to the language and plain intent of 
one of the terms of peace which the German Govern- 
ment has now accepted. It is contained in the address 
of the President delivered at Mount Vernon on the 
fourth of July last. It is as follows: ‘The destruction 
of every arbitrary power anywhere that can separately, 
secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace of 
the world; or, if it cannot be presently destroyed, at 
least its reduction to virtual impotency.’ The power 
which has hitherto controlled the German Nation is of 
the sort here described. It is within the choice of the 
German Nation to alter it. The President’s words just 
quoted naturally constitute a condition precedent to 
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peace, if peace is to come by the action of the German 
people themselves. The President feels bound to say 
that the whole process of peace will, in his judgment, 
depend upon the definiteness and the satisfactory char- 
acter of the guarantees which can be given in this funda- 
mental matter. It is indispensable that the Govern- 
ments associated against Germany should know beyond 
a peradventure with whom they are dealing. 

“The President will make a separate reply to the 
Royal and Imperial Government of Austria-Hungary.” 


URGING SUBSCRIPTION TO THE FOURTH 
LIBERTY LOAN 


STATEMENT ISSUED OCTOBER 14, 1918. FROM “‘OFFI- 
CIAL U. S. BULLETIN,” NO. 437. 


Gee reply of the German Government to my note of 
inquiry dated October 8 gives occasion for me to 
say to my fellow countrymen that neither that reply 
nor any other recent events have in any way diminished 
the vital importance of the Liberty Loan. Relaxation 
now, hesitation now, would mean defeat when victory 
seems to be in sight; would mean years of war instead 
of peace upon our own terms. 

I earnestly request every patriotic American to leave 
to the Governments of the United States and of the 
Allies the momentous discussions initiated by Germany 
and to remember that for each man his duty is to 
strengthen the hands of these Governments and to do 
it in the most important way now immediately pre- 
sented—by subscribing to the utmost of his ability for 
bonds of the Fourth Liberty Loan. That loan must 
be successful. JI am sure that the American people 
will not fail to see their duty and make it successful. 


ASPIRATIONS OF THE CZECHO-SLOVAKS 
AND JUGO-SLAVS 


MESSAGE TO THE GOVERNMENT OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
THROUGH MR. W. A. F. EKENGREN, MINISTER OF 
SWEDEN, SIGNED BY SECRETARY LANSING, OCTOBER 
18, 1918. FROM “OFFICIAL U. S$. BULLETIN,” 
NO. 441. 


I HAVE the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of the seventh instant in which you transmit a 
communication of the Imperial and Royal Government 
of Austria-Hungary to the President. I am now in- 
structed by the President to request you to be good 
enough, through your Government, to convey to the 
Imperial and Royal Government the following reply: 

‘The President deems it his duty to say to the Austro- 
Hungarian Government that he cannot entertain the 
present suggestions of that Government because of cer- 
tain events of utmost importance which, occurring since 
the delivery of his address of the eighth of January last, 
have necessarily altered the attitude and responsibility 
of the Government of the United States. Among the 
fourteen terms of peace which the President formulated 
at that time occurred the following: . 


“X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the 
nations we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded 
the freest opportunity of autonomous development. 


“Since that sentence was written and uttered to the 
Congress of the United States the Government of the 
United States has recognized that a state of belligerency 
exists between the Czecho-Slovaks and the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires and that the Czecho-Slovak 
National Council is a de facto belligerent government 
clothed with proper authority to direct the military and 
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political affairs of the Czecho-Slovaks. It has also 
recognized in the fullest manner the justice of the 
nationalistic aspirations of the Jugo-Slavs for freedom. 

‘The President is, therefore, no longer at liberty to 
accept the mere ‘autonomy’ of these peoples as a basis 
of peace, but is obliged to insist that they, and not he, 
shall be the judges of what action on the part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Government will satisfy their aspira- 
tions and their conception of their rights and destiny 
as members of the family of nations.” 


ARMISTICE TERMS 


MESSAGE TO THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT THROUGH 
MR. FREDERICK OEDERLIN, CHARGE D’AFFAIRES OF 
SWITZERLAND, SIGNED BY SECRETARY LANSING, OC- 
TOBER 23, 1918. FROM “OFFICIAL U. S. BULLE- 
TIN,” NO. 445. 


I HAVE the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 

note of the twenty-second transmitting a communica- 
tion under date of the twentieth from the German 
Government and to advise you that the President has 
instructed me to reply thereto as follows: 

“Having received the solemn and explicit assurance 
of the German Government that it unreservedly accepts 
the terms of peace laid down in his address to the Con- 
gress of the United States on the eighth of January, 
1918, and the principles of settlement enunciated in his 
subsequent addresses, particularly the address of the 
twenty-seventh of September, and that it desires to dis- 
cuss the details of their application, and that this wish 
and purpose emanate, not from those who have hitherto 
dictated German policy and conducted the present war 
on Germany’s behalf, but from ministers who speak for 
the majority of the Reichstag and for an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the German people; and having received 
also the explicit promise of the present German Goy- 
ernment that the humane rules of civilized warfare will 
be observed both on land and sea by the German armed 
forces, the President of the United States feels that he 
cannot decline to take up with the Governments with 
which the Government of the United States is associated 
the question of an armistice. 

‘“‘Ffe deems it his duty to say again, however, that the 
only armistice he would feel justified in submitting for 
consideration would be one which should leave the 
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United States and the powers associated with her in a 
position to enforce any arrangements that may be en- 
tered into and to make a renewal of hostilities on the 
part of Germany impossible. The President has, there- 
fore, transmitted his correspondence with the present 
German authorities to the Governments with which the 
Government of the United States is associated as a 
belligerent, with the suggestion that, if those Govern- 
ments are disposed to effect peace upon the terms and 
principles indicated, their military advisers and the 
military advisers of the United States be asked to sub- 
mit to the Governments associated against Germany the 
necessary terms of such an armistice as will fully protect 
the interests of the peoples involved and insure to the 
associated Governments the unrestricted power to safe- 
guard and enforce the details of the peace to which the 
German Government has agreed, provided they deem 
such an armistice possible from the military point of 
view. Should such terms of armistice be suggested, their 
acceptance by Germany will afford the best concrete 
evidence of her unequivocal acceptance of the terms and 
principles of peace from which the whole action pro- 
ceeds. 

“The President would deem himself lacking in candor 
did he not point out in the frankest possible terms the 
reason why extraordinary safeguards must be de- 
manded. Significant and important as the constitutional 
changes seem to be which are spoken of by the German 
Foreign Secretary in his note of the twentieth of Octo- 
ber, it does not appear that the principle of a govern- 
ment responsible to the German people has yet been 
fully worked out or that any guarantees either exist or 
are in contemplation that the alterations of principle 
and of practice now partially agreed upon will be per- 
manent. Moreover, it does not appear that the heart 
of the present difficulty has been reached. It may be 
that future wars have been brought under the control 
of the German people, but the present war has not been; 
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and it is with the present war that we are dealing. It is 
evident that the German people have no means of com- 
manding the acquiescence of the military authorities of 
the Empire in the popular will; that the power of the 
King of Prussia to control the policy of the Empire is 
unimpaired; that the determining initiative still remains 
with those who have hitherto been the masters of Ger- 
many. 

‘Feeling that the whole peace of the world depends 
now on plain speaking and straightforward action, the 
President deems it his duty to say, without any attempt 
to soften what may seem harsh words, that the nations 
of the world do not and cannot trust the word of those 
who have hitherto been the masters of German policy, 
and to point out once more that in concluding peace and 
attempting to undo the infinite injuries and injustices of 
this war the Government of the United States cannot 
deal with any but veritable representatives of the Ger- 
man people who have been assured of a genuine consti- 
tutional standing as the real rulers of Germany. If it 
must deal with the military masters and the monarchical 
autocrats of Germany now, or if it is likely to have to 
deal with them later in regard to the international obli- 
gations of the German Empire, it must demand, not 
peace negotiations, but surrender. Nothing can be 
gained by leaving this essential thing unsaid.” 


APPEAL FOR A DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS 


STATEMENT ISSUED OCTOBER 25, 1918. FROM THE 
“CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” VOL. 56, P. 11494. 


Y FELLOW COUNTRYMEN,—The Congres- 
sional elections are at hand. They occur in the 
most critical period our country has ever faced or is 
likely to face in our time. If you have approved of my 
leadership and wish me to continue to be your unem- 
barrassed spokesman in affairs at home and abroad, I 
earnestly beg that you will express yourselves unmistak- 
ably to that effect by returning a Democratic majority 
to both the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
I am your servant and will accept your judgment with- 
out cavil, but my power to administer the great trust 
assigned me by the Constitution would be seriously im- 
paired should your judgment be adverse, and I must 
frankly tell you so because so many critical issues de- 
pend upon your verdict. No scruple of taste must in 
grim times like these be allowed to stand in the way of 
speaking the plain truth. 

I have no thought of suggesting that any political 
party is paramount in matters of patriotism. I feel too 
keenly the sacrifices which have been made in this war 
by all our citizens, irrespective of party affiliations, to 
harbor such an idea. I mean only that the difficulties 
and delicacies of our present task are of a sort that 
makes it imperatively necessary that the Nation should 
give its undivided support to the Government under a 
unified leadership, and that a Republican Congress 
would divide the leadership. 

The leaders of the minority in the present Congress 
have unquestionably been pro war, but they have been 
anti-administration. At almost every turn, since we 
entered the war they have sought to take the choice of 
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policy and the conduct of the war out of my hands 
and put it under the control of instrumentalities of their 
own choosing. This is no time either for divided coun- 
sel or for divided leadership. Unity of command is as 
necessary now in civil action as it is upon the field of 
battle. If the control of the House and Senate should 
be taken away from the party now in power an oppos- 
ing majority could assume control of legislation and 
oblige all action to be taken amidst contest and obstruc- 
tion. 

The return of a Republican majority to either House 
of the Congress would, moreover, certainly be inter- 
preted on the other side of the water as a repudiation of 
my leadership. Spokesmen of the Republican Party 
are urging you to elect a Republican Congress in order 
to back up and support the President, but even if they 
should in this way impose upon some credulous voters 
on this side of the water, they would impose on no one 
on the other side. It is well understood there as well 
as here that the Republican leaders desire not so much 
to support the President as to control him. The peo- 
ples of the allied countries with whom we are associated 
against Germany are quite familiar with the significance 
of elections. They would find it very difficult to believe 
that the voters of the United States had chosen to sup- 
port their President by electing to the Congress a major- 
ity controlled by those who are not in fact in sympathy 
with the attitude and action of the administration. 

I need not tell you, my fellow countrymen, that I am 
asking your support not for my own sake or for the sake 
of a political party, but for the sake of the Nation 
itself, in order that its inward unity of purpose may be 
evident to all the world. In ordinary times I would 
not feel at liberty to make such an appeal to you. In 
ordinary times divided counsels can be endured without 
permanent hurt to the country. But these are not ordi- 
nary times. If in these critical days it is your wish to 
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sustain me with undivided minds, I beg that you will 
say so in a way which it will not be possible to misunder- 
stand either here at home or among our associates on 
the other side of the sea. I submit my difficulties and 
my hopes to you. 


NO ECONOMIC DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN 
NATIONS 


LETTER TO SENATOR F. M. SIMMONS OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA, OCTOBER 28, 1918. FROM ORIGINAL COPY 
IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


EAR SENATOR: 

I am glad to respond to the question addressed to 
me by your letter of October 26. The words IJ used in 
my address to the Congress of January 8, 1918, were: 

“The removal, so far as possible, of all economic 
barriers and the establishment of an equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace 
and associating themselves for its maintenance.” 

I of course meant to suggest no restriction upon the 
free determination by any nation of its own economic 
policy, but only that, whatever tariff any nation might 
deem necessary for its own economic service, be that 
tariff high or low, it should apply equally to all foreign 
nations; in other words, that there should be no dis- 
criminations against some nations that did not apply to 
others. This leaves every nation free to determine for 
itself its own internal policies and limits only its right 
to compound those policies of hostile discriminations 
between one nation and another. Weapons of economic 
discipline and punishment should be left to the joint 
action of all nations for the purpose of punishing those 
who will not submit to a general program of justice and 
equality. 

The experiences of the past among nations have 
taught us that the attempt by one nation to punish an- 
other by exclusive and discriminatory trade agreements 
has been a prolific breeder of that kind of antagonism 
which oftentimes results in war, and that if a permanent 
peace is to be established among nations every obstacle 
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that has stood in the way of international friendship 
should be cast aside. It was with that fundamental 
purpose in mind that I announced this principle in my 
address of January eighth. ‘To pervert this great prin- 
ciple for partisan purposes, and to inject the bogey of 
free trade, which is not involved at all, is to attempt to 
divert the mind of the Nation from the broad and hu- 
mane principle of a durable peace by introducing an 
internal question of quite another kind. American busi- 
ness has in the past been unaffected by a policy of the 
kind suggested, and it has nothing to fear now from a 
policy of simple international justice. It is indeed la- 
mentable that the momentous issues of this solemn hour 
should be seized upon in an effort to bend them to 
partisan service. To the initiated and discerning, the 
motive is transparent and the attempt fails. 


FURTHER ARMISTICE TERMS 


MESSAGE TO THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT THROUGH MR. 
HANS SULZER, MINISTER OF SWITZERLAND, IN 
CHARGE OF GERMAN INTERESTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, SIGNED BY SECRETARY LANSING, NOVEM- 
BER 5, 1918. FROM “OFFICIAL U. S. BULLETIN,” 
‘NO. 456. 


I HAVE the honor to request you to transmit the 
following communication to the German Govern- 
ment: 

“In my note of October 23, 1918, I advised you that 
the President had transmitted his correspondence with 
the German authorities to the Governments with which 
the Government of the United States is associated as a 
belligerent, with the suggestion that, if those Govern- 
ments were disposed to accept peace upon the terms 
and principles indicated, their military advisers and the 
military advisers of the United States be asked to sub- 
mit to the Governments associated against Germany 
the necessary terms of such an armistice as would fully 
protect the interests of the peoples involved and insure 
to the associated Governments the unrestricted power 
to safeguard and enforce the details of the peace to 
which the German Government had agreed, provided 
they deemed such an armistice possible from the mili- 
tary point of view. 

“The President is now in receipt of a memorandum 
of observations by the Allied Governments on this cor- 
respondence, which is as follows: 


“« The Allied Governments have given careful consideration to the 
correspondence which has passed between the President of the 
United States and the German Government. Subject to the qualifi- 
cations which follow they declare their willingness to make peace 
with the Government of Germany on the terms of peace laid down 
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in the President’s address to Congress of January, 1918, and the 
principles of settlement enunciated in his subsequent addresses. They 
must point out, however, that clause 2 relating to what is usually 
described as the freedom of the seas, is open to various interpreta- 
tions, some of which they could not accept. They must, therefore, 
reserve to themselves complete freedom on this subject when they 
enter the peace conference. 

““Further, in the conditions of peace laid down in his address to 
Congress of January 8, 1918, the President declared that invaded 
territories must be restored as well as evacuated and freed, the 
Allied Governments feel that no doubt ought to be allowed to exist 
as to what this provision implies. By it they understand that com- 
pensation will be made by Germany for all damage done to the 
civilian population of the Allies and their property by the aggression 
of Germany by land, by sea, and from the air.’ ” 


I am instructed by the President to say that he is in 
agreement with the interpretation set forth in the last 
paragraph of the memorandum above quoted. I am 
further instructed by the President to request you to 
notify the German Government that Marshal Foch has 
been authorized by the Government of the United States 
and the Allied Governments to receive properly ac- 
credited representatives of the German Government, 
and to communicate to them the terms of an armistice. 


ARMISTICE 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SIGNING OF THE ARMISTICE 
NOVEMBER II, 1918. FROM “OFFICIAL U. S. BUL- 
LETIN,” NO. 460. 


Y FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: 

The armistice was signed this morning. Every- 
thing for which America fought has been accomplished. 
It will now be our fortunate duty to assist by example, 
by sober, friendly counsel and by material aid in the 
establishment of just democracy throughout the world. 

Wooprow WILSON. 
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END OF THE WAR 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT A JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS NOVEMBER II, 1918. FROM 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WIL- 
SON’S FILES. 


ey these anxious times of rapid and stupendous change 
it will in some degree lighten my sense of respon- 
sibility to perform in person the duty of communicating 
to you some of the larger circumstances of the situation 
with which it is necessary to deal. 

The German authorities who have, at the invitation 
of the Supreme War Council, been in communication 
with Marshal Foch have accepted and signed the terms 
of armistice which he was authorized and instructed 
to communicate to them. Those terms are as follows: 


I. Mitirary CLAuses ON WESTERN FRONT. 


One. Cessation of operations by land and in the air six hours after 
the signature of the armistice. 


Two. Immediate evacuation of invaded countries: Belgium, 
France, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxembourg, so ordered as to be completed 
within fourteen days from the signature of the armistice. German 
troops which have not left the above mentioned territories within the 
period fixed will become prisoners of war. Occupation by the Allied 
and United States forces jointly will keep pace with evacuation in 
these areas. All movements of evacuation and occupation will be 
regulated in accordance with a note annexed to the stated terms. 


Three. Repatriation beginning at once and to be completed within 
fourteen days of all inhabitants of the countries above mentioned, 
including hostages and persons under trial or convicted. 


Four. Surrender in good condition by the German armies of the 
following equipment: five thousand guns (two thousand five hundred 
heavy, two thousand five hundred field), thirty thousand machine 
guns. Three thousand minenwerfer. ‘Two thousand aeroplanes 
(fighters, bombers—firstly D. Seventy three’s and night bombing 
machines). The above to be delivered in Simmstu to the Allies 
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and United States troops in accordance with the detailed conditions 
laid down in the annexed note. 


Five. Evacuation by the German armies of the countries on the 
left bank of the Rhine. These countries on the left bank of the 
Khine shall be administered by the local authorities under the con- 
trol of the Allied and United States armies of occupation. ‘The 
occupation of these territories will be determined by Allied and 
United States garrisons holding the principal crossings of the Rhine, 
Mayence, Coblenz, Cologne, together with bridgeheads at these 
points in thirty kilometer radius on the right bank and by garrisons 
similarly holding the strategetic points of the regions. A neutral 
zone shall be reserved on the right of the Rhine between the stream 
and a line drawn parallel to it forty kilometers to the east from the 
frontier of Holland to the parallel of Gernsheim and as far as 
practicable a distance of thirty kilometers from the east of stream 
from this parallel upon Swiss frontier. Evacuation by the enemy of 
the Rhine lands shall be so ordered as to be completed within a 
further period of eleven days, in all nineteen days after the signature 
of the armistice. All movements of evacuation and occupation will 
be regulated according to the note annexed. 


Six. In all territory evacuated by the enemy there shall be no 
evacuation of inhabitants; no damage or harm shall be done to the 
persons or property of the inhabitants. No destruction of any kind 
to be committed. Military establishments of all kinds shall be de- 
livered intact as well as military stores of food, munitions, equipment 
not removed during the periods fixed for evacuation. Stores of food 
of all kinds for the civil population, cattle, etc., shall be left in situ. 
Industrial establishments shall not be impaired in any way and their 
personnel shall not be moved. Roads and means of communication 
of every kind, railroad, waterways, main roads, bridges, telegraphs, 
telephones, shall be in no manner impaired. 


Seven. All civil and military personnel at present employed on 
them shall remain. Five thousand locomotives, fifty thousand wagons 
and ten thousand motor lorries in good working order with all neces- 
sary spare parts and fittings shall be delivered to the Associated 
Powers within the period fixed for the evacuation of Belgium and 
Luxembourg. The railways of Alsace-Lorraine shall be handed over 
within the same period, together with all pre-war personnel and 
material. Further material necessary for the working of railways 
in the country on the left bank of the Rhine shall be left in situ. All 
stores of coal and material for the up-keep of permanent ways, 
signals and repair shops left entire im situ and kept in an efficient 
state by Germany during the whole period of armistice. All barges 
taken from the Allies shall be restored to them. A note appended 
regulates the details of these measures. 
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Eight. The German command shall be responsible for revealing 
all mines or delay acting fuses disposed on territory evacuated by the 
German troops and shall assist in their discovery and destruction. 
The German command shall also reveal all destructive measures 
that may have been taken (such as poisoning or polluting of springs, 
wells, etc.) under penalty of reprisals. 


Nine. The right of requisition shall be exercised by the Allied and 
the United States armies in all occupied territory. “The up-keep 
of the troops of occupation in the Rhine land (excluding Alsace- 
Lorraine) shall be charged to the German Government. 


Ten. An immediate repatriation without reciprocity according to 
detailed conditions which shall be fixed, of all Allied and United 
States prisoners of war. The Allied Powers and the United States 
shall be able to dispose of these prisoners as they wish. 

Eleven. Sick and wounded who cannot be removed from evacuated 
territory will be cared for by German personnel who will be left 
on the spot with the medical material required. 


Il. Dispostrion RELATIVE TO THE EastTeERN FRONTIERS OF 
GERMANY. 


Twelve. All German troops at present in any territory which 
before the war belonged to Russia, Rumania or Turkey shall with- 
draw within the frontiers of Germany as they existed on August 
I, 1914. 

Thirteen. Evacuation by German troops to begin at once and all 
German instructors, prisoners, and civilian as well as military agents, 
now on the territory of Russia (as defined before 1914) to be 
recalled. 


Fourteen. German troops to cease at once all requisitions and 
seizures and any other undertaking with a view to obtaining supplies 
intended for Germany in Rumania and Russia (as defined on August 
jig GKSMUA) 

Fifteen. Abandonment of the treaties of Bucharest and Brest- 
Litovsk and of the supplementary treaties. 


Sixteen. The Allies shall have free access to the territories evacu- 
ated by the Germans on their eastern frontier either through Danzig 
or by the Vistula in order to convey supplies to the populations of 
those territories or for any other purpose. 


III. Cause Concerninc East AFRICA. 


Seventeen. Unconditional capitulation of all German forces oper- 
ating in East Africa within one month. 
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IV. GENERAL CLAUSES. 


Eighteen. Repatriation, without reciprocity, within a maximum 
period of one month, in accordance with detailed conditions hereafter 
to be fixed, of all civilians interned or deported who may be citizens 
of other Allied or Associated States than those mentioned in clause 
three, paragraph nineteen, with the reservation that any future 
claims and demands of the Allies and the United States of America 
remain unaffected. 


Nineteen. The following financial conditions are required: Repa- 
ration for damage done. While such armistice lasts no public securi- 
ties shall be removed by the enemy which can serve as a pledge to the 
Allies for the recovery or reparation for war losses. Immediate 
restitution of the cash deposit, in the National Bank of Belgium, and 
in general immediate return of all documents, specie, stocks, shares, 
paper money together with plant for the issue thereof, touching 
public or private interests in the invaded countries. Restitution of 
the Russian and Rumanian gold yielded to Germany or taken by that 
power. ‘This gold to be delivered in trust to the Allies until the 
signature of peace. 


V. Nava ConpiITIONS. 


Twenty. Immediate cessation of all hostilities at sea and definite 
information to be given as to the location and movements of all 
German ships. Notification to be given to neutrals that freedom of 
navigation in all territorial waters is given to the naval and mercan- 
tile marines of the Allied and Associated Powers, all questions of 
neutrality being waived. 


Twenty-one. All naval and mercantile marine prisoners of war 
of the Allied and Associated Powers in German hands to be returned 
without reciprocity. 


Twenty-two. Surrender to the Allies and the United States of 
America of one hundred and sixty German submarines (including 
all submarine cruisers and mine laying submarines) with their com- 
plete armament and equipment in ports which will be specified by 
the Allies and the United States of America. All other submarines 
to be paid off and completely disarmed and placed under the super- 
vision of the Allied Powers and the United States of America. 


Twenty-three. The following German surface warships which 
shall be designated by the Allies and the United States of America 
shall forthwith be disarmed and thereafter interned in neutral ports, 
or, for the want of them, in Allied ports, to be designated by the 
Allies and the United States of America and placed under the 
surveillance of the Allies and the United States of America, only 
caretakers being left on board, namely: Six battle cruisers, ten 
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battleships, eight light cruisers, including two mine layers, fifty 
destroyers of the most modern type. All other surface warships 
(including river craft) are to be concentrated in German naval bases 
to be designated by the Allies and the United States of America, 
and are to be paid off and completely disarmed and placed under the 
supervision of the Allies and the United States of America. All 
vessels of the auxiliary fleet (trawlers, motor vessels, etc.) are to be 
disarmed. 

Twenty-four. The Allies and the United States of America shall 
have the right to sweep up all mine fields and obstructions laid by 
Germany outside German territorial waters, and the positions of 
these are to be indicated. 


Twenty-five. Freedom of access to and from the Baltic to be given 
to the naval and mercantile marines of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. To secure this the Allies and the United States of America 
shall be empowered to occupy all German forts, fortifications, bat- 
teries and defense works of all kinds in all the entrances from the 
Cattegat into the Baltic, and to sweep up all mines and obstructions 
within and without German territorial waters without any question 
of neutrality being raised, and the positions of all such mines and 
obstructions are to be indicated. 

Twenty-six. The existing blockade conditions set up by the Allies 
and Associated Powers are to remain unchanged and all German 
merchant ships found at sea are to remain liable to capture. 

Twenty-seven. All naval aircraft are to be concentrated and im- 
mobilized in German bases to be specified by the Allies and the 
United States of America. 

Twenty-eight. In evacuating the Belgian coasts and ports, Ger- 
many shall abandon all merchant ships, tugs, lighters, cranes and 
all other harbor materials, all materials for inland navigation, all 
aircraft and all materials and stores, all arms and armaments, and 
all stores and apparatus of all kinds. 

Twenty-nine. All Black Sea ports are to be evacuated by Ger- 
many; all Russian war vessels of all descriptions seized by Germany 
in the Black Sea are to be handed over to the Allies and the United 
States of America; all neutral merchant vessels seized are to be 
released; all warlike and other materials of all kinds seized in those 
ports are to be returned and German materials as specified in clause 
twenty-eight are to be abandoned. 


Thirty. All merchant vessels in German hands belonging to the 
Allied and Associated Powers are to be restored in ports to be 


specified by the Allies and the United States of America without 
reciprocity. 
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Thirty-one. No destruction of ships or of materials to be per- 
mitted before evacuation, surrender or restoration. 


Thirty-two. The German Government shall formally notify the 
neutral Governments of the world, and particularly the Govern- 
ments of Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland, that all restric- 
tions placed on the trading of their vessels with the Allied and 
Associated Countries, whether by the German Government or by 
private German interests, and whether in return for specific conces- 
sions such as the export of shipbuilding materials or not, are im- 
mediately canceled. 


Thirty-three. No transfers of German merchant shipping of any 
description to any neutral flag are to take place after signature of 
the armistice. 


VI. Duration oF ARMISTICE. 


Thirty-four. The duration of the armistice is to be thirty days, 
with option to extend. During this period, on failure of execution 
of any of the above clauses, the armistice may be denounced by one 
of the contracting parties, on forty eight hours previous notice. 


VII. Time Limit ror Repty. 


Thirty-five. This armistice to be accepted or refused by Germany 
within seventy-two hours of notification. 


The war thus comes to an end; for, having accepted 
these terms of armistice, it will be impossible for the 
German command to renew it. 

It is not now possible to assess the consequences of 
this great consummation. We know only that this 
tragical war, whose consuming flames swept from one 
nation to another until all the world was on fire, is at an 
end and that it was the privilege of our own people to 
enter it at its most critical juncture in such fashion and 
in such force as to contribute in a way of which we are 
all deeply proud to the great result. We know, too, 
that the object of the war is attained; the object upon 
which all free men had set their hearts; and attained 
with a sweeping completeness which even now we do 
not realize. Armed imperialism such as the men con- 
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ceived who were but yesterday the masters of Germany 
is at an end, its illicit ambitions engulfed in black disas- 
ter. Who will now seek to revive it? The arbitrary 
power of the military caste of Germany which once 
could secretly and of its own single choice disturb the 
peace of the world is discredited and destroyed. And 
more than that,—much more than that,—has been ac- 
complished. The great nations which associated them- 
selves to destroy it have now definitely united in the 
common purpose to set up such a peace as will satisfy 
the longing of the whole world for disinterested justice, 
embodied in settlements which are based upon some- 
thing much better and much more lasting than the selfish 
competitive interests of powerful states. There is no 
longer conjecture as to the objects the victors have in 
mind. They have a mind in the matter, not only, but a 
heart also. Their avowed and concerted purpose is to | 
satisfy and protect the weak as well as to accord their 
just rights to the strong. 

The humane temper and intention of the victorious 
Governments has already been manifested in a very 
practical way. ‘Their representatives in the Supreme 
War Council at Versailles have by unanimous resolu- 
tion assured the peoples of the Central Empires that 
everything that is possible in the circumstances will be 
done to supply them with food and relieve the distress- 
ing want that is in so many places threatening their very 
lives; and steps are to be taken immediately to organize 
these efforts at relief in the same systematic manner 
that they were organized in the case of Belgium. By 
the use of the idle tonnage of the Central Empires it 
ought presently to be possible to lift the fear of utter 
misery from their oppressed populations and set their 
minds and energies free for the great and hazardous 
tasks of political reconstruction which now face them on 
every hand. Hunger does not breed reform; it breeds 


madness and all the ugly distempers that make an 
ordered life impossible. 
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For with the fall of the ancient governments which 
rested like an incubus upon the peoples of the Central 
Empires has come political change not merely, but revo- 
lution; and revolution which seems as yet to assume no 
final and ordered form but to run from one fluid change 
to another, until thoughtful men are forced to ask them- 
selves, With what Governments, and of what sort, are 
we about to deal in the making of the covenants of 
peace? With what authority will they meet us, and 
with what assurance that their authority will abide and 
sustain securely the international arrangements into 
which we are about to enter? There is here matter for 
no small anxiety and misgiving. When peace is made, 
upon whose promises and engagements besides our own 
is it to rest? 

Let us be perfectly frank with ourselves and admit 
that these questions cannot be satisfactorily answered 
now or at once. But the moral is not that there is little 
hope of an early answer that will suffice. It is only 
that we must:be patient and helpful and mindful above 
all of the great hope and confidence that lie at the heart 
of what is taking place. Excesses accomplish nothing. 
Unhappy Russia has furnished abundant recent proof of 
that. Disorder immediately defeats itself. If excesses 
should occur, if disorder should for a time raise its head, 
a sober second thought will follow and a day of con- 
structive action, if we help and do not hinder. 

The present and all that it holds belongs to the 
nations and the peoples who preserve their self-control 
and the orderly processes of their governments; the 
future to those who prove themselves the true friends 
of mankind. ‘To conquer with arms is to make only a 
temporary conquest; to conquer the world by earning 
its esteem is to make permanent conquest. I am con- 
fident that the nations that have learned the discipline 
of freedom and that have settled with self-possession 
to its ordered practice are now about to make conquest 
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of the world by the sheer power of example and of 
friendly helpfulness. 

The peoples who have but just come out from under 
the yoke of arbitrary government and who are now 
coming at last into their freedom will never find the 
treasures of liberty they are in search of if they look for 
them by the light of the torch. They will find that 
every pathway that is stained with the blood of their 
own brothers leads to the wilderness, not to the seat of 
their hope. They are now face to face with their initial 
test. We must hold the light steady until they find 
themselves. And in the meantime, if it be possible, we 
must establish a peace that will justly define their place 
among the nations, remove all fear of their neighbors 
and of their former masters, and enable them to live in 
security and contentment when they have set their own 
affairs in order. I, for one, do not doubt their purpose 
or their capacity. There are some happy signs that they 
know and will choose the way of self-control and peace- 
ful accommodation. If they do, we shall put our aid at 
their disposal in every way that we can. If they do not, 
we must await with patience and sympathy the awaken- 
ing and recovery that will assuredly come at last. 


THANKSGIVING FOR VICTORY 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION, ISSUED NOVEMBER 16, 
1918. FROM “UNITED STATES STATUTES AT 
LARGE,” VOL. 40, PT. 2, PP. 1888-1889. 


- has long been our custom to turn in the autumn of 
the year in praise and thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for His many blessings and mercies to us as a 
nation. ‘This year we have special and moving cause 
to be grateful and to rejoice. God has in His good pleas- 
ure given us peace. It has not come as a mere cessation 
of arms, a mere relief from the strain and tragedy of 
war. It has come as a great triumph of right. Com- 
plete victory has brought us, not peace alone, but the 
confident promise of a new day as well in which justice 
shall replace force and jealous intrigue among the na- 
tions. Our gallant armies have participated in a tri- 
umph which is not marred or stained by any purpose of 
selfish aggression. In a righteous cause they have won 
immortal glory and have nobly served their nation in 
serving mankind. God has indeed been gracious. We 
have cause for such rejoicing as revives and strengthens 
in us all the best traditions of our national history. A 
new day shines about us, in which our hearts take new 
courage and look forward with open hope to new and 
greater duties. 

While we render thanks for these things, let us not 
forget to seek the Divine guidance in the performance 
of those duties, and Divine mercy and forgiveness for 
all errors of act or purpose, and pray that in all that we 
do we shall strengthen the ties of friendship and mutual 
respect upon which we must assist to build the new 
structure of peace and good will among the nations. 

Wherefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate Thurs- 
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day, the twenty-eighth day of November next as a day 
of thanksgiving and prayer and invite the people 
throughout the land to cease upon that day from their 
ordinary occupations and in their several homes and 
places of worship to render thanks to God, the ruler of 
nations. 


»EXPECTS TO SAIL FOR FRANCE” 


STATEMENT ANNOUNCING INTENTION TO VISIT EUROPE, 
NOVEMBER 18, 1918. FROM ORIGINAL IN MR. WIL- 
SON’S FILES. 


cee President expects to sail for France immediately 
after the opening of the regular session of Con- 
gress, for the purpose of taking part in the discussion 
and settlement of the main features of the treaty of 
peace. It is not likely that it will be possible for him 
to remain throughout the sessions of the formal Peace 
Conference, but his presence at the outset is necessary, 
in order to obviate the manifest disadvantages of dis- 
cussion by cable in determining the greater outlines of 
the final treaty, about which he must necessarily be con- 
sulted. He will, of course, be accompanied by dele- 
gates who will sit as the representatives of the United 
States throughout the conference. The names of the 
delegates will be presently announced. 
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“THE GREAT TASKS THAT LIE: AHEAD OF 
US” 


ADDRESS TO THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE B’NAI 
B’RITH, WASHINGTON, NOVEMBER 28, 1918. FROM 
ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


I CANNOT, extemporaneously, reply adequately to 
the very beautiful address you have just read, sir, 
but I can reply with great feeling, and with the most 
genuine gratitude to the order for the distinguished 
honor they have paid me. 

I am sometimes embarrassed by occasions of this sort, 
because I know the great tasks that lie ahead of us. The 
past is secure, but the future is doubtful, and there are 
so many questions intimately associated with justice 
that are to be solved at the peace table and by the com- 
missions which no doubt will be arranged for at the 
peace table, that I feel in one sense as if our work of 
justice had just begun. I realize that, for one thing, 
one of the most difficult problems will be to secure the 
proper guarantees for the just treatment of the Jewish 
peoples in the countries where they have not been 
justly dealt with, and unhappily there are several coun- 
tries of which that may be said. 

And the embarrassment in that connection is this. 
It is one thing to give a people its right of self-deter- 
mination, but it is another to enter into its internal 
affairs and get satisfactory guarantees of the use it will 
make of its independence and its power, because that, 
in a way, involves a kind of supervision which is hateful 
to the people concerned and difficult to those who under- 
take it. 

But I do not care to dwell on the difficulties. I would 
rather dwell upon the purpose that we all have at heart 
to see that the nearest possible approach is made to a 
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proper solution of questions of this sort, and I think 
that this will be evident to everybody who is dealing 
with the affairs of the world at this time, that if we 
truly intend peace we must truly intend contentment, 
because there cannot be any peace with disturbed spirits. 
There cannot be any peace with a constantly recurring 
sense of injustice. And therefore we have this chal- 
lenge to put to the peoples who will be concerned with 
the settlement. Do you, or do you not, truly desire per- 
manent peace, and are you ready to pay the price—the 
only price—which will secure it? It will be awkward 
for them to answer that question except in the affirma- 
tive, and impossible for them to answer it genuinely in 
the affirmative unless they intend that every race shall 
have justice. So that I think the probability is that the 
more plainly we speak—lI do not mean the more harshly 
—but the more plainly and candidly we speak, the more 
probable it will be that we shall arrive at a just settle- 
ment. And in the attempt that I shall personally make, 
I shall be very much encouraged by kindly acts such as 
your order, as represented by you, performed to-day, 
and I hope that you will convey to your associates my 
very deep sense of the honor and distinction they have 
conferred upon me. Thank you very much indeed. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED AT A JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES OF CONGRESS, DECEMBER 2, 1918. FROM 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WIL- 
SON’S FILES. 


ee year that has elapsed since I last stood before 
you to fulfill my constitutional duty to give to the 
Congress from time to time information on the state of 
the Union has been so crowded with great events, great 
processes and great results that I cannot hope to give 
you an adequate picture of its transactions or of the 
far-reaching changes which have been wrought in the 
life of our nation and of the world. You have your- 
selves witnessed these things, as I have. It is too soon to 
assess them; and we who stand in the midst of them 
and are part of them are less qualified than men of 
another generation will be to say what they mean, or 
even what they have been. But some great outstanding 
facts are unmistakable and constitute, in a sense, part of 
the public business with which it is our duty to deal. « 
To state them is to set the stage for the legislative and 
executive action which must grow out of them and which 
we have yet to shape and determine. 

A year ago we had sent 145,918 men overseas. Since 
then we have sent 1,950,513, an average of 162,542 
each month, the number in fact rising, in May last to 
245,951, in June to 278,760, in July to 307,182, and 
continuing to reach similar figures in August and Sep- 
tember,—in August 289,570 and in September 257,438. 
No such movement of troops ever took place before, 
across three thousand miles of sea, followed by adequate 
equipment and supplies, and carried safely through ex- 
traordinary dangers of attack,—dangers which were 
alike strange and infinitely difficult to guard against. In 
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all this movement only seven hundred and fifty-eight 
men were lost by enemy attack,—six hundred and thirty 
of whom were upon a single English transport which 
was sunk near the Orkney Islands. 

I need not tell you what lay back of this great move- 
ment of men and material. It is not invidious to say 
that back of it lay a supporting organization of the 
industries of the country and of all its productive activi- 
ties more complete, more thorough in method and effec- 
tive in result, more spirited and unanimous in purpose 
and effort than any other great belligerent had been able 
to effect. We profited greatly by the experience of the 
nations which had already been engaged for nearly three 
years in the exigent and exacting business, their every 
resource and every executive proficiency taxed to the 
utmost. We were their pupils. But we learned quickly 
and acted with a promptness and a readiness of codpera- 
tion that justify our great pride that we were able to 
serve the world with unparalleled energy and quick ac- 
complishment. 

But it is not the physical scale and executive efficiency 
of preparation, supply, equipment and dispatch that I 
would dwell upon, but the mettle and quality of the 
officers and men we sent over and of the sailors who 
kept the seas, and the spirit of the nation that stood 
behind them. No soldiers or sailors ever proved them- 
selves more quickly ready for the test of battle or 
acquitted themselves with more splendid courage and 
achievement when put to the test. Those of us who 
played some part in directing the great processes by 
which the war was pushed irresistibly forward to the 
final triumph may now forget all that and delight our 
thoughts with the story of what our men did. Their 
officers understood the grim and exacting task they had 
undertaken and performed it with an audacity, efficiency 
and unhesitating courage that touch the story of convoy 
and battle with imperishable distinction at every turn, 
whether the enterprise were great or small,—from their 
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great chiefs, Pershing and Sims, down to the youngest 
lieutenant; and their men were worthy of them,—such 
men as hardly need to be commanded, and go to their 
terrible adventure blithely and with the quick intelli- 
gence of those who know just what it is they would 
accomplish. I am proud to be the fellow countryman of 
men of such stuff and valor. Those of us who stayed at 
home did our duty; the war could not have been won 
or the gallant men who fought it given their oppor- 
tunity to win it otherwise; but for many a long day we 
shall think ourselves “‘accurs’d we were not there, and 
hold our manhoods cheap while any speaks that fought” 
with these at St. Mihiel or Thierry. The memory of 
those days of triumphant battle will go with these for- 
tunate men to their graves; and each will have his fav- 
orite memory. ‘“‘Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot, 
but he’ll remember with advantages what feats he did 
that day!” 

What we all thank God for with deepest gratitude is 
that our men went in force into the line of battle just 
at the critical moment when the whole fate of the world 
seemed to hang in the balance and threw their fresh 
strength into the ranks of freedom in time to turn the 
whole tide and sweep of the fateful struggle,—turn it 
once for all, so that thenceforth it was back, back, back 
for their enemies, always back, never again forward! 
After that it was only a scant four months before the 
commanders of the Central Empires knew themselves 
beaten; and now their very empires are in liquidation! 

And throughout it all how fine the spirit of the 
Nation was: what unity of purpose, what untiring zeal! 
What elevation of purpose ran through all its splendid 
display of strength, its untiring accomplishment. I have 
said that those of us who stayed at home to do the work 
of organization and supply will always wish that we had 
been with the men whom we sustained by our labor; but 
we can never be ashamed. It has been an inspiring thing 
to be here in the midst of fine men who had turned aside 
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from every private interest of their own and devoted 
the whole of their trained capacity to the tasks that 
supplied the sinews of the whole great undertaking! 
The patriotism, the unselfishness, the thoroughgoing 
devotion and distinguished capacity that marked their 
toilsome labors, day after day, month after month, have 
made them fit mates and comrades of the men in the 
trenches and on the sea. And not the men here in 
Washington only. They have but directed the vast 
achievement. Throughout innumerable factories, upon 
innumerable farms, in the depths of coal mines and iron 
mines and copper mines, wherever the stuffs of industry 
were to be obtained and prepared, in the shipyards, on 
the railways, at the docks, on the sea, in every labor that 
was needed to sustain the battle lines, men have vied 
with each other to do their part and do it well. They 
can look any man-at-arms in the face, and say, We also 
strove to win and gave the best that was in us to make 
our fleets and armies sure of their triumph! 

And what shall we say of the women,—of their in- 
stant intelligence, quickening every task that they 
touched; their capacity for organization and coopera- 
tion, which gave their action discipline and enhanced the 
effectiveness of everything they attempted; their apti- 
tude at tasks to which they had never before set their 
hands; their utter self-sacrifice alike in what they did 
and in what they gave? ‘Their contribution to the great 
result is beyond appraisal. They have added a new lus- 
ter to the annals of American womanhood. 

The least tribute we can pay them is to make them 
the equals of men in political rights as they have proved 
themselves their equals in every field of practical work 
they have entered, whether for themselves or for their 
country. ‘These great days of completed achievement 
would be sadly marred were we to omit that act of jus- 
tice. Besides the immense practical services they have 
rendered, the women of the country have been the mov- 
ing spirits in the systematic economies by which our 
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people have voluntarily assisted to supply the suffering 
peoples of the world and the armies upon every front 
with food and everything else that we had that might 
serve the common cause. The details of such a story 
can never be fully written, but we carry them at our 
hearts and thank God that we can say that we are the 
kinsmen of such. 

And now we are sure of the great triumph for which 
every sacrifice was made. It has come, come in its com- 
pleteness, and with the pride and inspiration of these 
days of achievement quick within us we turn to the tasks 
of peace again,—a peace secure against the violence of 
irresponsible monarchs and ambitious military coteries 
and made ready for a new order, for new foundations 
of justice and fair dealing. 

We are about to give order and organization to this 
peace not only for ourselves but for the other peoples 
of the world as well, so far as they will suffer us to 
serve them. It is international justice that we seek, not 
domestic safety merely. Our thoughts have dwelt of 
late upon Europe, upon Asia, upon the near and the far 
East, very little upon the acts of peace and accommoda- 
tion that wait to be performed at our own doors. 
While we are adjusting our relations with the rest of 
the world is it not of capital importance that we should 
clear away all grounds of misunderstanding with our 
immediate neighbors and give proof of the friendship 
we really feel? I hope that the members of the Senate 
will permit me to speak once more of the unratified 
treaty of friendship and adjustment with the Republic 
of Colombia. I very earnestly urge upon them an early 
and favorable action upon that vital matter. I believe 
that they will feel, with me, that the stage of affairs is 
now set for such action as will be not only just but 
generous and in the spirit of the new age upon which we 
have so happily entered. 

So far as our domestic affairs are concerned the prob- 
lem of our return to peace 1s a problem of economic and 
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industrial readjustment. That problem is less serious 
for us than it may turn out to be for the nations which 
have suffered the disarrangements and the losses of 
war longer than we. Our people, moreover, do not 
wait to be coached and led. They know their own busi- 
ness, are quick and resourceful at every readjustment, 
definite in purpose, and self-reliant in action. Any 
leading strings we might seek to put them in would 
speedily become hopelessly tangled because they would 
pay no attention to them and go their own way. All 
that we can do as their legislative and executive serv- 
ants is to mediate the process of change here, there, and 
elsewhere as we may. I have heard much counsel as 
to the plans that should be formed and personally con- 
ducted to a happy consummation, but from no quarter 
have I seen any general scheme of ‘‘reconstruction”’ 
emerge which I thought it likely we could force our 
spirited business men and self-reliant laborers to accept 
with due pliancy and obedience. 

While the war lasted we set up many agencies by 
which to direct the industries of the country in the serv- 
ices it was necessary for them to render, by which to 
make sure of an abundant supply of the materials 
needed, by which to check undertakings that could for 
the time be dispensed with and stimulate those that were 
most serviceable in war, by which to gain for the pur- 
chasing departments of the Government a certain con- 
trol over the prices of essential articles and materials, 
by which to restrain trade with alien enemies, make the 
most of the available shipping, and systematize financial 
transactions, both public and private, so that there 
would be no unnecessary conflict or confusion,—by 
which, in short, to put every material energy of the 
country in harness to draw the common load and make 
of us one team in the accomplishment of a great task. 
But the moment we knew the armistice to have been 
signed we took the harness off. Raw materials upon 
which the Government had kept its hand for fear there 
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should not be enough for the industries that supplied 
the armies have been released and put into the general 
market again. Great industrial plants whose whole out- 
put and machinery had been taken over for the uses of 
the Government have been set free to return to the 
uses to which they were put before the war. It has not 
been possible to remove so readily or so quickly the con- 
trol of foodstuffs and of shipping, because the world 
has still to be fed from our granaries and the ships are 
still needed to send supplies to our men overseas and to 
bring the men back as fast as the disturbed conditions 
on the other side of the water permit; but even there 
restraints are being relaxed as much as possible and 
more and more as the weeks go by. 

Never before have there been agencies in existence 
in this country which knew so much of the field of sup- 
ply, of labor, and of industry as the War Industries 
Board, the War Trade Board, the Labor Department, 
the Food Administration, and the Fuel Administration 
have known since their labors became thoroughly sys- 
tematized; and they have not been isolated agencies; 
they have been directed by men who represented the 
permanent Departments of the Government and so have 
been the centers of unified and cooperative action. It 
has been the policy of the Executive, therefore, since 
the armistice was assured (which is in effect a complete 
submission of the enemy) to put the knowledge of these 
bodies at the disposal of the business men of the coun- 
try and to offer their intelligent mediation at every 
point and in every matter where it was desired. It is 
surprising how fast the process of return to a peace 
footing has moved in the three weeks since the fighting 
stopped. It promises to outrun any inquiry that may 
be instituted and any aid that may be offered. It will 
not be easy to direct it any better than it will direct 
itself. The American business man is of quick initia- 
tive. 


The ordinary and normal processes of private initia- 
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tive will not, however, provide immediate employment 
for all of the men of our returning armies. Those who 
are of trained capacity, those who are skilled workmen, 
those who have acquired familiarity with established 
businesses, those who are ready and willing to go to the 
farms, all those whose aptitudes are known or will be 
sought out by employers will find no difficulty, it is safe 
to say, in finding place and employment. But there will 
be others who will be at a loss where to gain a liveli- 
hood unless pains are taken to guide them and put them 
in the way of work. There will be a large floating re- 
siduum of labor which should not be left wholly to shift 
for itself. It seems to me important, therefore, that the 
development of public works of every sort should be 
promptly resumed, in order that opportunities should be 
created for unskilled labor in particular, and that plans 
should be made for such development of our unused 
lands and our natural resources as we have hitherto 
lacked stimulation to undertake. 

I particularly direct your attention to the very prac- 
tical plans which the Secretary of the Interior has de- 
veloped in his annual report and before your Commit- 
tees for the reclamation of arid, swamp, and cut-over 
lands which might, if the States were willing and able 
to cooperate, redeem some three hundred million acres 
of land for cultivation. There are said to be fifteen or 
twenty million acres of land in the West, at present arid, 
for whose reclamation water is available, if properly 
conserved. ‘There are about two hundred and thirty 
million acres from which the forests have been cut but 
which have never yet been cleared for the plow and 
which lie waste and desolate. These lie scattered all 
over the Union. And there are nearly eighty million 
acres of land that lie under swamps or subject to periodi- 
cal overflow or too wet for anything but grazing which 
it is perfectly feasible to drain and protect and redeem. 
The Congress can at once direct thousands of the re- 
turning soldiers to the reclamation of the arid lands 
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which it has already undertaken, if it will but enlarge 
the plans and the appropriations which it has intrusted 
to the Department of the Interior. : It is possible in deal- 
ing with our unused land to effect a great rural and 
agricultural development which will afford the best sort 
of opportunity to men who want to help themselves; 
and the Secretary of the Interior has thought the pos- 
sible methods out in a way which is worthy of your most 
friendly attention. . 

I have spoken of the control which must yet for a 
while, perhaps for a long while, be exercised over ship- 
ping because of the priority of service to which our 
forces overseas are entitled and which should also be 
accorded the shipments which are to save recently liber- 
ated peoples from starvation and many devasted re- 
gions from permanent ruin. May I not say a special 
word about the needs of Belgium and northern France? 
No sums of money paid by way of indemnity will serve 
of themselves to save them from hopeless disadvantage 
for years to come. Something more must be done than 
merely find the money. If they had money and raw 
materials in abundance to-morrow they could not re- 
sume their place in the industry of the world to-morrow, 
—the very important place they held before the flame 
of war swept across them. Many of their factories are 
razed to the ground. Much of their machinery is de- 
stroyed or has been taken away. ‘Their people are scat- 
tered and many of their best workmen are dead. Their 
markets will be taken by others, if they are not in some 
special way assisted to rebuild their factories and re- 
place their lost instruments of manufacture. They 
should not be left to the vicissitudes of the sharp com- 
petition for materials and for industrial facilities which 
is now to set in. I hope, therefore, that the Congress 
will not be unwilling, if it should become necessary, to 
grant to some such agency as the War Trade Board the 
right to establish priorities of export and supply for the 
benefit of these people whom we have been so happy to 
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assist in saving from the German terror and whom we 
must not now thoughtlessly leave to shift for themselves 
in a pitiless competitive market. 

For the steadying and facilitation of our own domes- 
tic business readjustiments nothing is more important 
than the immediate determination of the taxes that are 
to be levied for 1918, 1919 and 1920. As much of the 
burden of taxation must be lifted from business as sound 
methods of financing the Government will permit, and 
those who conduct the great essential industries of the 
country must be told as exactly as possible what obliga- 
tions to the Government they will be expected to meet 
in the years immediately ahead of them. It will be of 
serious consequence to the country to delay removing 
all uncertainties in this matter a single day longer than 
the right processes of debate justify. It is idle to talk 
of successful and confident business reconstruction be- 
tore those uncertainties are resolved. 

If the war had continued it would have been neces- 
sary to raise at least eight billion dollars by taxation 
payable in the year 1919; but the war has ended and | 
agree with the Secretary of the Treasury that it will be 
safe to reduce the amount to six billions. An immediate 
rapid decline in the expenses of the Government is not 
to be looked for. Contracts made for war supplies will, 
indeed, be rapidly canceled and liquidated, but their 
immediate liquidation will make heavy drains on the 
Treasury for the months just ahead of us. ‘The main- 
tenance of our forces on the other side of the sea is still 
necessary. A considerable proportion of those forces 
must remain in Europe during the period of occupation, 
and those which are brought home will be transported 
and demobilized at heavy expense for months to come. 
The interest on our war debt must of course be paid and 
provision made for the retirement of the obligations of 
the Government which represent it. But these demands 
will of course fall much below what a continuation of 
military operations would have entailed and six billions 
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should suffice to supply a sound foundation for the 
financial operations of the year. 

I entirely concur with the Secretary of the Treasury 
in recommending that the two billions needed in addi- 
tion to the four billions provided by existing law be ob- 
tained from the profits which have accrued and shall 
accrue from war contracts and distinctively war busi- 
ness, but that these taxes be confined to the war profits 
accruing in 1918, or in 1919 from business originating 
in war contracts. I urge your acceptance of his rec- 
ommendation that provision be made now, not subse- 
quently, that the taxes to be paid in 1920 should be 
reduced from six to four billions. Any arrangements 
less definite than these would add elements of doubt 
and confusion to the critical period of industrial re- 
adjustment through which the country must now imme- 
diately pass, and which no true friend of the Nation’s 
essential business interests can afford to be responsible 
for creating or prolonging. Clearly determined condi- 
tions, clearly and simply charted, are indispensable to 
the economic revival and rapid industrial development 
which may confidently be expected if we act now and 
sweep all interrogation points away. 

I take it for granted that the Congress will carry out 
the naval program which was undertaken before we 
entered the war. The Secretary of the Navy has sub- 
mitted to your Committees for authorization that part 
of the program which covers the building plans of the 
next three years. These plans have been prepared 
along the lines and in accordance with the policy which 
the Congress established, not under the exceptional 
conditions of the war, but with the intention of adher- 
ing to a definite method of development for the navy. 
I earnestly recommend the uninterrupted pursuit of 
that policy. It would clearly be unwise for us to at- 
tempt to adjust our programs to a future world policy 
as yet undetermined. 

The question which causes me the greatest concern 
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is the question of the policy to be adopted towards the 
railroads. I frankly turn to you for counsel upon it. 
I have no confident judgment of my own. I do not 
see how any thoughtful man can have who knows any- 
thing of the complexity of the problem. It is a prob- 
lem which must be studied, studied immediately, and 
studied without bias or prejudice. Nothing can be 
gained by becoming partisans of any particular plan of 
settlement. 

It was necessary that the administration of the rail- 
ways should be taken over by the Government so long 
as the war lasted. It would have been impossible other- 
wise to establish and carry through under a single direc- 
tion the necessary priorities of shipment. It would 
have been impossible otherwise to combine maximum 
production at the factories and mines and farms with 
the maximum possible car supply to take the products 
to the ports and markets; impossible to route troop 
shipments and freight shipments without regard to the 
advantage or disadvantage of the roads employed; 
impossible to subordinate, when necessary, all ques- 
tions of convenience to the public necessity; impossible 
to give the necessary financial support to the roads from 
the public treasury. But all these necessities have now 
been served, and the question is, what is best for the 
railroads and for the public in the future. 

Exceptional circumstances and exceptional methods 
of administration were not needed to convince us that 
the railroads were not equal to the immense tasks of 
transportation imposed upon them by the rapid and 
continuous development of the industries of the country. 
We knew that already. And we knew that they were 
unequal to it partly because their full codperation was 
rendered impossible by law and their competition made 
obligatory, so that it has been impossible to assign to 
them severally the trafic which could best be carried 
by their respective lines in the interests of expedition 
and national economy. 
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We may hope, I believe, for the formal conclusion 
of the war by treaty by the time spring has come. The 
twenty-one months to which the present control of the 
railways is limited after formal proclamation of peace 
shall have been made will run at the farthest, I take it 
for granted, only to the January of 1921. The full 
equipment of the railways which the federal administra- 
tion had planned could not be completed within any 
such period. The present law does not permit the use 
of the revenues of the several roads for the execution 
of such plans except by formal contract with their 
directors, some of whom will consent while some will 
not, and therefore does not afford sufficient authority 
to undertake improvements upon the scale upon which 
it would be necessary to undertake them. [very ap- 
proach to this difficult subject-matter of decision brings 
us face to face, therefore, with this unanswered ques- 
tion: What is it right that we should do with the 
railroads, in the interest of the public and in fairness to 
their owners? 

Let me say at once that I have no answer ready. 
The only thing that is perfectly clear to me is that it 
is not fair either to the public or to the owners of the 
railroads to leave the question unanswered and that it 
will presently become my duty to relinquish control of 
the roads, even before the expiration of the statutory 
period, unless there should appear some clear prospect 
in the mean time of a legislative solution. Their release 
would at least produce one element of a solution, namely 
certainty and a quick stimulation of private initiative. 

I believe that it will be serviceable for me to set 
forth as explicitly as possible the alternative courses 
that lie open to our choice. We can simply release the 
roads and go back to the old conditions of private man- 
agement, unrestricted competition, and multiform regu- 
lation by both state and federal authorities; or we can 
go to the opposite extreme and establish complete 
Government control, accompanied, if necessary, by 
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actual Government ownership; or we can adopt an inter- 
mediate course of modified private control, under a 
more unified and affirmative public regulation and under 
such alterations of the law as will permit wasteful com- 
petition to be avoided and a considerable degree of 
unification of administration to be effected, as, for ex- 
ample, by regional corporations under which the rail- 
ways of definable areas would be in effect combined in 
single systems. 

The one conclusion that I am ready to state with 
confidence is that it would be a disservice alike to the 
country and to the owners of the railroads to return to 
the old conditions unmodified. Those are conditions 
of restraint without development. There is nothing 
affirmative or helpful about them. What the country 
chiefly needs is that all its means of transportation 
should be developed, its railways, its waterways, its 
highways, and its countryside roads. Some new element 
of policy, therefore, is absolutely necessary,—necessary 
for the service of the public, necessary for the release 
of credit to those who are administering the railways, 
necessary for the protection of their security holders. 
The old policy may be changed much or little, but surely 
it cannot wisely be left as it was. I hope that the 
Congress will have a complete and impartial study of 
the whole problem instituted at once and prosecuted 
as rapidly as possible. I stand ready and anxious to 
release the roads from the present control and I must 
do so at a very early date if by waiting until the statu- 
tory limit of time is reached I shall be merely prolong- 
ing the period of doubt and uncertainty which 1s hurtful 
to every interest concerned. 

I welcome this occasion to announce to the Congress 
my purpose to join in Paris the representatives of the 
governments with which we have been associated in 
the war against the Central Kmpires for the purpose 
of discussing with them the main features of the treaty 
of peace. I realize the great inconveniences that will 
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attend my leaving the country, particularly at this time, 
but the conclusion that it was my paramount duty to 
go has been forced upon me by considerations which I 
hope will seem as conclusive to you as they have seemed 
to me. 

The allied Governments have accepted the bases of 
peace which I outlined to the Congress on the eighth of 
January last, as the Central Empires also have, and 
very reasonably desire my personal counsel in their 
interpretation and application, and it is highly desirable 
that I should give it in order that the sincere desire of 
our Government to contribute without selfish purpose 
of any kind to settlements that will be of common bene- 
fit to all the nations concerned may be made fully 
manifest. The peace settlements which are now to be 
agreed upon are of transcendent importance both to us 
and to the rest of the world, and I know of no business 
or interest which should take precedence of them. ‘The 
gallant men of our armed forces on land and sea have 
consciously fought for the ideals which they knew to 
be the ideals of their country; I have sought to express 
those ideals; they have accepted my statements of them 
as the substance of their own thought and purpose, as 
the associated Governments have accepted them; I owe 
it to them to see to it, so far as in me lies, that no false 
or mistaken interpretation is put upon them, and no 
possible effort omitted to realize them. It is now my 
duty to play my full part in making good what they 
offered their life’s blood to obtain. I can think of no 
call to service which could transcend this. 

I shall be in close touch with you and with affairs on 
this side the water, and you will know all that I do. 
At my request, the French and English Governments 
have absolutely removed the censorship of cable news 
which until within a fortnight they had maintained and 
there is now no censorship whatever exercised at this 
end except upon attempted trade communications with 
enemy countries. It has been necessary to keep an open 
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wire constantly available between Paris and the Depart- 
ment of State and another between France and the 
Department of War. In order that this might be done 
with the least possible interference with the other uses 
of the cables, I have temporarily taken over the control 
of both cables in order that they may be used as a single 
system. I did so at the advice of the most experienced 
cable officials, and I hope that the results will justify 
my hope that the news of the next few months may pass 
with the utmost freedom and with the least possible 
delay from each side of the sea to the other. 

May I not hope, Gentlemen of the Congress, that in 
the delicate tasks I shall have to perform on the other 
side of the sea, in my efforts truly and faithfully to 
interpret the principles and purposes of the country 
we love, I may have the encouragement and the added 
strength of your united support? I realize the magni- 
tude and difficulty of the duty I am undertaking; I am 
poignantly aware of its grave responsibilities. I am the 
servant of the Nation. I can have no private thought ~ 
or purpose of my own in performing such an errand. 
1 go to give the best that is in me to the common settle- 
ments which I must now assist in arriving at in con- 
ference with the other working heads of the associated 
Governments. I shall count upon your friendly counte- 
nance and encouragement. I shall not be inaccessible. 
The cables and the wireless will render me available 
for any counsel or: service you may desire of me, and 
I shall be happy in the thought that I am constantly 
in touch with the weighty matters of domestic policy 
with which we shall have to deal. I shall make my 
absence as brief as possible and shall hope to return 
with the happy assurance that it has been possible to 
translate into action the great ideals for which America 
has striven. 


FIRST ADDRESS IN FRANCE 


RESPONSE TO THE WELCOMING ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT 
POINCARE OF FRANCE, AT A LUNCHEON IN HONOR 
OF PRESIDENT WILSON, DECEMBER 14, 1918. FROM 
ORIGINAL IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


R, PRESIDEN E: 

I am deeply indebted to you for your gracious 
grecting. It is very delightful to find myself in France 
and to feel the quick contact of sympathy and unaffected 
friendship between the representatives of the United 
States and the representatives of France. You have 
been very generous in what you were pleased to say 
about myself, but I feel that what I have said and what 
I have tried to do has been said and done only in an 
attempt to speak the thought of the people of the 
United States truly and-to carry that thought out in 
action. From the first the thought of the people of the 
United States turned toward something more than the 
mere winning of this war. It turned to the establish- 
ment of eternal principles of right and justice. It rea- 
lized that merely to win the war was not enough; that 
it must be won in such a way and the questions raised 
by it settled in such a way as to insure the future peace 
of the world and lay the foundation for the freedom 
and happiness of its many peoples and nations. 

Never before has war worn so terrible a visage or 
exhibited more grossly the debasing influence of illicit 
ambitions. I am sure that I shall look upon the ruin 
wrought by the armies of the Central Empires with the 
same repulsion and deep indignation that it stirs in the 
hearts of the men of France and Belgium, and I appre- 
ciate, as you do, sir, the necessity of such action in the 
final settlement of the issues of the war as will not 
only rebuke such acts of terror and spoliation, but make 
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men everywhere aware that they cannot be ventured 
upon without the certainty of just punishment. 

I know with what ardor and enthusiasm the soldiers 
and sailors of the United States have given the best that 
was in them to this war of redemption. They have ex- 
pressed the true spirit of America. They believe their 
ideals to be acceptable to free peoples everywhere and 
are rejoiced to have played the part they have played 
in giving reality to those ideals in codperation with the 
armies of the Allies. We are proud of the part they 
have played and we are happy that they should have 
been associated with such comrades in a common cause. 

It is with peculiar feelings, Mr. President, that I 
find myself in France joining with you in rejoicing over 
the victory that has been won. The ties that bind France 
and the United States are peculiarly close. I do not 
know in what other comradeship we could have fought 
with more zest or enthusiasm. It will daily be a matter 
of pleasure with me to be brought into consultation with 
the statesmen of France and her Allies in concerting the 
measures by which we may secure permanence for these 
happy relations of friendship and cooperation, and se- 
cure for the world at large such safety and freedom 
in its life as can be secured only by the constant asso- 
ciation and cooperation of friends. 

I greet you, sir, not only with deep personal respect 
but as the representative of the great people of France, 
and beg to bring you the greetings of another great 
people to whom the fortunes of France are of profound 
and lasting interest. 

I raise my glass to the health of the President of the 
French Republic and to Madame Poincaré, and to the 
prosperity of France. 


TO A SOCIALIST DELEGATION 


REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF A SOCIALIST DELEGATION AT 
PARIS, DECEMBER 16, 1918. 


I RECEIVED with great interest the address which 
you have just read to me. The war through which 
we have just passed has illustrated in a way which never 
can be forgotten the extraordinary wrongs which can 
be perpetrated by arbitrary and irresponsible power. 

It is not possible to secure the happiness and pros- 
perity of the world, to establish an enduring peace, un- 
less the repetition of such wrongs is rendered impossible. 
This has indeed been a people’s war. It has been waged 
against absolutism and militarism, and these enemies of 
liberty must from this time forth be shut out from ‘the 
possibility of working their cruel will upon mankind. 

In my judgment, it is not sufficient to establish this 
principle. It is necessary that it should be supported 
by a cooperation of the nations which shall be based 
upon fixed and definite covenants, and which shall be 
made certain of effective action through the instrumen- 
tality of a League of Nations. I believe this to be the 
conviction of all thoughtful and liberal men. 

I am confident that this is the thought of those who 
lead your own great nation, and I am looking forward 
with peculiar pleasure to cooperating with them in se- 
curing guarantees of a lasting peace of justice and right 
dealing which shall justify the sacrifices of this war and 
cause men to look back upon those sacrifices as the 
dramatic and final processes of their emancipation. 
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AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE 


REPLY TO THE GREETINGS OF THE PREFECT OF THE 
SEINE AND OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE MUNICIPAL 
COUNCIL AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE, PARIS, DECEM- 
BER 16, 1918. FROM ORIGINAL IN MR. WILSON’S 
FILES. 


OUR greeting has raised many emotions within 
me. It is with no ordinary sympathy that the 
people of the United States, for whom I have the 
privilege of speaking, have viewed the sufferings of the 
people of France. Many of our own people have been 
themselves witnesses of those sufferings. We were the 
more deeply moved by the wrongs of the war because we 
knew the manner in which they were perpetrated. I 
beg that you will not suppose that because a wide ocean 
separated us in space, we were not in effect eye-witnesses 
of the shameful ruin that was wrought and the cruel and 
unnecessary sufferings that were brought upon you. 
Those sufferings have filled our hearts with indignation. 
We knew what they were not only, but we knew what 
they signified, and our hearts were touched to the quick 
by them, our imaginations filled with the whole picture of 
what France and Belgium in particular had experienced. 
When the United States entered the war, therefore, 
they entered it not only because they were moved by a 
conviction that the purposes of the Central Empires 
were wrong and must be resisted by men everywhere who 
loved liberty and the right, but also because the illicit 
ambitions which they were entertaining and attempting 
to realize had led to practices which shocked our hearts 
as much as they offended our principles. Our reso- 
lution was formed because we knew how profoundly 
great principles of right were affected, but our hearts 
moved also with our resolution. 
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You have been exceedingly generous in what you have 
been gracious enough to say about me, generous far 
beyond my personal deserts, but you have interpreted 
with real insight the motives and resolution of the peo- 
ple of the United States. Whatever influence I exercise, 
whatever authority I speak with, I derive from them. 
I know what they have thought, I know what they have 
desired, and when I have spoken what I knew was in 
their minds, it has been delightful to see how the con- 
sciences and purposes of freemen everywhere responded. 
We have merely established our right to the full fellow- 
ship of those peoples here and throughout the world 
who reverence the right and whose purpose is inflexibly 
fixed upon the establishment of genuine liberty and jus- 
tice. 

You have made me feel very much at home here, not 
merely by the delightful warmth of your welcome but 
also by the manner in which you have made me realize 
to the utmost the intimate community of thought and 
ideal which characterizes your people and the great 
Nation which I have the honor for the time to represent. 
Your welcome to Paris I shall always remember as one 
of the unique and inspiring experiences of my life, and 
while I feel that you are honoring the people of the 
United States in my person, I shall nevertheless carry 
away with me a very keen personal gratification in look- 
ing back upon these memorable days. Permit me to 
thank you from a full heart, 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 


ADDRESS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS UPON RECEIVING 
AN HONORARY DEGREE, DECEMBER 21, I918. 
FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


R. PRESIDENT, MR. RECTEUR: 

I feel very keenly the distinguished honor 
which has been conferred upon me by the great Uni- 
versity of Paris, and it is very delightful to me also to 
have the honor of being inducted into the great com- 
pany of scholars whose life and fame have made the 
history of the University of Paris a thing admired 
among men of cultivation in all parts of the world. 

By what you have said, sir, of the theory of education 
which has been followed in France, and which I have 
tried to promote in the United States, I am tempted 
to venture upon a favorite theme. I have always 
thought, sir, that the chief object of education was to 
awaken the spirit, and that inasmuch as literature when- 
ever it touched its great and higher notes was an ex- 
pression of the spirit of mankind, the best induction 
into education was to feel the pulses of humanity which 
had beaten from age to age through the utterances of 
men who had penetrated to the secrets of the human 
spirit. And I agree with the intimation which has been 
conveyed to-day that the terrible war through which we 
have just passed has not been only a war between na- 
tions, but that it has been also a war between systems 
of culture—the one system, the aggressive system, using 
science without conscience, stripping learning of its 
moral restraints, and using every faculty of the human 
mind to do wrong to the whole race; the other system 
reminiscent of the high traditions of men, reminiscent 
of all those struggles, some of them obscure but others 
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clearly revealed to the historian, of men of indomitable 
spirit everywhere struggling toward the right and seek- 
ing above all things else to be free. The triumph of 
freedom in this war means that spirits of that sort now 
dominate the world. There is a great wind of moral 
force moving through the world, and every man who 
opposes himself to that wind will go down in disgrace. 
The task of those who are gathered here, or will pres- 
ently be gathered here, to make the settlements of this 
peace is greatly simplified by the fact that they are 
masters of no one; they are the servants of mankind, 
and if we do not heed the mandates of mankind we 
shall make ourselves the most conspicuous and deserved 
failures in the history of the world. 

My conception of the League of Nations is just this, 
that it shall operate as the organized moral force of 
men throughout the world, and that whenever or wher- 
ever wrong and aggression are planned or contemplated, 
this searching light of conscience will be turned upon 
them and men everywhere will ask, ‘“What are the pur- 
poses that you hold in your heart against the fortunes 
of the world?” Just a little exposure will settle most 
questions. If the Central powers had dared to discuss 
the purposes of this war for a single fortnight, it never 
would have happened, and if, as should be, they were 
forced to discuss it for a year, war would have been 
inconceivable. 

So I feel that this war is, as has been said more than 
once to-day, intimately related with the university spirit. 
The university spirit is intolerant of all the things that 
put the human mind under restraint. It is intolerant 
of everything that seeks to retard the advancement of 
ideals, the acceptance of the truth, the purification of 
life; and every university man can ally himself with the 
forces of the present time with the feeling that now at 
last the spirit of truth, the spirit to which universities 
have devoted themselves, has prevailed and is trium- 
phant. If there is one point of pride that I venture to 
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entertain, it is that it has been my privilege in some 
measure to interpret the university spirit in the public 
life of a great nation, and I feel that in honoring me to- 
day in this unusual and conspicuous manner you have 
first of all honored the people whom I represent. The 
spirit that I try to express I know to be their spirit, and 
in proportion as I serve them I believe that I advance 
the cause of freedom. 

I, therefore, wish to thank you, sir, from the bottom 
of my heart for a distinction which has in a singular 
way crowned my academic career. 


CHRISTMAS GREETING TO THE SOLDIERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


ADDRESS TO AMERICAN TROOPS AT HUMES, FRANCE, DE- 
CEMBER 25, 1918. FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


WISH that I could give to each one of you the 

message that I know you are longing to receive from 
those at home who love you. I cannot do that, but I can 
tell you how everybody at home is proud of you; how 
everybody at home has followed every movement of this 
great Army with confidence and affection; and how the 
whole people of the United States are now waiting to 
welcome you home with an acclaim which probably has 
never greeted any other army. Because this is a war 
into which our country, like these countries we have been 
so proud to stand by, has put its whole heart, and the 
reason that we are proud of you is that you have put 
your heart into it; you have done your duty, and some- 
thing more, you have done your duty and done it with 
a spirit which gave it distinction and glory. 

And now we are to have the fruits of victory. You 
knew when you came over what you came over for, and 
you have done what it was appointed you to do. I 
know what you expect of me. Some time ago a gentle- 
man from one of the countries with which we are asso- 
ciated was discussing with me the moral aspects of this 
war, and I said that if we did not insist upon the high 
purposes for which this war was entered by the United 
States I could never look those gallant fellows across 
the seas in the face again. You knew what we expected 
of you and you did it. I know what you and the people 
at home expect of me; and I am happy to say, my fellow 
countrymen, that I do not find in the hearts of the great 
leaders with whom it is my privilege now to codperate 
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any difference of principle or of fundamental purpose. 
It happened that it was the privilege of America to 
present the chart for peace, and now the process of 
settlement has been rendered comparatively simple by 
the fact that all the nations concerned have accepted 
that chart and that the application of those principles 
laid down there will be their explication. The world 
will now know that the nations that fought this war, 
as well as the soldiers who represented them, are ready 
to make good—make good not merely in the assertion 
of their own interests, but make good in the establish- 
ment of peace upon the permanent foundations of right 
and of justice. Because this is not a war in which the 
soldiers of the free nations have obeyed masters. You 
have commanders, but you have.no masters. Your very 
commanders represent you in representing the Nation of 
which you constitute so distinguished a part, and this 
being a people’s war, everybody concerned in the settle- 
ment knows that it must be a people’s peace, that noth- 
ing must be done in the settlement of the issues of the 
war which is not as handsome as the great achievements 
of the armies of the United States and the Allies. 

It is difficult, very difficult, men, in a formal speech 
like this to show you my real heart. You men probably 
do not realize with what anxious attention and care we 
have followed every step you have advanced, and how 
proud we are that every step was in advance and not in 
retreat; that every time you set your faces in any direc- 
tion, you kept your faces in that direction. A thrill has 
gone through my heart, as it has gone through the heart 
of every American, with almost every gun that was 
fired and every stroke that was struck in the gallant 
fighting that you have done; and there has been only 
one regret in America, and that was the regret that 
every man there felt that he was not here in France, 
too. It has been a hard thing to perform civil tasks in 
the United States. It has been a hard thing to take 
part in directing what you did without coming over and 
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helping you do it. It has taken a lot of moral courage 
to stay at home, but we were proud to back you up in 
every way that was possible to back you up, and now 
I am happy to find what splendid names you have made 
for yourselves among the civilian population of France 
as well as among your comrades in arms of the French 
Army. It is a fine testimony to you men that these peo- 
ple like you and love you and trust you, and the finest 
part of it all is that you deserve their trust. 

I feel a comradeship with you to-day which is delight- 
ful as I look about upon these undisturbed fields and 
think of the terrible scenes through which you have gone 
and realize now that the quiet peace, the tranquillity 
of settled hope, has descended upon us all; and while 
it is hard so far away from home confidently to bid you 
a Merry Christmas, I can, I think, confidently promise 
you a Happy New Year, and I can from the bottom of 
my heart say, God bless you. 


AT CHAUMONT, FRANCE 


RESPONSE TO AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY THE MAYOR 
OF CHAUMONT, DECEMBER 25, I918. FROM OF- 
FICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WIL- 
SON’S FILES. 


I FEEL that I have been peculiarly honored in the 
generous reception you have given me, and it is the 
more delightful because it so obviously comes from the 
heart; and I cannot but believe that it is an instinctive 
response to the feeling that is in my own breast. Be- 
cause I think that even you, after contact with our 
soldiers, cannot realize the depth and sincerity of the 
feeling of the United States for France. It is an ancient 
friendship, but it has been renewed and has taken on 
a new youth. It is a friendship which is not only one 
of sentiment, but one based upon a communion of prin- 
ciple. 

You have spoken very generously and very beautifully 
of the relations which have sprung up between your- 
selves and our soldiers. That is because they came not 
only to associate themselves with you as the champions 
of liberty, but they came with personal affection in their 
hearts for the people of France, and it must have been 
that which you realized. They did not come as strangers 
in their thoughts. They brought with them something 
that made them feel at home the moment they were at 
Havre or Brest in France. 

So I am very much moved by being thus drawn, as 
they have been, into your midst and into your confidence, 
and wish to thank you very warmly for them and for 
the people of the United States. I, like them, shall 
carry away with me the most delightful recollections, 
and my heart will always say, as I now say, “Vive la 
Princes? 
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AT DOVER, ENGLAND 


RESPONSE TO AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY THE MAYOR 
OF DOVER, DECEMBER 26, 1918. FROM OFFICIAL 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


R. MAYOR: 

You have certainly extended to me and to those 
who are accompanying me a very cordial and gracious 
hand of welcome. Even the sea was kind to us this 
morning and gave us a very pleasant passage, so that 
it tallied perfectly with our expectations of the pleasure 
we should have in landing in England. 

We have gone through many serious times together, 
and therefore we can regard each other in a new light 
as comrades and associates, because nothing brings men 
together like a common understanding and a common 
purpose. I think that in spite of all the terrible suf- 
ferings and sacrifices of this war we shall some day in 
looking back upon them realize that they were worth 
while, not only because of the security they gave the 
world against unjust aggression, but also because of the 
understanding they established between great nations 
which ought to act with each other in the permanent 
maintenance of justice and of right. It is, therefore, 
with emotions of peculiar gratification that I find my- 
self here. It affords the opportunity to match my mind 
with the minds of those who with a like intention are 
purposing to do the best that can be done in the great 
settlements of the struggle. 

I thank you very warmly, gentlemen, for your greet- 
ing and beg to extend to you in the name of my own 
countrymen the most cordial greetings. 
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RESPONSE TO KING GEORGE 


ADDRESS AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, DECEMBER 27, 1918. 
FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


Y OUR MAJESTY: 

I am deeply complimented by the gracious words 
which you have uttered. The welcome which you have 
given me and Mrs. Wilson has been so warm, so natural, 
so evidently from the heart that we have been more than 
pleased; we have been touched by it, and I believe that I 
correctly interpret that welcome as embodying not only 
your Own generous spirit towards us personally, but 
also as expressing for yourself and the great nation 
over which you preside that same feeling for my people, 
for the people of the United States. For you and I, 
sir—I temporarily—embody the spirit of two great 
nations; and whatever strength I have, and whatever 
authority, I possess only so long and so far as I ex- 
press the spirit and purpose of the American people. 

Any influence that the American people have over the 
affairs of the world is measured by their sympathy with 
the aspirations of free men everywhere. America does 
love freedom, and | helieve that she loves freedom un- 
selfishly. But if she does not, she will not and cannot 
help the influence to which she justly aspires. I have had 
the privilege, sir, of conferring with the leaders of your 
own Government and with the spokesmen of the Gov- 
ernments of France and of Italy, and I am glad to say 
that I have the same conceptions that they have of the 
significance and scope of the duty upon which we have 
met. We have used great words, all of us, we have 
used the great words “right”? and “justice,” and now 
we are to prove whether or not we understand those 
words and how they are to be applied to the particular 
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settlements which must conclude this war. And we must 
not only understand them, but we must have the courage 
to act upon our understanding. 

Yet, after I have uttered the word “courage,” it 
comes into my mind that it would take more courage to 
resist the great moral tide now running in the world 
than to yield to it, than to obey it. There is a great 
tide running in the hearts of men. The hearts of men 
have never beaten so singularly in unison before. Men 
have never before been so conscious of their brother- 
hood. Men have never before realized how little 
difference there was between right and justice in one lati- 
tude and in another, under one sovereignty and under 
another; and it will be our high privilege, I believe, sir, 
not only to apply the moral judgments of the world to 
the particular settlements which we shall attempt, but 
also to organize the moral force of the world to pre- 
serve those settlements, to steady the forces of mankind 
and to make the right and the justice to which great na- 
tions like our own have devoted themselves the pre- 
dominant and controlling force of the world. 

There is something inspiriting in knowing that this is 
the errand that we have come on. Nothing less than 
this would have justified me in leaving the important 
tasks which fall upon me upon the other side of the sea, 
nothing but the consciousness that nothing else com- 
pares with this in dignity and importance. Therefore 
it is the more delightful to find myself in the company 
of a body of men united in ideal and in purpose, to feel 
that I am privileged to unite my thought with yours in 
carrying forward those standards which we are so proud 
to hold high and to defend. 

May I not, sir, with a feeling of profound sincerity 
and friendship and sympathy propose your own health 
and the health of the Queen, and the prosperity of 
Great Britain? 


“THE SANCTIONS OF RELIGION” 


REPLY TO A COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
EVANGELICAL FREE CHURCHES, LONDON, DECEM- 
BER 28, 1918. FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUB- 
LICATION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


ENTLEMEN: 

I am very much honored, and might say, touched, 
by this beautiful address that you have just read, and 
it is very delightful to feel the comradeship of spirit 
which is indicated by a gathering like this. 

You are quite right, sir, in saying that I do recognize 
the sanctions of religion in these times of perplexity with 
matters so large to settle that no man can feel that his 
mind can compass them. I think one would go crazy 
if he did not believe in Providence. It would be a maze 
without a clue. Unless there were some supreme guid- 
ance we would despair of the results of human counsel. 
So that it is with genuine sympathy that I acknowledge 
the spirit and thank you for the generosity of your ad- 
dress. 
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A GROWING INTEREST IN THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


REPLY TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION AT THE 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, LONDON, DECEMBER 28, 1918. 
FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


ENTLEMEN: 

I am very much complimented that you should 
come in person to present this address, and I have been 
delighted and stimulated to find the growing and pre- 
vailing interest in the subject of the League of Nations, 
not only a growing interest merely, but a growing pur- 
pose which I am sure will prevail. And it is very de- 
lightful that members of the Government which brought 
this Nation into the war because of the moral obliga- 
tions based upon treaty should be among those who 
have brought me this paper, because on the other side 
of the water we have greatly admired the motives and 
subscribed to the principles which actuated the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. In obeying that moral dictate 
you have shown what we must organize, namely, that 
same force and sense of obligation, and unless we organ- 
ize it the thing that we do now will not stand. I feel 
that so strongly that it is particularly cheering to know 
just how strong and imperative the idea has become. 

I thank you very much indeed. It has been a privilege 
to see you personally. 

I was just saying to Lord Grey that we had indirect 
knowledge of each other and that I am glad to identify 
him. I feel as if I met him long ago; and I had the 


pleasure of matching minds with Mr. Asquith yester- 
day. 
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AT THE GUILDHALL, LONDON 


RESPONSE TO AN ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY THE LORD 
MAYOR AT THE GUILDHALL, LONDON, DECEMBER 
28, 1918. FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
TION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


R. LORD MAYOR: 

We have come upon times when ceremonies like 
this have a new significance, and it is that significance 
which most impresses me as I stand here. The address 
which I have just heard is most generously and 
graciously conceived and the delightful accent of sin- 
cerity in it seems like a part of that voice of counsel 
which is now everywhere to be heard. 

I feel that a distinguished honor has been conferred 
upon me by this reception, and I beg to assure you, sir, 
and your associates of my very profound appreciation, 
but I know that I am only part of what I may call a 
great body of circumstances. I do not believe that it 
was fancy on my part that I heard in the voice of wel- 
come uttered in the streets of this great city and in the 
streets of Paris something more than a personal wel- 
come. It seemed to me that I heard the voice of one 
people speaking to another people, and it was a voice 
in which one could distinguish a singular combination 
of emotions. There was surely there the deep grate- 
fulness that the fighting was over. There was the pride 
that the fighting had had such a culmination. There 
was that sort of gratitude that the nations engaged 
had produced such men as the soldiers of Great Britain 
and of the United States and of France and of Italy— 
men whose prowess and achievements they had wit- 
nessed with rising admiration as they moved from cul- 
mination to culmination. But there was something 
more in it, the consciousness that the business is not 
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yet done, the consciousness that it now rests upon others 
to see that those lives were not lost in vain. 

I have not yet been to the actual battlefields, but I 
have been with many of the men who have fought the 
battles, and the other day I had the pleasure of being 
present at a session of the French Academy when they 
admitted Marshal Joffre to their membership. The 
sturdy, serene soldier stood and uttered, not the words 
of triumph, but the simple words of affection for his 
soldiers, and the conviction which he summed up, in a 
sentence which I will not try accurately to quote but 
reproduce in its spirit, was that France must always 
remember that the small and the weak could never live 
free in the world unless the strong and the great always 
put their power and strength in the service of right. 
That is the afterthought—the thought that something 
must be done now not only to make the just settlements, 
that of course, but to see that the settlements remained 
and were observed and that honor and justice prevailed 
in the world. And as I have conversed with the soldiers, 
I have been more and more aware that they fought for 
something that not all of them had defined, but which 
all of them recognized the moment you stated it to 
them. They fought to do away with an old order and 
to establish a new one, and the center and characteristic 
of the old order was that unstable thing which we used 
to call the “balance of power’’—a thing in which the 
balance was determined by the sword which was thrown 
in the one side or the other; a balance which was de- 
termined by the unstable equilibrium of competitive in- 
terests; a balance which was maintained by jealous 
watchfulness and an antagonism of interests which, 
though it was generally latent, was always deep-seated. 
The men who have fought in this war have been the 
men from free nations who were determined that that 
sort of thing should end now and forever. 

It is very interesting to me to observe how from every 
quarter, from every sort of mind, from every concert of 
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counsel, there comes the suggestion that there must now 
be, not a balance of power, not one powerful group of 
nations set off against another, but a single overwhelm- 
ing, powerful group of nations who shall be the trustee 
of the peace of the world. It has been delightful in 
my conferences with the leaders of your Government to 
find how our minds moved along exactly the same line, 
and how our thought was always that the key to the 
peace was the guarantee of the peace, not the items of 
it; that the items would be worthless unless there stood 
back of them a permanent concert of power for their 
maintenance. That is the most reassuring thing that 
has ever happened in the world. When this war began 
the thought of a League of Nations was indulgently con- 
sidered as the interesting thought of closeted students. 
lt was thought of as one of those things that it was 
right to characterize by a name which as a university 
man I have always resented; it was said to be academic, 
as if that in itself were a condemnation, something that 
men could think about but never get. Now we find the 
practical leading minds of the world determined to get 
it. No such sudden and potent union of purpose has 
ever been witnessed in the world before. Do you won- 
der, therefore, gentlemen, that in common with those 
who represent you I am eager to get at the business and 
write the sentences down; and that I am particularly 
happy that the ground is cleared and the foundations 
laid—for we have already accepted the same body of 
principles? Those principles are clearly and definitely 
enough stated to make their application a matter which 
should afford no fundamental difficulty. And back of 
us is that imperative yearning of the world to have all 
disturbing questions quieted, to have all threats against 
peace silenced, to have just men everywhere come to- 
gether for a common object. The peoples of the world 
want peace and they want it now, not merely by con- 
quest of arms, but by agreement of mind. 

It was this incomparably great object that brought me 
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overseas. It has never before been deemed excusable 
for a President of the United States to leave the terri- 
tory of the United States; but I know that I have the 
support of the judgment of my colleagues in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in saying that it was my 
paramount duty to turn away even from the imperative 
tasks at home to Jend such counsel and aid as I could 
to this great, may I not say, final enterprise of humanity. 


le EE LORDENMAY OR'S. LUNCHEON 


ADDRESS AT A LUNCHEON GIVEN AT THE MANSION 
HOUSE, LONDON, DECEMBER 28, 1918. FROM OFFI- 
CIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON’S 
FILES. 


R. LORD MAYOR, YOUR ROYAL HIGH- 
NESS, YOUR GRACE, LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN: ; 

You have again made me feel, sir, the very wonderful 
and generous welcome of this great city, and you have 
reminded me of what has perhaps become one of the 
habits of my life. You have said that I have broken 
all precedents in coming across the ocean to join in the 
counsels of the peace conference, but I think those who 
have been associated with me in Washington will tes- 
tify that that is nothing surprising. I said to members 
of the press in Washington one evening that one of the 
things that had interested me most since I lived in 
Washington was that every time I did anything per- 
fectly natural it was said to be unprecedented. It was 
perfectly natural to break this precedent, natural be- 
cause the demand for intimate conference took prece- 
dence over every other duty. And, after all, breaking 
of precedents, though this may sound strange doctrine 
in England, is the most sensible thing to do. The har- 
ness of precedent is sometimes a very sad and harassing 
trammel. In this case the breaking of precedent is 
sensible for a reason that is very prettily illustrated in 
a remark attributed to Charles Lamb. One evening in 
a company of his friends they were discussing a person 
who was not present, and Lamb said, in his hesitating 
manner, “I h-hate that fellow.’ ‘‘Why, Charles,” one 
of his friends said, “I didn’t know that you knew him.” 
“Oh,” he said, “I-I-I d-don’t; I c-can’t h-hate a man 4-I-I 
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know.’ And perhaps that simple and attractive remark 
may furnish a secret for cordial international relation- 
ship. When we know one another we cannot hate one 
another. 

I have been very much interested before coming here 
to see what sort of person I was expected to be. So far 
as I can make it out, I was expected to be a perfectly 
bloodless thinking machine; whereas, I am perfectly 
aware that I have in me all the insurgent elements of 
the human race. I am sometimes by reason of long 
Scotch tradition able to keep those instincts in restraint. 
The stern Covenanter tradition that is behind me sends 
many an echo down the years. 

It is not only diligently to pursue business but also 
to seek this sort of comradeship that I feel it a privilege 
to have come across the seas, and in the welcome that 
you have accorded Mrs. Wilson and me you have made 
us feel that that companionship was accessible to us in 
the most delightful and enjoyable form. I thank you 
sincerely for this welcome, sir, and am very happy to 
join in a love feast which is all the more enjoyable 
because there is behind it a background of tragical suf- 
fering. Our spirits are released from the darkness of 
clouds that at one time seemed to have settled upon the 
world in a way that could not be dispersed; the suffer- 
ing of your own people, the suffering of the people of 
France, the infinite suffering of the people of Belgium. 
The whisper of grief that has blown all through the 
world is now silent, and the sun of hope seems to spread 
its rays and to change the earth with a new prospect of 
happiness. So our joy is all the more elevated because 
we know that our spirits are lifted out of that valley. 


AT HIS GRANDFATHER’S CHURCH 
AT CARLISLE 


ADDRESS AT THE LOWTHER STREET CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, CARLISLE, ENGLAND,’ DECEMBER 29, 
1918. FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. WILSON’S 
FILES, 


ig IS with unaffected reluctance that I project myself 
into this solemn service. I remember my grand- 
father very well, and, remembering him as I do, I am 
confident that he would not approve of it. I remember 
how much he required. I remember the stern lessons 
of duty he spoke to me. I remember also painfully the 
things which he expected me to know which I did not 
know. I know there has come a change of times when 
a layman like myself is permitted to speak in a con- 
gregation. But I was reluctant because the feelings 
that have been excited in me are too intimate and too 
deep to permit of public expression. The memories 
that have come to me to-day of the mother who was 
born here are very affecting, and her quiet character, 
her sense of duty and dislike of ostentation, have come 
back to me with increasing force as those years of duty 
have accumulated. Yet perhaps it is appropriate that 
in a place of worship I should acknowledge my indebt- 
edness to her and to her remarkable father, because, 
after all, what the world is now seeking to do is to 
return to the paths of duty, to turn away from the sav- 
agery of interest to the dignity of the performance of 
right. And I believe that as this war has drawn the 
nations temporarily together in a combination of 


+ Woodrow Wilson’s mother was born at Carlisle, England, Decem- 
ber 20, 1826. His grandfather, Thomas Woodrow, was minister of 
the church, then located in Annetwell Street. "The President attended 
service and was called upon to speak, 
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physical force we shall now be drawn together in a 
combination of moral force that will be irresistible. 

It is moral force that is irresistible. It is moral force 
as much as physical that has defeated the effort to 
subdue the world. Words have cut as deep as the 
sword. The knowledge that wrong was being attempted 
has aroused the nations. They have gone out like men 
upon a crusade. No other cause could have drawn so 
many nations together. They knew that an outlaw was 
abroad who purposed unspeakable things. It is from 
quiet places like this all over the world that the forces 
accumulate which presently will overbear any attempt 
to accomplish evil on a large scale. Like the rivulets 
gathering into the river and the river into the seas, 
there come from communities like this streams that 
fertilize the consciences of men, and it is the conscience 
of the world that we are trying to place upon the 
throne which others would usurp. 


AT LORD MAYOR’S LUNCHEON, 
MANCHESTER 


ADDRESS AT A LUNCHEON IN THE MIDLAND HOTEL, 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, DECEMBER 30, I918. 
FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN 
MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


Y LORD MAYOR, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN: 

You have again made me feel the cordiality of your 
friendship, and I want to tell you how much I appre- 
ciate it, not only on my own behalf but on behalf of 
my partner. 

It is very interesting that the Lord Mayor should 
have referred in his address to a vital circumstance in 
our friendship. He referred to the fact that our men 
and your men had fought side by side in the great 
battles in France, but there was more than that in it. 
For the first time, upon such a scale at any rate, they 
fought under a common commander. That is the ad- 
vance which we have made over previous times, and 
what I have been particularly interested in has been the 
generosity of spirit with which that unity of command 
has been assented to. I[ not only had the pleasure of 
meeting Marshal Foch, who confirmed my admiration 
of him by the direct and simple manner in which he 
dealt with every subject that we talked about, but I have 
also had the pleasure of meeting your own commanders, 
and I understand how they cooperated, because I saw 
that they were real men. It takes a real man to sub- 
ordinate himself. It takes a real soldier to know that 
unity of command is the secret of success, and that unity 
of command did swing the power of the nations into 
a mighty force. I think we all must have felt the new 
momentum which got into all the armies so soon as they 
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became a single army, and we felt that we had overcome 
one of the most serious obstacles in the strength of the 
enemy, that he had unity of command and could strike 
where he would with a common plan and we could not. 

And with that unity of command there rose the unity 
of spirit. The minute we consented to cooperate our 
hearts were drawn together in the cooperation. So, 
from the military side we have given ourselves an ex- 
ample for the years to come; not that in the years to 
come we must submit to a unity of command, but it 
does seem to me that in the years to come we must plan 
a unity of purpose, and in that unity of purpose we 
shall find that great recompense, the strengthening of 
our spirits in everything that we do. There is nothing 
so hampering and nothing so demeaning as jealousy. 
It isa canker. It is a canker in the heart not only, but 
it is a canker in the counting-room; it is a canker 
throughout all the processes of civilization. Having 
now seen that we can fight shoulder to shoulder, we 
will continue to advance shoulder to shoulder, and I 
think that you will find that the people of the United 
States are not the least eager of the parties. 

I remember hearing a story of a warning which one 
of your Australian soldiers gave to one of ours. Our 
soldiers were considered by the older men a bit rash 
when they went in. I understand that even the Aus- 
tralians said that our men were a “bit rough,” and on 
one occasion a friendly Australian said to one of our 
men, “Man, a barrage is not a thing meant to lean up 
against.” They were a little bit inclined to lean up 
against the barrage, and yet I must confide to you that 
[I was a bit proud of them for it. They had come over 
to get at the enemy, and they did not know why they 
should delay. 

And now that there is no common enemy except dis- 
trust and marring of plans, we can all feel the same 
eagerness in the new comradeship, and can feel that 
there is a common enterprise for it. For, after all, 
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though we boast of the material sides of our civiliza- 
tion, they are merely meant to support the spiritual side. 
We are not men because we have skill of hand, but we 
are men because we have elevation of spirit. It is in 
the spirit that we live and not in the task of the day. 
If it is not, why is it that you hang the lad’s musket or 
his sword up above the mantelpiece and never hang 
his yardstick up? There is nothing discreditable in the 
yardstick. It is altogether honorable, but he is using 
it for his own sake. When he takes the musket or the 
sword, he is giving everything he has and getting noth- 
ing. It is honorable, not as an instrument of force, 
but as a symbol of self-sacrifice. A friend of mine said 
very truly that when peace is conducted in the spirit of 
war, there will be no war; when business is done with 
the point of view of the soldier, that he is serving his 
country, then business will be as histrionic as war. And 
I believe that from generation to generation conceptions 
of that sort are getting more and more currency and 
that men are beginning to see, not perhaps a golden age, 
but at any rate an age which is brightening from decade 
to decade and may lead us some time to an elevation 
from which we can see the things for which the heart of 
mankind has longed. 
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IN FREE TRADE HALL, MANCHESTER 


ADDRESS AT A LUNCHEON GIVEN DECEMBER 30, 1918. 
FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN 
MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


Y LORD MAYOR, LADIES, AND GENTLE- 
MEN—PERHAPS I MAY BE PERMITTED 

TO ADD FELLOW CITIZENS: 

You have made me feel in a way that is deeply de- 
lightful the generous welcome which you have accorded 
me. Back of it I know there lies the same sort of feel- 
ing for the great people whom I have the privilege of 
representing. There is a feeling of cordial fraternity 
and friendship between these two great nations, and 
as I have gone from place to place and- been made 
everywhere to feel the pulse of sympathy that is now 
beating between us, I have been led to some very seri- 
ous thoughts as to what the basis of it all is. For I 
think you will agree with me that friendship is not a 
mere sentiment. Patriotism is not a mere sentiment. It 
is based upon a principle—upon a principle that leads 
aman to give more than he demands. And, similarly, 
friendship is based not merely upon affection, but upon 
common service. A man is not your friend who is not 
willing to serve you, and you are not his friend unless 
you are willing to serve him, and out of that impulse 
of common interest and a desire of common service 
rises that noble feeling which we have consecrated as 
friendship. 

So it has seemed to me that the theme that we must 
have in our minds now in this great day of settlement 
is the theme of common interest and the determination 
of what it is that is our common interest. You know 
that heretofore the world has been governed, or at 
any rate an attempt has been made to govern it, by part- 
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nerships of interest, and they have broken down. 
Interest does not bind men together. Interest sepa- 
rates men, for the moment there is the slightest de- 
parture from the nice adjustment of interests jealousies 
begin to spring up. There is only one thing that can 
bind peoples together and that is a common devotion to 
right. Ever since the history of liberty began men have 
talked about their rights, and it has taken several hun- 
dred years to make them perceive that the principal 
part of right is duty, and that unless a man performs 
his full duty he is entitled to no right. This fine correla- 
tion of the two things of duty and of right is the 
equipoise and balance of society. So when we analyze 
the present situation and the future that we now have 
to mold and control, it seems to me that there is no 
other thought than that that can guide us. 

You know that the United States has always felt 
from the very beginning of her history that she must 
keep herself separate from any kind of connection with 
European politics, and I want to say very frankly to 
you that she is not now interested in European politics. 
But she is interested in the partnership of right between 
America and Europe. If the future had nothing for 
us but a new attempt to keep the world at a right poise 
by a balance of power, the United States would take 
no interest, because she will join no combination of 
power which is not-the combination of all of us. She 
is not interested merely in the peace of Europe, but in 
the peace of the world. Therefore it seems to me that 
in the settlement that is just ahead of us something 
more delicate and difficult than was ever attempted be- 
fore is to be accomplished, a genuine concert of mind 
and of purpose. But while it is difficult there is an 
element present that makes it easy. Never before in 
the history of the world, I believe, has there been such a 
keen international consciousness as there is now. Men 
all over the world know that they have been embar- 
rassed by national antagonisms and that the interest of 
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each is the interest of all, and that men as men are the 
objects of government and international arrangements. 
There is a great voice of humanity abroad in the world 
just now which he who cannot hear is deaf. ‘There is 
a great compulsion of the common conscience now in 
existence which if any statesman resist he has gained 
the most unenviable eminence in history. We are not 
obeying the mandates of parties or of politics. We are 
obeying the mandates of humanity. ‘That is the reason 
why it seems to me that the things that are most often 
in our minds are the least significant. I am not hopeful 
that the individual items of the settlements which we 
are about to attempt will be altogether satisfactory. 
One has but to apply his mind to any one of the ques- 
tions of boundary and of altered sovereignty and of 
racial aspiration to do something more than conjecture 
that there is no man and no body of men who know 
just how it ought to be settled. Yet if we are to make 
unsatisfactory settlements, we must see to it that they 
are rendered more and more satisfactory by the subse- 
quent adjustments which are made possible. 

So that we must provide a machinery of readjust- 
ment in order that we may have a machinery of good 
will and of friendship. Friendship must have a ma- 
chinery. If I cannot correspond with you, if I cannot 
learn your mind, if I cannot codperate with you, I 
cannot be your friend, and if the world is to remain 
a body of friends it must have the means of friendship, 
the means of constant friendly intercourse, the means 
of constant watchfulness over the common interest— 
not making it necessary to make a great effort upon 
some great occasion and confer with one another, but 
have an easy and constant method of conference, so 
that troubles may be taken when they are little and not 
allowed to grow until they are big. I never thought 
that I had a big difference with a man that I did not 
find when I came into conference with him that, after 
all, it was rather a little difference and that if we were 
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frank with one another, and did not too much stand 
upon that great enemy of mankind which is called pride, 
we could come together. It is the wish to come to- 
gether that is more than half of the process. This is a 
doctrine which ought to be easy of comprehension in 
a great commercial center like this. You cannot trade 
with men who suspect you. You cannot establish com- 
mercial and industrial relations with those who do not 
trust you. Good will is the forerunner of trade, and 
trade is the great amicable instrument of the world on 
that account. 

I feel—I felt before I came here—at home in Man- 
chester, because Manchester has so many of the 
characteristics of our great American cities. I was 
reminded of the anecdote of a humorous fellow country- 
man who was sitting at lunch in his club one day and a 
man whom he did not like particularly came by and 
slapped him on the shoulder. “Hello, Ollie, old fel- 
low, how are you?” he said. Ollie looked at him coldly 
and said, ‘‘I don’t know your face; I don’t know your 
name; but your manners are very familiar.’ I don’t 
know your names, but your manners are very familiar. 
They are very delightfully familiar. So that I feel that 
in the community of interest and of understanding which 
is established in great currents of trade, we are enabled 
to see international processes perhaps better than they 
can be seen by others. I take it that I am not far from 
right in supposing that that is the reason why Man- 
chester has been a center of the great forward-looking 
sentiments of men who had the instinct of large plan- 
ning, not merely for the city itself, but for the Kingdom 
and the Empire and the world, and with that outlook 
we can be sure that we can go shoulder and shoulder 
together. 

I wish that it were possible for us to do something 
like some of my very stern ancestors did, for among 
my ancestors are those very determined persons who 
were known as the Covenanters. I wish we could, not 
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only for Great Britain and the United States, but for 
France and Italy and the world, enter into a great 
league and covenant, declaring ourselves, first of all, 
friends of mankind and uniting ourselves together for 
the maintenance and the triumph of right. 


TRIBUTE TO THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 


ADDRESS AT THE QUIRINAL, ROME, JANUARY 3, 1919. 
FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN 
MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


chen MAJESTY: 

I have been very much touched by the generous 
terms of the address which you have just read. I feel 
it would be difficult for me to make a worthy reply, and 
yet if I could speak simply the things that are in my 
heart I am sure they would constitute an adequate reply. 

I had occasion at the Parliament this afternoon to 
speak of the strong sympathy that had sprung up be- 
tween the United States and Italy during the terrible 
years of the war, but perhaps here I could speak more 
intimately and say how sincerely the people of the 
United States have admired your own course and your 
own constant association with the armies of Italy, and 
the gracious and generous and serving association of 
Her Majesty the Queen. 

It has been a matter of pride with us that so many 
men of Italian origin were in our own armies and asso- 
ciated with their brethren of Italy itself in the great 
enterprise of freedom. ‘These are no small matters, 
and they complete that process of welding together of 
the sympathies of nations which has been going on so 
long between our peoples. The Italians in the United 
States have excited a particular degree of admiration. 
They, I believe, are the only people of a given nation- 
ality who have been careful to organize themselves to 
see that their compatriots coming to America were from 
month to month and year to year guided to the places 
of the industries most suitable to their previous habits. 
No other nationality has taken such pains as that, and 
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in serving their fellow countrymen they have served | 
the United States, because these people have found 
places where they would be most useful and would most’ 
immediately earn their own living, and they have 
thereby added to the prosperity of the country itself. 
In every way we have been happy in our association 
at home and abroad with the people of this great State. 

I was saying playfully to Mr. Orlando and Baron 
Sonnino this afternoon that in trying to put the peoples 
of the world under their proper sovereignties we would 
not be willing to part with the Italians in the United 
States. We would not be willing, unless they desired 
it; that you should resume possession of them, because 
we too much value the contribution that they have 
made, not only to the industry of the United States but 
to its thought and to many elements of its life. ‘This is, 
therefore, a very welcome occasion upon which to ex- 
press a feeling that goes very deep. I was touched the 
other day to have an Italian, a very plain man, say to 
me that we had helped to feed Italy during the war, and 
it went to my heart, because we had been able to do so 
little. It was necessary for us to use our tonnage so 
exclusively for the handling of troops and of the sup- 
plies that had to follow them from the United States 
that we could not do half as much as it was our desire 
to do, to supply grain to this country, or coal, or any 
of the supplies which it so much needed during the 
progress of the war. And knowing as we did in this 
indirect way the needs of the country, you will not 
wonder that we were moved by its steadfastness. My 
heart goes out to the little poor families all over this 
great kingdom who stood the brunt and the strain of 
the war and gave their men gladly to make other men 
free and other women and children free. Those are the 
people, and many like them, to whom after all we owe 
the glory of this great achievement, and I want to join 
with you, for I am sure I am joining with you, in ex- 
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pressing my profound sympathy not only, but my very 
profound admiration as well. 

- It is my privilege and honor to propose the health 
of His Majesty the King and of Her Majesty the 
Queen, and long prosperity to Italy. 


ATCPHE CAPLEOR 


ADDRESS AT ROME, JANUARY 3, I919. FROM OFFICIAL 

’ 

GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON S 
FILES. 


Yee have done me a very great honor. Perhaps you 

can imagine what a feeling it is for a citizen of one 
of the newest of the great nations to be made a citizen 
of this ancient city. It is a distinction which I am sure 
you are conferring upon me as the representative of 
the great people for whom I speak. One who has been 
a student of history cannot accept an honor of this sort 
without having his memory run back to the extraor- 
dinary series of events which have centered in this place. 
But as I have thought to-day, I have been impressed 
by the contrast between the temporary and the perma- 
nent things. Many political changes have centered 
about Rome, from the time when from a little city she 
grew to be the mistress of an empire, and change after 
change has swept away many things, altering the very 
form of her affairs, but the thing that has remained 
permanent has been the spirit of Rome and of the 
Italian people. That spirit seems to have caught with 
each age the characteristic purpose of the age. ‘This 
imperial people now gladly represents the freedom of 
nations. ‘This people which at one time seemed to con- 
ceive the purpose of governing the world now takes part 
in the liberal enterprise of offering the world its own 
government. Can there be a finer or more impressive 
illustration of the indestructible human spirit, and of 
the unconquerable spirit of liberty? 

I have been reflecting in these recent days about a 
colossal blunder that has just been made—the blunder 
of force by the Central Empires. If Germany had 
waited a single generation, she would have had a com- 
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mercial empire of the world. She was not willing to 
conquer by skill, by enterprise, by commercial success. 
She must needs attempt to conquer by arms, and the 
world will always acclaim the fact that it is impossible 
to conquer it by arms; that the only thing that conquers 
it is the sort of service which can be rendered in trade, 
in intercourse, in friendship, and that there is no con- 
quering power which can suppress the freedom of the 
human spirit. 

I have rejoiced personally in the partnership of the 
Italian and the American people, because it was a new 
partnership in an old enterprise, an enterprise predes- 
tined to succeed wherever it is undertaken—the enter- 
prise that has always borne that handsome name which 
we call “Liberty.” Men have pursued it sometimes 
like a mirage that seemed to elude them, that seemed 
to run before them as they advanced, but never have 
they flagged in their purpose to achieve it, and I believe 
that I am not deceived in supposing that in this age 
of ours they are nearer to it than they ever were be- 
fore. The light that shined upon the summit now seems 
almost to shine at our feet, and if we lose it, it will be 
only because we have lost faith and courage, for we 
have the power to attain it. 

So it seems to me that there never was a time when 
a greater breath of hope and of confidence had come 
into the minds and the hearts of men like the present. 
I would not have felt at liberty to come away from 
America if I had not felt that the time had arrived 
when, forgetting local interests and local ties and local 
purposes, men should unite in this great enterprise 
which will ever tie free men together as a body of 
brethren and a body of free spirits. 

I am honored, sir, to be taken into this ancient com- 
radeship of the citizenship of Rome. 
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BEFORE THE ITALIAN PARLIAMENT 


ADDRESS ON BEING MADE A CITIZEN OF ROME, JANUARY 
3, I919. FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
TION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


Yyo3 MAJESTY, MR. PRESIDENT, MR. 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHAMBER: 

You are bestowing upon me an unprecedented honor, 
which I accept because I believe that it is extended to 
me as the representative of the great people for whom 
I speak, and I am going to take this opportunity to say 
how entirely the heart of the American people has been 
with the great people of Italy. We have seemed no 
doubt indifferent at times, to look on from a great dis- 
tance, but our hearts have never been far away. All 
sorts of ties have long bound the people of America to 
the people of Italy, and when the people of the United 
States, knowing this people, have witnessed its suffer- 
ings, its sacrifices, its heroic action upon the battlefield 
and its heroic endurance at home—its steadfast endur- 
ance at home touching us more nearly to the quick even 
than its heroic action on the battlefield—we have been 
bound by a new tie of profound admiration. Then, 
back of it all and through it all, running like the golden 
thread that wove it together, was our knowledge that 
the people of Italy had gone into this war for the same 
exalted principles of right and justice that moved our 
own people. And so I welcome this opportunity of 
conveying to you the heartfelt greetings of the people 
of the United States. 

But we cannot stand in the shadow of this war with- 
out knowing that there are things awaiting us which 
are in some senses more difficult than those we have 
undertaken. While it is easy to speak of right and 
justice, it is sometimes difficult to work them out in 
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practice, and there will require a purity of motive and 
disinterestedness of object which the world has never 
witnessed before in the councils of nations. It is for that 
reason that it seems to me that you will forgive me if 
I lay some of the elements of the new situation before 
you fora moment. The distinguishing fact of this war 
is that great empires have gone to pieces, and the char- 
acteristic of those empires was that they held different 
peoples reluctantly together under the coercion of force 
and the guidance of intrigue. The great difficulty 
among such States as those of the Balkans has been that 
they were always accessible to secret influence; that 
they were always being penetrated by intrigue of one 
sort and another; and that north of them lay disturbed 
populations which were held together, not by sympathy 
and friendship, but by the coercive force of a military 
power. Now the intrigue is checked and the bands are 
broken, and what are we going to do to provide a new 
cement to hold these people together? They have not 
been accustomed to being independent. They must now 
be independent. I am sure that you recognize the prin- 
ciple as I do that it is not our privilege to say what 
sort of government they shall set up, but we are friends 
of these people and it is our duty as their friends to 
see to it that some kind of protection is thrown around 
them, something supplied which will hold them together. 
There is only one thing that holds nations together, if 
you exclude force, and that is friendship and good will. 
The only thing that binds men together is friendship 
and by the same token the only thing that binds nations 
together is friendship. 

Therefore, our task at Paris is to organize the 
friendship of the world, to see to it that all the moral 
forces that make for right and justice and liberty are 
united and are given a vital organization to which the 
peoples of the world will readily and gladly respond. 
In other words, our task is no less colossal than this, to 
set up a new international psychology, to have a new at- 
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mosphere. I am happy to say that in my dealings with 
the distinguished gentlemen who lead your nation and 
those who lead France and England, I feel that atmos- 
phere gathering, that desire to do justice, that desire to 
establish friendliness, that desire to make peace rest 
upon right; and with this common purpose no obstacle 
need be formidable. The only use of an obstacle is to be 
overcome. All that an obstacle does with brave men 1s, 
not to frighten them, but to challenge them. So that it 
cught to be our pride to overcome everything that stands 
in the way. 

We know that there cannot be another balance of 
power. That has been tried and found wanting, for the 
best of all reasons that it does not stay balanced inside 
itself, and a weight which does not hold together can- 
not constitute a makeweight in the affairs of men. 
Therefore, there must be something substituted for the 
balance of power, and I am happy to find everywhere 
in the air of these great nations the conception that 
that thing must be a thoroughly united league of na- 
tions. What men once considered theoretical and 
idealistic turns out to be practical and necessary. We 
stand at the opening of a new age in which a new states- 
manship will, I am confident, lift mankind to new levels 
of endeavor and achievement. 


RELIEF FOR STARVING PEOPLES IN 
BUROPE 


CABLEGRAM TO THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY,! 
REQUESTING THE APPROPRIATION, BY CONGRESS OF 
A SUM FOR THE RELIEF OF NEEDY EUROPEAN 
PEOPLES OUTSIDE OF GERMANY, JANUARY 4, 1919. 
FROM “OFFICIAL U. S. BULLETIN,” NO. 504. 


XTENDED investigation and consideration of the 
food situation in certain parts of Europe disclose 
that especially the urban populations in certain areas 
are not only facing absolute starvation during the com- 
ing winter, but that many of these populations are un- 
able to find immediate resources with which to purchase 
their food. ‘These regions have been so subjected to 
destruction by war, not only of their foodstuffs but of 
their financial resources and their power of production 
and export, that they are utterly incapable of finding 
any resources that can be converted into international 
exchange for food purchases. While the Secretary of 
the Treasury can accept obligations of certain govern- 
ments and through these measures their situations can 
be cared for temporarily, there are still other areas 
through eastern and southern Europe where such ar- 
rangements cannot be made. This applies more par- 
ticularly to the liberated peoples of Austria, Turkey, 
Poland, and western Russia. In these countries free- 
dom and government will slowly emerge from the chaos 
and require our every assistance. 

The total shipments of foodstuffs from the United 
States to all parts of Europe during the next seven 
months will be likely to exceed one and one-half billion 

1This cablegram was transmitted to Secretary McAdoo through the 
Secretary of State. It was then sent to the House of Representatives. 
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dollars, and from our abundance we can surely afford 
to offer succor to those countries destitute of resources 
or credit. The minimum sums upon which this work can 
be carried on for the next six months in the countries 
above mentioned will amount to at least $100,000,000 
for such services and supplies as we can render, and 
even this sum contemplates the finding of resources by 
so much of the population as can do so and as much as- 
sistance as can be given by the allied Governments. The 
high mission of the American people to find a remedy 
for starvation and absolute anarchy renders it neces- 
sary that we should undertake the most liberal assist- 
ance to these destitute regions. 

The situation is one of extreme urgency, for food- 
stuffs must be placed in certain localities within the next 
fifteen to thirty days if human life and order are to be 
preserved. I, therefore, request that you ask Congress 
to make available to me an immediate appropriation 
of $100,000,000 for the broad purpose of providing 
foodstuffs and other urgent supplies, for the transporta- 
tion, distribution and administration thereof to such 
populations in Europe, outside of Germany, as may be 
determined upon by me from time to time as necessary. 
I wish to appeal to the great sense of charity and good 
will of the American people towards the suffering, and 
to place this act upon a primarily humanitarian basis of 
the first magnitude. While the sum of money is in itself 
large, it is so small compared with the expenditures we 
have undertaken in the hope of bettering the world, 
that it becomes a mere pittance compared to the results 
that will be obtained from it, and the lasting effect that 
will remain in the United States through an act of such 
broad humanity and statesmanlike influence. 


Bi tah, ACADEMY OF THE. LENCE, ROME 


ADDRESS UPON BEING MADE A MEMBER, JANUARY 4, 
I919. FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION 
IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


WUE MAJESTY, MR. PRESIDENT, AND 
GENTLEMEN OF THE ACADEMY: 

I have listened, sir, with the profoundest apprecia- 
tion to the beautiful address which you have been kind 
enough to deliver, and I want to say how deeply I appre- 
ciate the honor you conferred upon me in permitting 
me to become a member of this great Academy, because 
there is a sense in which the continuity of human 
thought is in the care of bodies like this. There is a 
serenity, a long view on the part of science which seems 
to be of no age, but to carry human thought along from 
generation to generation, freed from the elements of 
passion. Therefore, it is, I dare say, with all men of 
science a matter of profound regret and shame that 
science should in a nation which had made science its 
boast have been put to such dishonorable uses in the 
recent war. Every just mind must condemn those who 
so debased the studies of men of science as to use them 
against humanity, and therefore, it is part of your task 
and of ours to reclaim science from this disgrace, to 
show that she is devoted to the advancement and inter- 
est of humanity and not to its embarrassment and 
destruction. 

I wish very much, sir, that I could believe that I was 
in some sense a worthy representative of the men of 
science of the United States. I cannot claim to be in 
any proper sense a man of science. My studies have 
been in the field of politics all my life and, while politics 
may by courtesy be called a science, it is a science which 
is often practiced without rule and is very hard to set 
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up standards for, so that one can be sure that one is 
steering the right course. At the same time, while 
perhaps there is no science of government, there ought 
to be I dare say in government itself the spirit of 
science, that is to say, the spirit of disinterestedness, the 
spirit of seeking after the truth so far as the truth is 
ready to be applied to human circumstances. Because, 
after all, the problem of politics is to satisfy men in 
the arrangements of their lives, is to realize for them 
so far as possible the objects which they have enter- 
tained generation after generation and have seen so 
often postponed. Therefore, I have often thought that 
the university and the academy of science have their 
part in simplifying the problems of politics and there- 
fore assisting to advance human life along the lines of 
political structure and political action. 

It is very delightful to draw apart for a little while 
into this quiet place and feel again that familiar touch 
of thought and of knowledge which it has been my privi- 
lege to know familiarly through so great a part of my 
life. If I have come out upon a more adventurous and 
disordered stage, I hope that I have not lost the recol- 
lection and may in some sense be assisted by counsels 
such as yours. 


TO PRESS REPRESENTATIVES AT ROME 


ADDRESS, JANUARY 4, 1919. FROM OFFICIAL GOVERN- 
MENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


Hee me thank you, gentlemen, very warmly, for this 
stirring address, because it goes straight to my 
heart as well as to my understanding. If I had known 
that this important delegation was coming to see me, I 
would have tried to say something worthy of the occa- 
sion. As it is, speaking without preparation, I can only 
say that my purpose is certainly expressed in that paper, 
and I believe that the purpose of those associated at 
Paris is a common purpose. Justice and right are big 
things, and in these circumstances they are big with 
dificulty. I am not foolish enough to suppose that our 
decisions will be easy to arrive at, but the principles 
upon which they are to be arrived at ought to be indis- 
putable, and I have the conviction that if we do not 
rise to the expectation of the world and satisfy the souls 
of great peoples like the people of Italy, we shall have 
the most unenviable distinction in history. Because 
what is happening now is that the soul of one people 
is crying to the soul of another, and no people in the 
world with whose sentiments I am acquainted wishes 
a bargaining settlement. They all want settlements 
based upon what is right, or as nearly right as human 
judgment can arrive at, and with this atmosphere of the 
opinion of mankind to work in, it ought to be impossible 
to go very far astray. So that so long as the thought of 
the people keeps clear, the conclusions of their repre- 
sentatives ought to keep clear. We need the guidance 
of the people; we need the constant expression of the 
purposes and ideals of the people. 

I have been associated with so many of your fellow 
countrymen in America, and I am proud to call so many 
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of them my own fellow countrymen, that I would be 
ashamed if I did not feel the pulse of this great people 
beating in these affairs. I believe there are almost as 
many Italians in New York City as in almost any city 
in Italy, and I was saying to-day that in redistributing 
sovereignty we could hardly let Italy have these valued 
fellow citizens. “They are men who have done some 
things that the men of no other nationality have done. 
They have looked after the people coming from Italy 
to the United States in a systematic way, to see that 
they were guided to the places and occupations for 
which they were best prepared, and they have won our 
admiration by this thoughtfulness for us. It is with 
a feeling of being half at home that I find myself in 
this capital of Italy. 


SPEECHES AT GENOA, JANUARY 5, 1919 


FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN 
MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


AT THE MONUMENT oF MAZZINI 


I AM very much moved, sir, to be in the presence of 

this monument. On the other side of the water we 
have studied the life of Mazzini with almost as much 
pride as if we shared in the glory of his history, and I 
am very glad to acknowledge that his spirit has been 
handed down to us of a later generation on both sides 
of the water. It is delightful to me to feel that I am 
taking some small part in accomplishing the realization 
of the ideals to which his life and thought were devoted. 
It is with a spirit of veneration, sir, and with a spirit 
I hope of emulation, that I stand in the presence of this 
monument and bring my greetings and the greetings of 
America with our homage to the great Mazzini. 


AT THE MUNICIPALITE, UPoN BEING MADE A 
CITIZEN OF GENOA 


Mr. Mayor: 

It is with many feelings of a very deep sort, perhaps 
too deep for adequate expression, that I find myself in 
Genoa. Genoa is a natural shrine for Americans. The 
connections of America with Genoa are so many and 
so significant that there are some senses in which it may: 
be said that we drew our life and beginnings from this 
city. You can realize, therefore, sir, with what emotion 
I receive the honor which you have so generously con- 
ferred upon me of the citizenship of this great city. In 
a way it seems natural for an American to be a citizen 
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of Genoa, and I shall always count it among the most 
delightful associations of my life that you should have 
conferred this honor upon me, and.in taking away this 
beautiful edition of the works of Mazzini I hope that I 
shall derive inspiration from these volumes, as I have 
already derived guidance from the principles which 
Mazzini so eloquently expressed. It is very inspiring, 
sir, to feel how the human spirit is refreshed again and 
again from its original sources. It is delightful to feel 
how the voice of one people speaks to another through 
the mouth of men who have by some gift of God been 
lifted above the common level and seen the light of 
humanity, and therefore these words of your prophet 
and leader will, I hope, be deeply planted in the hearts 
of my fellow countrymen. ‘There is already planted in 
those hearts, sir, a very deep and genuine affection for 
the great Italian people, and the thoughts of my own 
Nation turn constantly as we read our own history to 
this beautiful and distinguished city. 

May I not thank you, sir, for myself and for Mrs. 
Wilson and for my daughter, for the very gracious 
welcome you have accorded us and again express my 
pride and pleasure? 


AT THE MONUMENT OF COLUMBUS 


In standing in front of this monument, sir, I fully 
recognize the significance of what you have. said, 
Columbus did do a service to mankind in discovering 
America, and it is America’s pleasure and America’s 
pride that she has been able to show that it was a 
service to mankind to open that great continent to settle- 
ment, the settlement of a free people, of a people, be- 
cause free, desiring to see other peoples free and to 
share their liberty with the people of the world. It is 
for this reason, no doubt, besides his fine spirit of ad- 
venture, that Columbus will always be remembered and 
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honored not only here in the land of his birth, but 
throughout the world as the man who led the way to 
those fields of freedom which, planted with a great 


seed, have now sprung up to the fructification of the 
world. 
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SPEECHES AT MILAN, JANUARY 5, 1919 


FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN 
MR. WILSON’S FILES 


AT THE STATION 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN : 

You make my heart very warm indeed by a wel- 
come like this, and I know the significance of this sort 
of welcome in Milan, because I know how the heart of 
Italy and of the Italian people beats strong here. It 
is delightful to feel how your thoughts have turned 
towards us, because our thoughts first turned towards 
you, and they turn towards you from not a new but 
an ancient friendship, because the American people have 
long felt the pulse of Italy beat with their pulse in the 
desire for freedom. We have been students of your 
history, sir. We know the vicissitudes and struggles 
through which you have passed. We know that no na- 
tion has more steadfastly held to a single course of 
freedom in its desires and its efforts than have the 
people of Italy, and therefore I come to this place, 
where the life of Italy seems to beat so strong, with a 
peculiar gratification. I feel that I am privileged to 
come into contact with you, and I want you to know 
how the words that I am uttering of sympathy and of 
friendship are not my own alone, but they are the words 
of the great people whom I represent. I was saying 
a little while ago at the monument to Columbus that he 
did a great thing, greater even than was realized at 
the time it was done. He discovered a new continent 
not only, but he opened it to children of freedom, and 
those children are now privileged to come back to their 
mother and to assist her in the high enterprise upon 
which her heart had always been set. 
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It is therefore with the deepest gratification that I 
find myself here and thank you for your generous 
welcome. 


AT THE PALAZZIO 


I cannot tell you how much complimented I am by 
your coming in person to give me this greeting. I have 
never known such a greeting as the people of Milan 
have given me on the streets. It has brought tears to 
my eyes, because I know that it comes from their hearts. 
I can see in their faces the same things that I feel to- 
wards them, and I know that it is an impulse of their 
friendship towards the Nation that I represent as well 
as a gracious welcome to myself. I want to reécho the 
hope that we may all work together for a great peace 
as distinguished from a mean peace. And may I sug- 
gest this, that is a great deal in my thoughts: The 
world is not going to consist now of great empires. It 
is going to consist for the most part of small nations 
apparently, and the only thing that can bind small 
nations together is the knowledge that each wants to 
treat the others fairly. That is the only thing. The 
world has already shown that its progress is industrial. 
You cannot trade with people whom you do not trust, 
and who do not trust you. Confidence is the basis of 
everything that we must do, and it is a delightful feeling 
that those ideals are sustained by the people of Italy 
and by a wonderful body of people such as you have in 
this great city of Milan. It is with a sense of added 
encouragement and strength that I return to Paris to 
take part in the counsels that will determine the items 
of the peace. I thank you with all my heart. 


To THE LEAGUE OF MOTHERS AND Wi1pows 


I am very much touched by this evidence of your con- 
fidence, and I would like to express to you if I could the 
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very deep sympathy I have for those who have suffered 
irreparable losses in Italy. Our hearts have been 
touched. And you have used the right word. Our men 
have come with the spirit of the crusades against that 
which was wrong and in order to see to it, if it is possi- 
ble, that such terrible things never happen again. I 
am very grateful to you for your kindness. 


AT THE MUNICIPALITE 


Mr. Mayor: 

May I not say to you as the representative of this 
great city that it is impossible for me to put into words 
the impressions I have received to-day? The over- 
whelming welcome, the spontaneous welcome, the wel- 
come that so evidently came from the heart, has been 
profoundly moving to me, sir, and I have not failed to 
see the significance of that welcome. You have your-.. 
self referred to it. I am as keenly aware, I believe, sir, 
as anybody can be that the social structure rests upon 
the great working classes of the world, and that those 
working classes in the several countries of the world 
have by their consciousness of community of interest, 
by their consciousness of community of spirit, done 
perhaps more than any other influence has to establish 
a world opinion, an opinion which is not of a nation, 
which is not of a continent, but is the opinion, one might 
say, of mankind. And I am aware, sir, that those of us 
who are now charged with the very great and serious 
responsibility of concluding the peace must think and 
act and confer in the presence of this opinion; that we 
are not masters of the fortunes of any nation, but that 
we are the servants of mankind; that it is not our privi- 
lege to follow special interests, but that it is our mani- 
fest duty to study only the general interest. 

This is a solemn thing, sir, and here in Milan, where 
I know so much of the pulse of international sympathy 
beats, [ am glad to stand up and say that I believe that 
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that pulse beats also in my own veins, and that I am 
not thinking of particular settlements so much as I am 
of the general settlement. I was very much touched 
to-day, sir, to receive at the hands of wounded soldiers 
a memorial in favor of a league of nations, and to be 
told by them that that was what they had fought for; 
not merely to win this war, but to secure something 
beyond, some guarantee of justice, some equilibrium for 
the world as a whole which would make it certain that 
they would never have to fight a war like this again. 
This is the added obligation that is upon us who make 
peace. We cannot merely sign a treaty of peace and 
go home with clear consciences. We must do something 
more. We must add, so far as we can, the securities 
which suffering men everywhere demand; and when I 
speak of suffering men I think also of suffering women. 
I know that splendid as have been the achievements of 
your armies, and tremendous as have been the sacrifices 
which they have made, and great the glory which they 
have achieved, the real, hard pressure of the burden 
came upon the women at home, whose men had gone to 
the front and who were willing to have them stay there 
until the battle was fought out; and as I have heard 
from your Minister of Food the story how for days 
together there would be no bread, and then know that 
when there was no bread the spirit of the people did not 
flag, I take off my hat to the great people of Italy and 
tell them that my admiration is merged into friendship 
and affection. It is in this spirit that I receive your 
courtesy, sir, and thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for this unprecedented reception which I have 
received at the hands of your generous people. 


At La SCALA 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: ; 
Again you have been very gracious, and again you 
have filled my heart with gratitude because of your 
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references to my own country, which is so dear to me. 
I have been very much interested to be told, sir, that 
you are the chairman of a committee of entertainment 
which includes all parties, without distinction. I am 
glad to interpret that to mean that there is no division 
recognized in the friendship which is entertained for 
America, and I am sure, sir, that I can assure you that 
in America there would be a similar union of all parties 
to express friendship and sympathy with Italy. Be- 
cause, after all, parties are founded upon differences of 
program and not often upon differences of national 
sympathy. The thing that makes parties workable and 
tolerable is that all parties love their own country and 
therefore participate in the general sentiments of that 
country. 

And so it is with us, sir. We have many parties, but 
we have a single sentiment in this war and a single senti- 
ment in the peace; and at the heart of that sentiment 
lies our feeling towards those with whom we have been 
associated in the great struggle. At first the struggle 
seemed the mere natural resistance to aggressive force, 
but as the consciousness of the nations grew it became 
more and more evident to them that they were fighting 
something that was more than the aggression of the 
Central Empires. It was the spirit of militarism, the 
spirit of autocracy, the spirit of force; and against that 
spirit rose, as always in the past, the spirit of liberty 
and of justice. Force can always be conquered, but the 
spirit of liberty never can be, and the beautiful circum- 
stance about the history of liberty is that its champions 
have always shown the power of self-sacrifice, have 
always been willing to subordinate their personal inter- 
ests to the common good, have not wished to dominate 
their fellow men, but have wished to serve them. This 
is what gives dignity; this is what gives imperishable 
victory. And with that victory has come about things 
that are exemplified by a scene like this—the coming 
together of the hearts of nations, the sympathy of great 
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bodies of people who do not speak the same vocabulary 
but do speak the same ideas. I am heartened by this 
delightful experience and hope that you will accept, 
not only my thanks for myself and for those who are 
with me, but also my thanks on behalf of the American 
people. 


On THE BALCONY OF LA SCALA 


I wish I could take you all to some place where a 
similar body of my fellow countrymen could show you 
their heart towards you as you have shown me your 
heart towards them, because the heart of America has 
gone out to the heart of Italy. We have been watchful 
of your heroic struggle and of your heroic suffering. 
And it has been our joy in these recent days to be asso- 
ciated with you in the victory which has liberated Italy 
and liberated the world. Viva I’Italia! 
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SPEECHES AT TURIN, JANUARY 6, 1919 


FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN 
MR. WILSON’S FILES 


AT THE MUNICIPALITE 


R. MAYOR: 

Both on the streets of this interesting city and 
here you have made me feel at home. I feel almost as 
if it were the greeting of a people of whom I was indeed 
a fellow citizen. I am very much honored that this 
great city, playing so important a role in the life and in 
the industrial endeavor of Italy, should have conferred 
this high distinction upon me, and I take the liberty of 
interpreting your action, sir, not merely as a personal 
compliment to myself, to whom you ascribe virtues and 
powers which I feel I do not possess, but as a tribute to 
the people whom I represent. 

The people of the United States were reluctant to 
take part in the war, not because they doubted the jus- 
tice of the cause, but because it was the tradition of the 
American Republic to play no part in the politics of 
other continents; but as the struggle grew from stage to 
stage they were more and more moved by the convic- 
tion that it was not a European struggle; that it was a 
struggle for the freedom of the world and the liberation 
of humanity, and with that conviction it was impossible 
that they should withhold their hand. Their hearts 
had been with you from the first, and then when the 
time of their conviction came they threw every resource 
of men and money and enthusiasm into the struggle. 
It has been a very happy circumstance that America 
should be thus associated with Italy. Our ties had been 
many and intimate before the war, and now they con- 
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stitute a pledge of friendship and of permanent associa- 
tion of purpose which must delight both people. 

May I not, therefore, again thank you for the honor 
you have conferred upon me, and take the privilege of 
greeting you affectionately as my fellow citizens? 


ON THE BALCONY OF THE MUNICIPALITE 


My friends of Turin, I now have the privilege of 
addressing you as my fellow citizens. It is impossible 
at this distance that my voice should reach all of you, 
but I want you to know that I bring the greetings, and 
affectionate greetings, of the people of the United States 
to the people of Italy and the people of the great city of 
Turin. My sentiment, coming from the heart, is the 
sentiment of the American people. Viva, I’Italia! 


AT THE PHILHARMONIC CLUB 


Mr. Mayor, Your EXcELLENcY, FELLOw CITIZENS: 

You show your welcome in many delightful ways and 
in no more delightful way than that in which you have 
shown it in this room. The words which the mayor 
has uttered have touched me very much and I have 
been most touched and stimulated by the words which 
Senor Postorelli has so kindly uttered in behalf of the 
Government of this great kingdom. It is very delight- 
ful to feel my association with that government and 
with this city. I know how much of the vitality of 
Italian effort comes out of this great center of industry 
and of thought. As I passed through your streets I had 
this sensation, a sensation which I have often had in my 
own dear country at home—a sensation of friendship 
and close sympathetic contact. I could have believed 
myself in an American city. And I felt more than that. 
I felt, as I have also felt at home, that the real blood 
of the country flowed there in the street, in the veins 
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of those plain people who more than some of the rest 
of us have borne the stress and burden of the war. 
Because think of the price at which you and at which 
we have purchased the victory which we have won. 
Think of the price of blood and treasure not only, but 
the price of tears, the price of hunger on the part of 
little children, the hopes delayed, the dismay of the 
prospects, that bore heavy upon the homes of simple 
people everywhere. That is the price of liberty. Those 
of us who plan battles, those of us who conceive policies, 
do not bear the burden of it. We direct and others 
execute. We plan and others suffer, and the conquest 
of spirit is greater than the conquest of arms. ‘These 
are the people that hold tight. These are the people 
that never let go and say nothing. ‘They merely live 
from day to day, determined that the glory of Italy 
or the glory of the United States shall not depart from 
her. I have been thinking as I have passed through 
your streets and sat here that this was the place of the 
labors of the great Cavour, and I have thought how 
impossible many of the things that have happened in 
Italy since, how impossible the great achievements of 
Italy in the last three years, would have been without 
the work of Cavour. Ever since I was a boy one of my 
treasured portraits has been a portrait of Cavour; be- 
cause I had read about him, of the way in which his 
mind took in the nation, the national scope of it, of the 
strong determined patriotic endeavor that never al- 
lowed obstacles to dismay him, and of the way he 
always stood at the side of the King and planned the 
great things which the King was enabled to accomplish. 
And I have another thought. This is a great indus- 
trial center. Perhaps you gentlemen think of the 
members of your Government and the members of the 
other Governments who are going to confer now at 
Paris as the real makers of war and of peace. We are 
not. You are the makers of war and of peace. The 
pulse of the modern world beats on the farm and in the 
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miné and in the factory. The plans of the modern 
world are made in the counting-house. The men who 
do the business of the world now shape the destinies of 
the world, and peace or war is in large measure in the 
hands of those who conduct the commerce of the world. 


_ That is one reason why unless we establish friendships, 


unless we establish sympathies, we clog all the processes 
of modern life. As I have several times said, you can- 
not trade with a man who does not trust you, and you 
will not trade with a man whom you do not trust. 
Trust is the very life and breath of business; and sus- 
picion, unjust national rivalry, stands in the way of 
trade, stands in the way of industry. A country is 
owned and dominated by the capital that is invested in 
it. I do not need to instruct you gentlemen in that 
fundamental idea. In proportion as foreign capital 
comes in amongst you and takes its hold, in that pro- 
portion does foreign influence come in and take its hold. 
And therefore the processes of capital are in a certain 
sense the processes of conquest. 

I have only this to suggest, therefore. We go to 
Paris to conclude a peace. You stay here to continue it. 
We start the peace. It is your duty to continue it. We 
can only make the large conclusions. You constantly 
transact the details which constitute the processes of 
the life of nations. 

And so it is very delightful to me to stand in this 
company and feel that we are not foreigners to each 
other. We think the same thoughts. We entertain the 
same purposes. We have the same ideals; and this war 
has done this inestimable service: It has brought nations 
into close vital contact, so that they feel the pulses that 
are in each other, so that they know the purposes by 
which each is animated. We know in America a great 
deal about Italy, because we have so many Italian fel- 
low citizens. When Baron Soninno was arguing the 
other day for the extension of the sovereignty of Italy 
over Italian populations, I said, “I am sorry we cannot 
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let you have New York, which, I understand, is’ the 
greatest Italian city in the world.” I am told that there 
are more Italians in New York City than in any city in 
Italy, and I am proud to be President of a Nation 
which contains so large an element of the Italian race, 
because, as a student of literature, I know the genius 
that has originated in this great nation, the genius of 
thought and of poetry and of philosophy and of music, 
and I am happy to be a part of a Nation which is en- 
riched and made better by the introduction of such ele- 
ments of genius and of inspiration. 

May I not again thank the representative of this 
great city and the representative of the Government for 
the welcome they have given me, and say again, for I 
cannot say it too often, Viva l’Italia? 


ON THE BALCONY OF THE PHILHARMONIC CLUB 


It is very delightful to feel your friendship given so 
cordially and so graciously, and I hope with all my 
heart that in the peace that is now about to be con- 
cluded Italy may find her happiness and her prosperity. 
I am sure that [ am only speaking the sentiments that 
come from the heart of the American people when I 
say, Viva I'Italia. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. REcTOR, GENTLEMEN OF THE FACULTIES OF THE 
UNIversiTy, Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: 

It is with a feeling of being in very familiar scenes 
that [ come here to-day. So soon as I entered the quad- 
rangle and heard the voices of the students it seemed to 
me as if the greater part of my life had come back to 
me, and I am particularly honored that this distin- 
guished university should have received me among its 
sons. It will always be a matter of pride with me to 
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remember this association and the very generous words 
in which these honors have been conferred upon me. 

When I think seriously of the significance of a cere. 
mony like this, some very interesting reflections come to 
my mind, because, after all, the comradeships of letters, 
the intercommunications of thought, are among the per- 
manent things of the world. There was a time when 
scholars, speaking in the beautiful language in which 
the last address was made, were the only international 
characters of the world; when there was only one inter- 
national community; the community of scholars. As 
ability to read and write has extended, international 
intercommunication has extended. But one permanent 
common possession has remained, and that is the valid- 
ity of sound thinking. When men have thought along 
the lines of philosophy, have had revealed to them the 
visions of poetry, have worked out in their studies the 
permanent lines of law, have realized the great impulses 
of humanity, and then begun to advance human life ma- 
terially by the instrumentalities of science, they have 
been weaving a human web which no power can perma- 
nently tear and destroy. And so in being taken into the 
comradeship of this university I feel that I am being 
taken into one of those things which will always bind 
the nations together. After all, when we are seeking 
peace, we are seeking nothing else than this, that men 
shall think the same thoughts, govern their conduct by 
the same ideals, entertain the same purposes, love their 
own people, but also love humanity, and above all else, 
love that great and indestructible thing which we call 
justice and right. 

These things are greater than we are. These are our 
real masters, for they dominate our spirits, and the 
universities will have forgotten their duty when they 
cease to weave this immortal web. It is one of the chief 
griefs of this great war that the universities of the 
Central Empires used the thoughts of science to destroy 
mankind. It is the duty of the great universities of 
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Italy and of the rest of the world to redeem science 
from this disgrace, to show that the pulse of humanity 
beats in the classroom, that the pulse of humanity also 
beats in the laboratory, and that there are sought out, 
not the secrets of death but the secrets of life. 


DEATH OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


PROCLAMATION CABLED FROM PARIS, JANUARY 7, 1919. 
FROM “‘UNITED STATES STATUTES AT LARGE,” VOL. 
40, PT. 2, PP. 1921-1922. 


lia BECOMES my sad duty to announce officially 
the death of Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States from September 14, 1901, to March 4, 
1909, which occurred at his home at Sagamore Hill, 
Oyster Bay, New York, at 4.15 o’clock in the morning 
of January 6, 1919. In his death the United States 
has lost one of its most distinguished and patriotic citi- 
zens, who had endeared himself to the people by his 
strenuous devotion to their interests and to the public 
interests of his country. 

As president of the Police Board of his native city, 
as member of the Legislature and Governor of his 
State, as Civil Service Commissioner, as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, as Vice-President, and as President 
of the United States, he displayed administrative pow- 
ers of a signal order and conducted the affairs of these 
various offices with a concentration of effort and a 
watchful care which permitted no divergence from the 
line of duty he had definitely set for himself. 

In the War with Spain he displayed singular initia- 
tive and energy and distinguished himself among the 
commanders of the army in the field. As President he 
awoke the Nation to the dangers of private control 
which lurked in our financial and industrial systems. It 
was by thus arresting the attention and stimulating the 
purpose of the country that he opened the way for sub- 
sequent necessary and beneficent reforms. 

His private life was characterized by a simplicity, a 
virtue and an affection worthy of all admiration and 
emulation by the people of America. 
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In testimony of the respect in which his memory is 
held by the Government and people of the United 
States, I do hereby direct that the flags of the White 
House and the several Departmental Buildings be dis- 
played at half-staff for a period of thirty days, and 
that suitable military and naval honors under orders of _ 
the Secretaries of War and of the Navy may be ren- 
dered on the day of the funeral. 


APPEAL FOR. FOOD) RELIEF IN EUROPE 


CABLEGRAM TO THE HON. SWAGAR SHERLEY, OF 
KENTUCKY, CHAIRMAN OF THE APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
JANUARY 13, 1919. FROM “OFFICIAL U. S. BULLE- 
TIN, NO. 5 11: 


I CANNOT too earnestly or solemnly urge upon the 
Congress the appropriation for which Mr. Hoover 
has asked for the administration of food relief. Food 
relief is now the key to the whole European situation 
and to the solutions of peace. Bolshevism is steadily 
advancing westward, is poisoning Germany. It cannot 
be stopped by force, but it can be stopped by food; and 
all the leaders with whom I am in conference agree that 
concerted action in this matter is of immediate and vital 
importance. The money will not be spent for food for 
Germany itself, because Germany can buy its food; but 
it will be spent for financing the movement of food to 
our real friends in Poland and to the people of the lib- 
erated units of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and to 
our associates in the Balkans. I beg that you will pre- 
sent this matter with all possible urgency and force to 
the Congress. I do not see how we can find definite 
powers with whom to conclude peace unless this means 
of stemming the tide of anarchism be employed. 
Wooprow WILSON. 
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OPENING THE PEACE. CONFERENCE 


ADDRESS AT THE FIRST PLENARY SESSION, PARIS, JANU- 
ARY 18, I919. FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUB- 
LICATION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


R. CHAIRMAN: 

It gives me great pleasure to propose as perma- 
nent chairman of the conference M. Clemenceau, the 
president of the council. I would do this as a matter 
of custom. I would do it as a tribute to the French 
Republic. But I wish to do it as something more than 
that. I wish to do it as a tribute to the man. France 
deserves the precedence not only because we are meeting 
in her capital and because she has undergone some of 
the most tragical sufferings of the war, but also because 
her capital, her ancient and beautiful capital, has so 
often been the center of conferences of this sort upon 
which the fortunes of large parts of the world turned. 
It is a very delightful thought that the history of the 
world, which has so often centered here, will now be 
crowned by the achievements of this conference. Be- 
cause there is a sense in which this is the supreme con- 
ference of the history of mankind. More nations are 
represented here than were ever represented in such a 
conference before. The fortunes of all peoples are 
involved. A great war is ended which seemed about to 
bring a universal cataclysm. The danger is passed. A 
victory has been won for mankind, and it is delightful 
that we should be able to record these great results in 
this place. 

But it is the more delightful to honor France because 
we can honor her in the person of so distinguished a 
servant. We have all felt in our participation in the 
struggles of this war the fine steadfastness which char- 
acterized the leadership of the French people in the 
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hands of M. Clemenceau. We have learned to admire 
him, and those of us who have been associated with him 
have acquired a genuine affection for him. Moreover, 
those of us who have been in these recent days in con- 
stant consultation with him know how warmly his pur- 
pose is set toward the goal of achievement to which all 
our faces are turned. He feels as we feel, as I have no 
doubt everybody in this room feels, that we are trusted 
to do a great thing, to do it in the highest spirit of 
friendship and accommodation, and to do it as promptly 
as possible, in order that the hearts of men may have 
fear lifted from them and that they may return to those 
pursuits of life which will bring them happiness and 
contentment and prosperity. Knowing his brotherhood 
of heart in these great matters, it affords me a personal 
pleasure to propose not only that the president of the 
council of ministers, but M. Clemenceau, shall be the 
permanent chairman of this conference. 


TO. THE FRENCH SENATE 


ADDRESS IN THE LUXEMBOURG PALACE, JANUARY 20, 
1919. FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION 
IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


R. PRESIDENT OF (THEeSENAGEy MK: 
PRESIDENT. OF, THE: REPUBBIC: 

You have made me feel your welcome in words as 
generous as they are delightful, and I feel that you 
have paid me to-day a very unusual and distinguished 
honor. You have graciously called me your friend. 
May not I in turn call this company a company of my 
friends? For everything that you have so finely said 
to-day, sir, has been corroborated in every circumstance 
of our visit to this country. Everywhere we have been 
welcomed not only, but welcomed in the same spirit and 
with the same thought, until it has seemed as if the spir- 
its of the two countries came together in an unusual and 
beautiful accord. 

We know the long breeding of peril through which 
France has gone. France thought us remote in compre- 
hension and sympathy, and I dare say there were times 
when we did not comprehend as you comprehended the 
danger in the presence of which the world stood. There 
was no time when we did not know of its existence, but 
there were times when we did not know how near it 
was. And I fully understand sir, that throughout these 
trying years, when mankind has waited for the catastro- 
phe, the anxiety of France must have been the deepest 
and most constant of all. For she did stand at the 
frontier of freedom. She had carved out her own for- 
tunes through a long period of eager struggle. She had 
done great things in building up a great new France; 
and just across the border, separated from her only by 
a few fortifications and a little country whose neutrality 
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it has turned out the enemy did not respect, lay the 
shadow cast by the cloud which enveloped Germany, 
the cloud of intrigue, the cloud of dark purpose, the 
cloud of sinister design. This shadow lay at the very 
borders of France. And yet it is fine to remember, sir, 
that for France this was not only a peril but a challenge. 
France did not tremble. France waited and got ready, 
and it is a fine thing that though France quietly and in 
her own way prepared her sons for the struggle that 
was coming, she never took the initiative or did a single 
thing that was aggressive. She had prepared herself 
for defense, not in order to impose her will upon other 
peoples. She had prepared herself that no other people 
might impose its will upon her. 

As I stand with you and as I mix with the delight- 
ful people of this country I see this in their thoughts; 
“America always was our friend. Now she under. 
stands. Now she comprehends; and now she has come 
to bring us this message, that understanding she will 
always be ready to help.’”’ And, while, as you say, sir, 
this danger may prove to be a continuing danger, while 
it is true that France will always be nearest this threat, 
if we cannot turn it from a threat into a promise, there 
are many elements that ought to reassure France. There 
is a new world, not ahead of us, but around us. The 
whole world is awake, and it is awake to its community 
of interest. It knows that its dearest interests are 
involved in its standing together for a common purpose. 
It knows that the peril of France, if it continues, will 
be the peril of the world. It knows that not only France 
must organize against this peril, but that the world must 
organize against it. 

So I see in these welcomes not only hospitality, not 
only kindness, not only hope, but purpose, a definite, 
clearly defined purpose that men, understanding one an- 
other, must now support one another, and that all the 
sons of freedom are under a common oath to see that 
freedom never suffers this danger again. That to my 
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mind is the impressive element of this welcome. I know 
how much of it, sir, and I know how little of it, to 
appropriate to myself. I know that I have the very dis- 
tinguished honor to represent a Nation whose heart is 
in this business, and I am proud to speak for the people 
whom I represent. But I know that you honor me in a 
representative capacity, and that my words have valid- 
ity only in proportion:as they are the words of the peo- 
ple of the United States. I delight in this welcome, 
therefore, as if I had brought the people of the United 
States with me and they could see in your faces what I 
see—the tokens of welcome and affection. 

The sum of the whole matter is that France has 
earned and has won the brotherhood of the world. She 
has stood at the chief post of danger, and the thoughts 
of mankind and her brothers everywhere, her brothers 
in freedom, turn to her and center upon her. If this 
be true, as I believe it to be, France is fortunate to have 
suffered. She is fortunate to have proved her mettle as 
one of the champions of liberty, and she has tied to her- 
self once and for all all those who love freedom and 
truly believe in the progress and rights of man. 


“MAKE THIS LEAGUE OF NATIONS A VITAL 
A ING. 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE SECOND PLENARY SESSION OF THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE; PARIS, JANUARY 25, 1919. 
FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


R. CHAIRMAN: 

I consider it a distinguished privilege to be per- 
mitted to open the discussion in this conference on the 
League of Nations. We have assembled for two pur- 
poses, to make the present settlements which have been 
rendered necessary by this war, and also to secure the 
peace of the world, not only by the present settlements, 
but by the arrangements we shall make at this confer- 
ence for its maintenance. The League of Nations seems 
to me to be necessary for both of these purposes. There 
are many complicated questions connected with the pres- 
ent settlements which perhaps cannot be successfully 
worked out to an ultimate issue by the decisions we shall 
arrive at here. I can easily.conceive that many of these 
settlements will need subsequent reconsideration, that 
many of the decisions we make shall need subsequent 
alteration in some degree; for, if I may judge by my 
own study of some of these questions, they are not sus- 
ceptible of confident judgments at present. 

It is, therefore, necessary that we should set up some 
machinery by which the work of this conference should 
be rendered complete. We have assembled here for the 
purpose of doing very much more than making the pres- 
ent settlements. We are assembled under very peculiar 
conditions of world opinion. I may say without strain- 
ing the point that we are not representatives of Goy- 
ernments, but representatives of peoples. It will not 
suffice to satisfy governmental circles anywhere. It is 
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necessary that we should satisfy the opinion of mankind. 
The burdens of this war have fallen in an unusual 
degree upon the whole population of the countries 
involved. I do not need to draw for you the picture 
of how the burden has been thrown back from the front 
upon the older men, upon the women, upon the children, 
upon the homes of the civilized world, and how the real 
strain of the war has come where the eye of government 
could not reach, but where the heart of humanity beats. 
We are bidden by these people to make a peace which 
will make them secure. We are bidden by these people 
to see to it that this strain does not come upon them 
again, and I venture to say that it has been possible for 
them to bear this strain because they hoped that those 
who represented them could get together after this war 
and make such another sacrifice unnecessary. 

It is a solemn obligation on our part, therefore, to 
make permanent arrangements that justice shall be ren- 
dered and peace maintained. This is the central object 
of our meeting. Settlements may be temporary, but the 
action of the nations in the interest of peace and justice 
must be permanent. We can set up permanent proc- 
esses. We may not be able to set up permanent deci- 
sions. Therefore, it seems to me that we must take, so 
far as we can, a picture of the world into our minds. Is 
it not a startling circumstance, for one thing, that the 
great discoveries of science, that the quiet studies of 
men in laboratories, that the thoughtful developments 
which have taken place in quiet lecture rooms, have now 
been turned to the destruction of civilization? The 
powers of destruction have not so much multiplied as 
gained facility. The enemy whom we have just over- 
come had at his seats of learning some of the principal 
centers of scientific study and discovery, and he used 
them in order to make destruction sudden and complete; 
and only the watchful, continuous coéperation of men 
can see to it that science as well as armed men is kept 
within the harness of civilization. 
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In a sense the United States is less interested in this 
subject than the other nations here assembled. With 
her great territory and her extensive sea borders, it is 
less likely that the United States should suffer from the 
attack of enemies than that many of the other nations 
here should suffer; and the ardor of the United States— 
for it is a very deep and genuine ardor—for the society 
of nations is not an ardor springing out of fear or appre- 
hension, but an ardor springing out of the ideals which 
have come to consciousness in this war. In coming into 
this war the United States never for a moment thought 
that she was intervening in the politics of Europe or the 
politics of Asia or the politics of any part of the world. 
Her thought was that all the world had now become 
conscious that there was a single cause which turned 
upon the issues of this war. That was the cause of jus- 
tice and of liberty for men of every kind and place, 
Therefore, the United States should feel that its part 
in this war had been played in vain if there ensued upon 
it merely a body of European settlements. It would feel 
that it could not take part in guaranteeing those Euro- 
pean settlements unless that guarantee involved the con- 
tinuous superintendence of the peace of the world by 
the associated nations of the world. 

Therefore, it seems to me that we must concert our 
best judgment in order to make this League of Nations 
a vital thing—not merely a formal thing, not an occa- 
sional thing, not a thing sometimes called into life to 
meet an exigency, but always functioning in watchful 
attendance upon the interests of the nations—and that 
its continuity should be a vital continuity; that it should 
have functions that are continuing functions and that 
do not permit an intermission of its watchfulness and of 
its labor; that it should be the eye of the nations to 
keep watch upon the common interest, an eye that does 
not slumber, an eye that is everywhere watchful and 
attentive. 

And if we do not make it vital, what shall we do? 
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We shall disappoint the expectations of the peoples. 
This is what their thought centers upon. I have had the 
very delightful experience of visiting several nations 
since I came to this side of the water, and every time the 
voice of the body of the people reached me through any 
representative, at the front of its plea stood the hope 
for the League of Nations. Gentlemen, the select classes 
of mankind are no longer the governors of mankind. 
The fortunes of mankind are now in the hands of the 
plain people of the whole world. Satisfy them, and you 
have justified their confidence not only, but established 
peace. Fail to satisfy them, and no arrangement that 
you can make will either set up or steady the peace of 
the world. 

You can imagine, gentlemen, I dare say, the senti- 
ments and the purpose with which representatives of the 
United States support this great project for a League of 
Nations. We regard it as the keystone of the whole pro- 
gram which expressed our purposes and ideals in this 
war and which the associated nations have accepted as 
the basis of the settlement. If we returned to the 
United States without having made every effort in our 
power to realize this program, we should return to meet 
the merited scorn of our fellow citizens. For they are 
a body that constitutes a great democracy. They expect 
their leaders to speak their thoughts and no private pur- 
pose of their own. They expect their representatives to 
be their servants. We have no choice but to obey their 
mandate. But it is with the greatest enthusiasm and 
pleasure that we accept that mandate; and because this 
is the keystone of the whole fabric, we have pledged 
our every purpose to it, as we have to every item of the 
fabric. We would not dare abate a single part of the 
program which constitutes our instruction. We would 
not dare compromise upon any matter as the champion 
of this thing—this peace of the world, this attitude of 
justice, this principle that we are the masters of no peo- 
ple but are here to see that every people in the world 
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shall choose its own masters and govern its own desti- 
nies, not as we wish, but as it wishes. We are here to 
see, in short, that the very foundations of this war are 
swept away. Those foundations were the private choice 
of small coteries of civil rulers and military staffs. 
Those foundations were the aggression of great powers 
upon the small. Those foundations were the holding 
together of empires of unwilling subjects by the duress 
of arms. Those foundations were the power of small 
bodies of men to work their will upon mankind and use 
them as pawns in a game. And nothing less than the 
emancipation of the world from these things will accom- 
plish peace. You can see that the representatives of the 
United States are, therefore, never put to the embar- 
rassment of choosing a way of expediency, because they 
have laid down for them the unalterable lines of princi- 
ple. And, thank God, those lines have been accepted 
as the lines of settlement by all the high-minded men 
who have had to do with the beginnings of this great 
business. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that when it is known, as I 
feel confident it will be known, that we have adopted the 
principle of the League of Nations and mean to work 
out that principle in effective action, we shall by that 
single thing have lifted a great part of the load of anxi- 
ety from the hearts of men everywhere. We stand in a 
peculiar case. As I go about the streets here I see 
everywhere the American uniform. Those men came into 
the war after we had uttered our purposes. They came 
as crusaders, not merely to win a war, but to win a 
cause; and I am responsible to them, for it fell to me 
to formulate the purposes for which I asked them to 
fight, and I, like them, must be a crusader for these 
things, whatever it costs and whatever it may be neces- 
sary to do, in honor, to accomplish the object for which 
they fought. I have been glad to find from day to day 
that there is no question of our standing alone in this 
matter, for there are champions of this cause upon every 
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hand. I am merely avowing this in order that you may 
understand why, perhaps, it fell to us, who are disen- 
gaged from the politics of this great continent and of 
the Orient, to suggest that this was the keystone of the 
arch and why it occurred to the generous mind of our 
president to call upon me to open this debate. It is not 
because we alone represent this idea, but because it is 
our privilege to associate ourselves with you in repre- 
senting it. 

I have only tried in what I have said to give you the 
fountains of the enthusiasm which is within us for this 
thing, for those fountains spring, it seems to me, from 
all the ancient wrongs and sympathies of mankind, and 
the very pulse of the world seems to beat to the surface 
in this enterprise. 


TO THE WORKING-WOMEN OF FRANCE 


ADDRESS AT PARIS, JANUARY 25, I919. FROM OFFICIAL 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


LLE. THOMPSON AND LADIES: 

You have not only done me a great honor, but 
you have touched me very much by this unexpected trib- 
ute; and may I add that you have frightened me? Be- 
cause, realizing the great confidence you place in me, I 
am led to question my own ability to justify that confi- 
dence. You have not placed your confidence wrongly in 
my hopes and purposes, but perhaps not all of those 
hopes and purposes can be realized in the great matter 
that you have so much at heart, the right of women to 
take their full share in the political life of the nations 
to which they belong. That is necessarily a domestic 
question for the several nations. A conference of peace, 
settling the relations of nations with each other, would 
be regarded as going very much outside its province if 
it undertook to dictate to the several States what their 
internal policy should be. 

At the same time, those considerations apply also to 
conditions of labor, and it does seem to be likely that 
the conference will take some action by way of express- 
ing its sentiments at any rate with regard to the interna- 
tional aspects at least of labor, and I should hope that 
some occasion might be offered for the case not only of 
the women of France, but of their sisters all over the 
world, to be presented to the consideration of the con- 
ference. The conference is turning out to be a rather 
unwieldy body, a very large body, representing a great 
many nations, large and small, old and new, and the 
method of organizing its work successfully, I am afraid, 
will have to be worked out stage by stage. Therefore, 
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| have no confident prediction to make as to the way in 
which it can take up questions of this sort. 

But what I have most at heart to-day is to avail 
myself of this opportunity to express my admiration for 
the women of France, and my admiration for the women 
of all the nations that have been engaged in the war. By 
the fortunes of this war the chief burden has fallen 
upon the women of France, and they have borne it with 
a spirit and a devotion which have commanded the 
admiration of the world. I do not think that the people 
of France fully realize, perhaps, the intensity of sympa- 
thy that other nations have felt for them. They think 
of us in America, for example, as a long way off, and 
we are in space, but we are not in thought. You must 
remember that the United States is made up of the 
nations of Europe; that French sympathies run straight 
across the seas, not merely by historic association, but 
by blood connection; and that these nerves of sympathy 
are quick to transmit the impulses of the one nation to 
the other. We have followed your sufferings with a 
feeling that we were witnessing one of the most heroic 
and, may I add at the same time, satisfactory things in 
the world—satisfactory because it showed the strength 
of the human spirit, the indomitable power of women 
and men alike to sustain any burden if the cause was 
great enough. In an ordinary war there might have 
been some shrinking, some sinking of effort, but this 
was not an ordinary war. This was a war not only to 
redeem France from an enemy, but to redeem the world 
from an enemy, and France, therefore, and the women 
of France, strained their heart to sustain the world. 

I hope that the strain has not been in vain. I know 
that it has not been in vain. This war has been peculiar 
and unlike other wars, in that it seemed sometimes as if 
the chief strain was behind the lines and not at the lines. 
It took so many men to conduct the war that the older 
men and the women at home had to carry the nation. 
Not only so, but the industries of the nation were almost 
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as much part of the fighting as what actually took place 
at the fronts, So it is for that reason that I have said 
to those with whom I am at present associated that this 
must be a people’s peace, because this was a people’s 
war. The people won this war, not the Governments, 
and the people must reap the benefits of the war. At 
every turn we must see to it that it is not an adjustment 
between Governments merely, but an arrangement for 
the peace and security of men and women everywhere. 
The little, obscure sufferings and the daily unknown pri- 
vations, the unspoken sufferings of the heart, are the 
tragical things of this war. ‘They have been borne at 
home, and the center of the home is the woman. My 
heart goes out to you, therefore, ladies, in a very un- 
usual degree, and I welcome this opportunity to bring 
you this message, not from myself merely, but from the 
great people whom I represent. 


“THE RIGHTS OF MAN? 


REPLY TO THE LEAGUE FOR THE RIGHTS OF MAN, PARIS, 
JANUARY 28, I919. FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


I PARTICULARLY appreciate your courtesy in com- 
ing in person to convey these admirable sentiments 
to me. The phrase “the rights of man” is somehow 
associated more intimately with the history of France 
than with the history of any other country, and I think 
that the whole world has regarded France as a sort of 
pioneer in the ideal interpretation of that phrase. It 
was not an accident which drew France and the United 
States into close association. The Marquis Lafayette 
did not come to the United States because he alone en- 
tertained the sentiment of sympathy. He came, and we 
recognized that he came as a representative—shall I 
say, knight errant ?—of the sympathy of France; and 
when this opportunity came, not to repay our debt to 
France, for such debts are not repaid, but to show the 
similar sentiment that moved us and the equal willing- 
ness on our part to help France in her time of need, it 
was with genuine satisfaction that we came to help. It 
is true, sir, I believe, that our coming prevented a catas- 
trophe that might have overwhelmed the world. That _ 
adds to our delight; that adds to our gratification that 
we could have served France in so exigent an hour. 
Therefore, when you, who have through many diff- 
culties represented an ideal principle, bring me these 
assurances of your friendship, it causes me an unusual 
emotion. I am grateful to you. I appreciate your 
homage and feel that it brings a message not only of 
friendly feeling but a message of comprehension and 
sympathy which is peculiarly delightful and acceptable. 
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AT THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


ADDRESS AT PARIS, FEBRUARY 3, 1919. FROM ORIGINAL 
COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


I AM keenly aware of the unusual and distinguished 

honor you are paying me by permitting me to meet 
you in this place and address you from this historic 
platform. Indeed, sir, as day follows day, and week 
has followed week, in this hospitable land of France, IJ 
have felt the sense of comradeship every day become 
more and more vivid; the thrill of sympathy every day 
become more and more intimate, and it has seemed to 
me that the meaning of history was being singularly 
made clear. We knew before this war began that France 
and America were united in affection. We knew the 
occasion which drew the two nations together in those 
years, which now seem so far away, when the world was 
first beginning to thrill with the impulse of human lib- 
erty, when soldiers of France came to help the strug- 
gling little Republic of America to get to its feet and 
proclaim one of the first victories of freedom. 

We have never forgotten that, but we did not see 
the full meaning of it. A hundred years and more went 
by and the spindles were slowly weaving the web of his- 
tory. We did not see the pattern until the threads began 
to come together; we did not see it to be complete, the 
whole art of the designer to be made plain. For look 
what has happened. In that far-off day when France 
came to the assistance of America, America was fighting 
Great Britain, and now she is linked as closely to Great 
Britain as she is to France. We see now how these 
apparently diverging lines of history are coming to- 
gether. The nations which once stood in battle array 
against one another are now shoulder and shoulder 
facing a common enemy. It was a long time before we 
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saw that, and in the last four years something has hap- 
pened that is unprecedented in the history of mankind. 
It is nothing less than this, that bodies of men on both 
sides of the sea and in all parts of the world have come 
to realize their comradeship in freedom. 

France, in the meantime, as we have so often said, 
stood at the frontier of freedom. Her lines ran along 
the very lines that divided the home of freedom from 
the home of military despotism. Hers was the immedi- 
ate peril. Hers was the constant dread. Hers was 
the most pressing necessity of preparation; and she had 
constantly to ask herself this question, “If the blow 
falls, who will come to our assistance?” And the ques- 
tion was answered in the most unexpected way. Her 
allies came to her assistance, but many more than her 
allies. The free peoples of the world came to her 
assistance. And then America paid her debt of grati- 
tude to France by sending her sons to fight upon the soil 
of France. She did more. She assisted in drawing the 
forces of the world together in order that France might 
never again feel her isolation, in order that France 
might never again feel that hers was a lonely peril, 
would never again have to ask the question who would 
come to her assistance. 

’ For the alternative is a terrible alternative for 
France. I do not need to point out to you that east 
of you in Europe the future is full of questions. Be- 
yond the Rhine, across Germany, across Poland, across 
Russia, across Asia, there are questions unanswered, and 
they may be for the present unanswerable. France still 
stands at a frontier. France still stands in the presence 
of those threatening and unanswered questions,—threat- 
ening because unanswered,—stands waiting for the solu. 
tion of matters which touch her directly and intimately 
and constantly. And if she must stand alone, what must 
she do? She must be constantly armed. She must put 
upon her people a constant burden of taxation. She 
must undergo a sacrifice that may become intolerable. 
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And not only she, but the other nations of the world, 
must do the like. They must stand armed cap-a-pie. 
They must be ready for any terrible incident of injus- 
tice. The thing is not conceivable. I visited the other 
day a portion of the devastated regions of France. I 
saw the noble city of Rheims in ruin, and I could not 
help saying to myself, ‘“‘Here is where the blow fell, 
because the rulers of the world did not sooner see how 
to prevent it.” The rulers of the world have been think- 
ing of the relations of governments and forgetting the 
relations of peoples. They have been thinking of the 
maneuvers of international dealings, when what they 
ought to have been thinking of was the fortunes of men 
and women and the safety of homes, and the care that 
they should take that their people should be happy 
because they were safe. They now know that the only 
way to do it is to make it certain that the same thing 
will happen always that happened this time, that there 
shall never be any doubt or waiting or surmise, but that 
whenever France or any other free people is threatened 
the whole world will be ready to vindicate its liberty. 

It is for that reason, I take it, that I find such a warm 
and intelligent enthusiasm in France for the society of 
nations. The society of nations, France with her keen 
vision, France with her prophetic vision, sees to be not 
only the need of France, but the need of mankind. And 
she sees that the sacrifices which are necessary for the 
establishment of the society of nations are not to be 
compared with the sacrifices that will be necessary if she 
does not have the society. A little abatement of inde- 
pendence of action is not to be compared with the con- 
stant dread of another catastrophe. 

The whole world’s heart has bled that the catastro- 
phe should have fallen on the fair cities and areas of 
France. There was no more beautiful country. There 
was no more prosperous country. There was no more 
free-spirited people init. All the world admired France, 
and none of the world grudged France her greatness 
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and her prosperity, except those who grudged her her 
liberty. And it profited us, terrible as the cost has been, 
to witness what has happened, to. see with the physical 
eye what has happened because injustice was wrought. 
The President of the Chamber has pictured as I cannot 
picture the appalling sufferings, the terrible tragedy of 
France, but it is a tragedy which need not be repeated. 
As the pattern of history has disclosed itself, it has dis- 
closed the hearts of men drawing towards one another. 
Comradeships have become vivid. The purpose of asso- 
ciation has become evident. The nations of the world 
are about to consummate a brotherhood which will make 
it unnecessary in the future to maintain those crushing 
armaments which make the peoples suffer almost as 
much in peace as they suffer in war. 

When the soldiers of America crossed the ocean, they 
did not bring with them merely their arms. They 
brought with them a very vivid conception of France. 
They landed upon the soil of France with quickened 
pulses. They knew that they had come to do a thing 
which the heart of America had long wished to do. 
When General Pershing stood at the tomb of Lafayette 
and said, ‘‘Lafayette, we are here,” it was as if he had 
said, ‘‘Lafayette, here is the completion of the great 
story whose first chapter you assisted to write.’’ The 
world has seen the great plot worked out, and now the 
people of France may rest assured that their prosper- 
ity is secure, because their homes are secure; and men 
everywhere not only wish her safety and prosperity, 
but are ready to assure her that with all the force and 
wealth at their command they will guarantee her secur- 
ity and safety. So, as we sit from day to day at 
the Quai d’Orsay, I think to myself, ‘We might, if 
we could gain audience of the free peoples of the 
world, adopt the language of General Pershing and say, 
‘Friends, men, humble women, little children, we are 
here; we are here as your friends, as your champions, 
as your representatives. We have come to work out for 
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you a world which is fit to live in and in which all coun- 
tries can enjoy the heritage of liberty for which France 
and America and England and Italy have paid so 
dears” 


ee 


ee 


TO A DELEGATION FROM FRENCH 
SOCIETY OF NATIONS 


ADDRESS AT PARIS, FEBRUARY 12, I919. FROM OFFI- 
CIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WILSON’S 
FILES. 


I APPRECIATE very deeply what Mr. M has 

said, and I take it that his kind suggestion is that 
some time after my return we should arrange a public 
meeting at which I am quite confident, as I think he is, we 
may celebrate the completion of the work, at any rate 
up to a certain very far advanced stage, the consumma- 
tion of which we have been hoping for and working for 
for along time. It would be a very happy thing if that 
could be arranged. I can only say for myself that I 
sincerely hope it can be. I should wish to lend any as- 
sistance possible to so happy a consummation. 

I cannot help thinking of how many miracles this war 
has already wrought—miracles of comprehension as to 
our interdependence as nations and as human beings; 
miracles as to the removal of the obstacles which 
seemed big and now have grown small, in the way of 
the active and organized cooperation of nations in re- 
gard to the establishment and maintenance of justice. 
And the thoughts of the people having been drawn 
together, there has already been created a force which 
is not only very great, but very formidable, a force 
which can be rapidly mobilized, a force which is very 
effective when mobilized, namely, the moral force of 
the world. One advantage in seeing one another and 
talking with one another is to find that, after all, we all 
think the same way. We may try to put the result of 
the thing into different forms, but we start with the 
same principles. 

I have often been thought of as a man more inter- 
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ested in principles than in practice, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, I can say that in one sense principles have never 
interested me. Because principles prove themselves 
when stated. They do not need any debate. The thing 
that is difficult and interesting is how to put them into 
practice. Large discourse is not possible on the prin- 
‘ciples, but large discourse is necessary on the matter of 
realizing them. So that, after all, principles until trans- 
lated into practice are very thin and abstract and, I may 
add, uninteresting things. It is not interesting to have 
far-away visions, but it is interesting to have near-by 
visions, of what it is possible to accomplish; and in a 
meeting such as you are projecting perhaps we can 
record the success that we shall then have achieved, of 
putting a great principle into practice and demonstrated 
that it can be put into practice, though only, let us say 
five years ago, it was considered an impracticable 
dream. 

I will codperate with great happiness in the plans that 
you may form after my return, and I thank you very 
warmly for the compliment of this personal visit. 


CABLEGRAM TO THE UNITED STATES 
SENALLE 


CABLEGRAM THROUGH JOSEPH P. TUMULTY, SECRE- 
TARY TO THE PRESIDENT, TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE SEN- 
ATE AND THE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OF 
THE HOUSE, FEBRUARY I4, 1919. FROM “OFFI- 
CIAL U. S. BULLETIN,” NO. 540. 


| Eons night the committee of the conference charged 
with the duty of drafting a constitution for a 
ILeague of Nations concluded its work and this after- 
noon before leaving for the United States it is to be my 
privilege and duty to read to a plenary session of the 
conference the text of the 26 articles eer e upon by the 
committee. 

The committee which drafted these articles was 
fairly representative of the world. Besides the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan, representatives of Belgium, Serbia, 
China, Greece, Rumania, Czecho- Slovakia, Poland, 
Brazil, Portugal, actively participated in the debates 
and assisted materially in the drafting of this constitu- 
tion. Each article was passed only after the most care- 
ful examination by each member of the committee. 
There is a good and sufficient reason for the phrase- 
ology and substance of each article. I request that I 
be permitted to go over with you article by article the 
constitution before this part of the work of the confer- 
ence is made the subject of debate of Congress. With 
this in view I request that you dine with me at the 
White House as soon after I arrive in the United States 
as my engagements permit. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE COVENANT OF 
THESEEAGUE “OR NATIONS 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE THIRD PLENARY SESSION OF THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE, FEBRUARY 14, I919. FROM 
OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. WIL- 
SON’S FILES. 


HAVE the honor and as I esteem it the very great 

privilege of reporting in the name of the commis- 
sion constituted by this conference on the formulation 
of a plan for the league of nations. I am happy to say 
that it is a unanimous report, a unanimous report from 
the representatives of fourteen nations—the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, 
Brazil, China, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Rumania, and Serbia. I think it will be service- 
able and interesting if I, with your permission, read the 
document as the only report we have to make. 


COVENANT 
PREAMBLE 


In order to promote international codperation and to secure inter- 
national peace and security by the acceptance of obligations not to 
resort to war, by the prescription of open, just and honorable rela- 
tions between nations, by the firm establishment of the understand- 
ings of international law as the actual rule of conduct among 
governments, and by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous 
respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized peoples 
with one another, the Powers signatory to this Covenant adopt this 
constitution of the League of Nations. 


ArTICLE [ 


The action of the High Contracting Parties under the terms of 
this Covenant shall be effected through the instrumentality of meet- 
ings of a Body of Delegates representing the High Contracting 
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Parties, of meetings at more frequent intervals of an Executive 
Council, and of a permanent international Secretariat to be estab- 
lished at the Seat of the League. 


ArtIcLe II 


Meetings of the Body of Delegates shall be held at stated intervals 
and from time to time as occasion may require for the purpose of 
dealing with matters within the sphere of action of the League. 
Meetings of the Body of Delegates shall be held at the Seat of the 
League or at such other place as may be found convenient and shall 
consist of representatives of the High Contracting Parties. Each 
of the High Contracting Parties shall have one vote but may have 
not more than three representatives. 


Artic.e III 


The Executive Council shall consist of representatives of the 
United States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan, together with representatives of four other States, members 
of the League. The selection of these four States shall be made by 
the Body of Delegates on such principles and in such manner as they 
think fit. Pending the appointment of these representatives of the 
other States, representatives of shall be members of the 
I-xecutive Council. 

Meetings of the Council shall be held from time to time as occa- 
sion may require and at least once a year at whatever place may be 
decided on, or failing any such decision, at the Seat of the League, 
and any matter within the sphere of action of the League or affect- 
ing the peace of the world may be dealt with at such meetings. 

Invitations shall be sent to any Power to attend a meeting of the 
Council at which matters directly affecting its interests are to be dis- 
cussed and no decision taken at any meeting will be binding on such 
Power unless so invited. 


ARTICLE IV 


All matters of procedure at meetings of the Body of Delegates or 
the Executive Council including the appointment of Sonmnineees to 
investigate particular matters shall be regulated by the Body of 
Delegates or the Executive Council and may be decided by a major- 
ity of the States represented at the meeting. 

The first meeting of the Body of Delegates and of the Executive 


Council shal i i 
ae 1all be summoned by the President of the United States of 
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ARTICLE V 


The permanent Secretariat of the League shall be established at 
which shall constitute the Seat of the League. 
The Secretariat shall comprise such secretaries and staff as may be 
required, under the general direction and control of a Secretary- 
General of the League, who shall be chosen by the Executive Coun- 
cil; the Secretariat shall be appointed by the Secretary-General 
subject to confirmation by the Executive Council. 
The Secretary-General shall act in that capacity at all meetings 
of the Body of Delegates or of the Executive Council. 
The expenses of the Secretariat shall be borne by the States 
members of the League in accordance with the apportionment of the 
expenses of the International Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 


ArTICLE VI 


Representatives of the High Contracting Parties and officials of 
the League when engaged on the business of the League shall enjoy 
diplomatic privileges and immunities, and the buildings occupied by 
the League or its officials or by representatives attending its meet- 
ings shall enjoy the benefits of extraterritoriality. 


ArtTIcLe VII 


Admission to the League of States not signatories to the Covenant 
and not named in the Protocol hereto as States to be invited to 
adhere to the Covenant requires the assent of not less than two- 
thirds of the States represented in the Body of Delegates, and shall 
be limited to fully self-governing countries including Dominions and 
Colonies. 

No State shall be admitted to the League unless it is able to give 
effective guarantees of its sincere intention to observe its inter- 
national obligations, and unless it shall conform to such principles 
as may be prescribed by the League in regard to its naval and 
military forces and armaments. 


ArtTicLe VIII 


The High Contracting Parties recognize the principle that the 
maintenance of peace will require the reduction of national arma- 
ments to the lowest point consistent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of international obligations, having 
special regard to the geographical situation and circumstances of 
each State; and the Executive Council shall formulate plans for 
effecting such reduction. The Executive Council shall also deter- 
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mine for the consideration and action of the several governments 
what military equipment and armament is fair and reasonable in 
proportion to the scale of forces laid down in the program of dis- 
armament; and these limits, when adopted, shall not be exceeded 
without the permission of the Executive Council. 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the manufacture by 
private enterprise of munitions and implements of war lends itself 
to grave objections, and direct the Executive Council to advise how 
the evil effects attendant upon such manufacture can be prevented, 
due regard being had to the necessities of those countries which are 
not able to manufacture for themselves the munitions and imple- 
ments of war necessary for their safety. 

The High Contracting Parties undertake in no way to conceal 
from each other the condition of such of their industries as are 
capable of being adapted to war-like purposes or the scale of their 
armaments, and agree that there shall be full and frank interchange 
of information as to their military and naval programs. 


ARTICLE IX 


A permanent Commission shall be constituted to advise the League 
on the execution of the provisions of Article VIII and on military 
and naval questions generally. 


ARTICLE X 


The High Contracting Parties undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all States members of the League. In case 
of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression the Executive Council shall advise upon the means by 


which this obligation shall be fulfilled. 
ArtTicLe XI 


Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of 
the High Contracting Parties or not, is hereby declared a matter 
of concern to the League, and the High Contracting Parties reserve 
the right to take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of nations. 

It is hereby also declared and agreed to be the friendly right of 
each of the High Contracting Parties to draw the attention of the 
Body of Delegates or of the Executive Council to any circumstances 
affecting international intercourse which threaten to disturb inter- 
national peace or the good understanding between nations upon 
which peace depends. 
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The High Contracting Parties agree that should disputes arise 
between them which cannot be adjusted by the ordinary processes of 
diplomacy, they will in no case resort to war without previously 
submitting the questions and matters involved either to arbitration 
or to inquiry by the Executive Council and until three months after 
the award by the arbitrators or a recommendation by the Executive 
Council; and that they will not even then resort to war as against a 
member of the League which complies with the award of the arbi- 
trators or the recommendations of the Executive Council. 

In any case under this Article, the award of the arbitrators shall 
be made within a reasonable time, and the recommendation of the 
Executive Council shall be made within six months after the sub- 
mission of the dispute. 


ArTICLE XIII 


The High Contracting Parties agree that whenever any dispute or 
difficulty shall arise between them which they recognize to be suit- 
able for submission to arbitration and which cannot be satisfactorily 
settled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole subject matter to 
arbitration. For this purpose the Court of arbitration to which the 
case is referred shall be the court agreed on by the parties or stipu- 
lated in any Convention existing between them. ‘The High Con- 
tracting Parties agree that they will carry out in full good faith 
any award that may be rendered. In the event of any failure to 
carry out the award, the Executive Council shall propose what 
steps can best be taken to give effect thereto. 


ARTICLE XIV 


The Executive Council shall formulate plans for the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Court of International Justice and this Court 
shall, when established, be competent to hear and determine any 
matter which the parties recognize as suitable for submission to it 
for arbitration under the foregoing Article. 


ARTICLE XV 


If there should arise between States members of the League any 
dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitra- 
tion as above, the High Contracting Parties agree that they will 
refer the matter to the Executive Council; either party to the dis- 
pute may give notice of the existence of the dispute to the Secretary- 
General, who will make all necessary arrangements for a full in- 
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vestigation and consideration thereof. For this purpose the parties 
agree to communicate to the Secretary-General, as promptly as pos- 
sible, statements of their case with all the relevant facts and papers, 
and the Executive Council may forthwith direct the publication 
thereof. 

Where the efforts of the Council lead to the settlement of the 
dispute, a statement shall be published indicating the nature of the 
dispute and the terms of settlement, together with such explana- 
tions as may be appropriate. If the dispute has not been settled, a 
report by the Council shall be published, setting forth with all neces- 
sary facts and explanations the recommendation which the Council 


think just and proper for the settlement of the dispute. If the report 
is unanimously agreed to by the members of the Council other than 
the parties to the dispute, the High Contracting Parties agree that 
they will not go to war with any party which complies with the 
recommendation and that, if any party shall refuse so to comply, 
the Council shall propose the measures necessary to give effect to the 
recommendation. If no such unanimous report can be made, it shall 
be the duty of the majority and the privilege of the minority to issue 
statements indicating what they believe to be the facts and containing 
the recommendations which they consider to be just and proper. 


I pause to point out that a misconception might arise 
in connection with one of the sentences I have just read 
—‘If any party shall refuse so to comply, the council 
shall propose the measures necessary to give effect to 
the recommendation.” A case in point, a purely hypo- 
thetical case, is this: Suppose that there is in the pos- 
session of a particular power a piece of territory or 
some other substantial thing in dispute to which it is 
claimed that it is not entitled. Suppose that the matter 
is submitted to the executive council for a recommenda- 
tion as to the settlement of the dispute, diplomacy hay- 
ing failed; and suppose that the decision is in favor of 
the party which claims the subject matter of dispute 
as against the party which has the subject matter in 
dispute. Then, if the party in possession of the subject 
matter in dispute merely sits still and does nothing, it 
has accepted the decision of the council, in the sense 
that it makes no resistance; but something must be done 
to see that it surrenders the subject matter in dispute. 
In such a case, the only case contemplated, it is provided 
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that the executive council may then consider what steps 
may be necessary to oblige the party against whom 
judgment has gone to comply with the decisions of the 
council. 


The Executive Council may in any case under this Article refer 
the dispute to the Body of Delegates. The dispute shall be so 
referred at the request of either party to the dispute, provided that 
such request must be made within fourteen days after the submission 
of the dispute. In any case referred to the Body of Delegates all 
the provisions of this Article and of Article XII relating to the 
action and powers of the Executive Council shall apply to the action 
and powers of the Body of Delegates. 


ARTICLE XVI 


Should any of the High Contracting Parties break or disregard 
its covenants under Article XII, it shall thereby ipso facto be deemed 
to have committed an act of war against all the other members of 
the League, which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the 
severance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition of all 
intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the cove- 
nant-breaking State, and the prevention of all financial, commercial, 
or personal intercourse between the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State and the nationals of any other State, whether a mem- 
ber of the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the Executive Council in such case to 
recommend what effective military or naval force the members of 
the League shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be used 
to protect the covenants of the League. 

The High Contracting Parties agree, further, that they will 
mutually support one another in the financial and economic measures 
which are taken under this Article, in order to minimize the loss and 
inconvenience resulting from the above measures, and that they will 
mutually support one another in resisting any special measures 
aimed at one of their number by the covenant-breaking State, and 
that they will afford passage through their territory to the forces of 
any of the High Contracting Parties who are cepperating to protect 
the covenants of the League. 


ARTICLE XVII 


In the event of disputes between one State member of the League 
and another State which is not a member of the League, or between 
States not members of the League, the High Contracting Parties 
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agree that the State or States not members of the League shall be 
invited to accept the obligations of membership in the League for 
the purposes of such dispute, upon such conditions as the Executive 
Council may deem just, and upon acceptance of any such invitation, 
the above provisions shall be applied with such modifications as may 
be deemed necessary by the League. 

Upon such invitation being given the Executive Council shall 
immediately institute an inquiry into the circumstances and merits of 
the dispute and recommend such action as may seem best and most 
effectual in the circumstances. 

In the event of a Power so invited refusing to accept the obliga- 
tions of membership in the League for the purposes of such dispute, 
and taking any action against a State member of the League which 
in the case of a State member of the League would constitute a 
breach of Article XII, the provisions of Article XVI shall be ap- 
plicable as against the State taking such action. 

If both parties to the dispute when so invited refuse to accept the 
obligations of membership in the League for the purposes of such 
dispute, the Executive Council may take such action and make such 
recommendations as will prevent hostilities and will result in the 
settlement of the dispute. 


ArTIcLE XVIII 


The High Contracting Parties agree that the League shall be 
entrusted with the general supervision of the trade in arms and 
ammunition with the countries in which the control of this traffic is 
necessary in the common interest. 


Let me say before reading Article XIX, that before 
being embodied in this document it was the subject mat- 
ter of a very careful discussion by representatives of 
the five greater parties, and that their unanimous con- 
clusion in the matter is embodied in this article. 


ARTICLE XIX 


To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of 
the late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States 
which formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world, there should be applied the principle that the 
well-being and development of such peoples form a sacred trust of 
civilization and that securities for the performance of this trust 
should be embodied in the constitution of the League. 
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The best method of giving practical effect to this principle is that 
the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to advanced nations 
who by reason of their resources, their experience or their geo- 
graphical position, can best undertake this responsibility, and that this 
tutelage should be exercised by them as mandatories on behalf of 
the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ according to the stage 
of the development of the people, the geographical situation of the 
territory, its economic conditions and other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as inde- 
pendent nations can be provisionally recognized subject to the ren- 
dering of administrative advice and assistance by a mandatory power 
until such time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of these 
communities must be a principal consideration in the selection of the 
mandatory power. 

Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such a 
stage that the mandatary must be responsible for the administration 
of the territory subject to conditions which will guarantee freedom 
of conscience or religion, subject only to the maintenance of public 
order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, 
the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and the prevention of the 
establishment of fortifications or military and naval bases and of 
military training of the natives for other than police purposes and 
the defense of territory, and will also secure equal opportunities 
for the trade and commerce of other members of the League. 

There are territories, such as South-west Africa and certain of 
the South Pacific Islands, which, owing to the sparseness of their 
population, or their small size, or their remoteness from the centers 
of civilization, or their geographical contiguity to the mandatory 
state, and other circumstances, can be best administered under the 
laws of the mandatory state as integral portions thereof, subject 
to the safeguards above-mentioned in the interests of the indigenous 
population. 

In every case of mandate, the mandatory state shall render to the 
League an annual report in reference to the territory committed to 
its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be exercised 
by the mandatory State shall if not previously agreed upon by the 
High Contracting Parties in each case be explicitly defined by the 
Executive Council in a special Act or Charter. 

The High Contracting Parties further agree to establish at the 
seat of the League a Mandatory Commission to receive and examine 
the annual reports of the Mandatory Powers, and to assist the 
League in ensuring the observance of the terms of all Mandates. 
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ARTICLE XX 


The High Contracting Parties will endeavor to secure and main- 
tain fair and humane conditions of labor for men, women and chil- 
dren both in their own countries and in all countries to which their 
commercial and industrial relations extend; and to that end agree to 
establish as part of the organization of the League a permanent 
Bureau of Labor. 


ARTICLE X XI 


The High Contracting Parties agree that provision shall be made 
through the instrumentality of the League to secure and maintain 
freedom of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce of all 
States members of the League, having in mind, among other things, 
special arrangements with regard to the necessities of the regions 
devastated during the war of 1914-1918. 


ARTICLE XXII 


The High Contracting Parties agree to place under the control of 
the League all international bureaux already established by general 
treaties if the parties to such treaties consent. Furthermore, they 
agree that all such international bureaux to be constituted in future 
shall be placed under the control of the League. 


ARTICLE X XIII 


The High Contracting Parties agree that every treaty or inter- 
national engagement entered into hereafter by any State member of 
the League, shall be forthwith registered with the Secretary-General 
and as soon as possible published by him, and that no such treaty or 
international engagement shall be binding until so registered. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


It shall be the right of the Body of Delegates from time to time 
to advise the reconsideration by States members of the League, of 
treaties which have become inapplicable, and of international con- 
ditions, of which the continuance may endanger the peace of the 
world. ‘ 


ARTICLE XXV 


The High Contracting Parties severally agree that the present 
Covenant is accepted as abrogating all obligations inter se which are 
inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly engage that they 
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will not hereafter enter into any engagements inconsistent with the 
terms thereof. 

In case any of the Powers signatory hereto or subsequently ad- 
mitted to the League shall, before becoming a party to this Covenant, 
have undertaken any obligations which are inconsistent with the 
terms of this Covenant, it shall be the duty of such Power to take 
immediate steps to procure its release from such obligations. 


ARTICLE XXVI 


Amendments to this Covenant will take effect when ratified by 
the States whose representatives compose the Executive Council 
and by three-fourths of the States whose representatives compose 
the Body of Delegates. 


It gives me pleasure to add to this formal reading of 
the result of our labors that the character of the discus- 
sion which occurred at the sittings of the commission 
was not only of the most constructive but of the most 
encouraging sort. It was obvious throughout our dis- 
cussions that, although there were subjects upon which 
there were individual differences of judgment, with re- 
gard to the method by which our objects should be ob- 
tained, there was practically at no point any serious 
difference of opinion or motive as to the objects which 
we were seeking. Indeed, while these debates were not 
made the opportunity for the expression of enthusiasms 
and sentiments, I think the other members of the com- 
mission will agree with me that there was an under- 
tone of high resolve and of enthusiasm for the thing 
we were trying to do, which was heartening throughout 
every meeting; because we felt that in a way this con- 
ference had intrusted to us the expression of one of its 
highest and most important purposes, to see to it that 
the concord. of the world in the future with regard to 
the objects of justice should not be subject to. doubt or 
uncertainty; that the codperation of the great body of 
nations should be assured from the first in the mainte- 
nance of peace upon the terms of honor and of the 
strict regard for international obligation. The com- 
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pulsion of that task was constantly upon us, and at no 
point was there shown the slightest desire to do any- 
thing but suggest the best means to accomplish that 
great object. There is very great significance, there- 
fore, in the fact that the result was reached unani- 
mously. Fourteen nations were represented, among 
them all of those powers which for convenience we have 
called the great powers, and among the rest a represen- 
tation of the greatest variety of circumstance and 
interest. So that I think we are justified in saying that 
it was a representative group of the members of this 
great conference. The significance of the result, there- 
fore, has that deepest of all meanings, the union of 
wills in a common purpose, a union of wills, which can- 
not be resisted, and which I dare say no nation will run 
the risk of attempting to resist. 

Now, as to the character of the document. While it 
has consumed some time to read this document, I think 
you will see at once that it is, after all, very simple, and 
in nothing so simple as in the structure which it suggests 
for the League of Nations—a body of delegates, an ex- 
ecutive council, and a permanent secretariat. When it 
came to the question of determining the character of the 
representation in the body of delegates, we were all 
aware of a feeling which is current throughout the 
world. Inasmuch as I am stating it in the presence of 
oficial representatives of the various Governments here 
present, including myself, I may say that there is a uni- 
versal feeling that the world cannot rest satisfied with 
merely ofhcial guidance. There reached us through 
many channels the feeling that if the deliberative body 
of the League was merely to be a body of officials rep- 
resenting the various Governments, the peoples of the 
world would not be sure that some of the mistakes 
which preoccupied officials had admittedly made might 
not be repeated. It was impossible to conceive a method 
or an assembly so large and various as to be really rep- 
resentative of the great body of the peoples of the 
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world, because, as I roughly reckon it, we represent as 
we sit around this table more than twelve hundred mil- 
lion people. You cannot have a representative assembly 
of twelve hundred million people, but if you leave it 
to each Government to have, if it pleases, one or two or 
three representatives, though only a single vote, it may 
vary its representation from time to time, not only but 
it may originate the choice of its several representatives, 
if it should have several in different ways. Therefore, 
we thought that this was a proper and a very prudent 
concession to the practically universal opinion of plain 
men everywhere that they wanted the door left open to 
a variety of representation instead of being confined to 
a single official body with which they might or might 
not find themselves in sympathy. 

And you will notice that this body has unlimited 
rights of discussion—I mean of discussion of anything 
that falls within the field of international relationship— 
and that it is specially agreed that war or international 
misunderstandings or anything that may lead to friction 
and trouble is everybody’s business, because it may affect 
the peace of the world. And in order to safeguard the 
popular power so far as we could of this representative 
body it is provided, you will notice, that when a subject 
is submitted, not to arbitration, but to discussion by the 
executive council, it can upon the initiative of either one 
of the parties to the dispute be drawn out of the execu- 
tive council onto the larger forum of the general body 
of delegates, because throughout this instrument we are 
depending primarily and chiefly upon one great force, 
and that is the moral force of the public opinion of the 
world—the cleansing and clarifying and compelling in- 
fluences of publicity—so that intrigues can no longer 
have their coverts, so that designs that are sinister can 
at any time be drawn into the open, so that those things 
that are destroyed by the light may be properly de- 
stroyed by the overwhelming light of the universal ex- 
pression of the condemnation of the world. 
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Armed force is in the background in this program, 
but it is in the background, and if .the moral force of 
the world will not suffice, the physical force of the 
world’ shall. But that is the last resort, because this is 
intended as a constitution of peace, not as a league of 
war. 

The simplicity of the document seems to me to be one 
of its chief virtues, because, speaking for myself, I was 
unable to foresee the variety of circumstances with 
which this League would have to deal. I was unable, 
therefore, to plan all the machinery that might be neces- 
sary to meet differing and unexpected contingencies. 
Therefore, I should say of this document that it is not 
a straitjacket, but a vehicle of life. A living thing is 
born, and we must see to it that the clothes we put upon 
it do not hamper it—a vehicle of power, but a vehicle 
in which power may be varied at the discretion of those 
who exercise it and in accordance with the changing 
circumstances of the time. And yet, while it is elastic, 
while it is general in its terms, it is definite in the one 
thing that we were called upon to make definite. It is 
a definite guarantee of peace. It is a definite guaran- 
tee by word against aggression. It is a definite guaran- 
tee against the things which have just come near bringing 
the whole structure of civilization into ruin. Its pur- 
poses do not for a moment lie vague. Its purposes are 
declared and its powers made unmistakable. 

It is not in contemplation that this should be merely 
a League to secure the peace of the world. It is a League 
which can be used for codperation in any international 
matter. That is the significance of the provision intro- 
duced concerning labor. There are many ameliorations 
of labor conditions which can be effected by conference 
and discussion. I anticipate that there will be a very 
great usefulness in the bureau of labor which it is con- 
templated shall be set up by the League. While men and 
women and children who work have been in the back- 
ground through long ages, and sometimes seemed to be 
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forgotten, while Governments have had their watchful 
and suspicious eyes upon the maneuvers of one another, 
while the thought of statesmen has been about struc- 
tural action and the large transactions of commerce and 
of finance, now, if I may believe the picture which I 
see, there comes into the foreground the great body 
of the laboring people of the world, the men and women 
and children upon whom the great burden of sustaining 
the world must from day to day fall, whether we wish 
it to do so or not; people who go to bed tired and wake 
up without the stimulation of lively hope. These people 
will be drawn into the field of international consultation 
and help, and will be among the wards of the combined 
Governments of the world. There is, I take leave to 
say, a very great step in advance in the mere conception 
of that. 

Then, as you will notice, there is an imperative article 
concerning the publicity of all international agreements. 
Henceforth no member of the League can claim any 
agreement valid which it has not registered with the 
secretary general, in whose office, of course, it will be 
subject to the examination of anybody representing a 
member of the League. And the duty is laid upon the 
secretary general to publish every document of that sort 
at the earliest possible time. I suppose most persons 
who have not been conversant with the business of for- 
eign offices do not realize how many hundreds of these 
agreements are made in a single year, and how difficult 
it might be to publish the more unimportant of them 
immediately—how uninteresting it would be to most of 
the world to publish them immediately—but even they 
must be published just so soon as it is possible for the 
secretary general to publish them. 

Then there is a feature about this covenant which to 
my mind is one of the greatest and most satisfactory 
advances that has been made. We are done with an- 
nexations of helpless people, meant in some instances 
by some powers to be used merely for exploitation. We 
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recognize in the most solemn manner that the helpless 
and undeveloped peoples of the world, being in that 
condition, put an obligation upon us to look after their 
interests primarily before we use them for our interest; 
and that in all cases of this sort hereafter it shall be the 
duty of the League to seé that the nations who are as- 
signed as the tutors and advisers and directors of those 
peoples shall look to their interest and to their develop- 
ment before they look to the interests and material de- 
sires of the mandatory nation itself. There has been 
no greater advance than this, gentlemen. If you look 
back upon the history of the world you will see how 
helpless peoples have too often been a prey to powers 
that had no conscience in the matter. It has been one 
of the many distressing revelations of recent years that 
the great power which has just been happily defeated 
put intolerable burdens and injustices upon the helpless 
people of some of the colonies which it annexed to it- 
self; that its interest was rather their extermination 
than their development; that the desire was to possess 
their land for European purposes, and not to enjoy 
their confidence in order than mankind might be lifted 
in those places to the next higher level. Now, the 
world, expressing its conscience in law, says there is an 
end of that. Our consciences shall be applied to this 
thing. States will be picked out which have already 
shown that they can exercise a conscience in this matter, 
and under their tutelage the helpless peoples of the 
world will come into a new light and into a new hope. 

So I think I can say of this document that it is at one 
and the same time a practical document and a humane 
document. There is a pulse of sympathy in it. There 
is a compulsion of conscience throughout it. It is prac- 
tical, and yet it is intended to purify, to rectify, to ele- 
vate. And I want to say that, so far as my observation 
instructs me, this is in one sense a belated document. 
I believe that the conscience of the world has long been 
prepared to express itself in some such way. We are 
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not just now discovering our sympathy for these people 
and our interest in them. We are simply expressing it, 
for it has long been felt, and in the administration of 
the affairs of more than one of the great States repre- 
sented here—so far as I know, of all the great States 
that are represented here—that humane impulse has 
already expressed itself in their dealings with their 
colonies whose peoples were yet at a low stage of 
civilization. We have had many instances of colonies 
lifted into the sphere of complete self-government. 
This is not the discovery of a principle. It is the uni- 
versal application of a principle. It is the agreement 
of the great nations which have tried to live by these 
standards in their separate administrations to unite in 
seeing that their common force and their common 
thought and intelligence are lent to this great and hu- 
mane enterprise. I think it is an occasion, therefore, 
for the most profound satisfaction that this humane 
decision should have been reached in a matter for which 
the world has long been waiting and until a very recent 
period thought that it was still too early to hope. 

Many terrible things have come out of this war, 
gentlemen, but some very beautiful things have come 
out of it. Wrong has been defeated, but the rest of 
the world has been more conscious than it ever was 
before of the majesty of right. People that were sus- 
picious of one another can now live as friends and com- 
rades in a single family, and desire to do so. The 
miasma of distrust, of intrigue, is cleared away. .Men 
are looking eye to eye and saying, “We are brothers 
and have a common purpose. We did not realize it 
before, but now we do realize it, and this is our cove- 
nant of fraternity and of friendship.” 


FIRST FAREWELL MESSAGE TO FRANCE 


STATEMENT UPON THE OCCASION OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
FIRST RETURN FROM FRANCE, FEBRUARY 14, I919. 
FROM THE NEW YORK “TIMES,” FEBRUARY 16, 
1919. 


I CANNOT leave France without expressing my pro- 

found sense of the great hospitality of the French 
- people and the French Government. They have re- 
ceived and treated me as I most desired to be treated, 
as a friend, a friend alike in spirit and in purpose. 

I am happy to say that I am to return to assist with 
all my heart in completing the just settlements which 
the Peace Conference is seeking and I shall carry with 
me during my absence very happy memories of the two 
months I have spent here. 

I have been privileged to see here at first hand what 
my sympathies had already conceived—the sufferings 
and problems of France—and every day has deepened 
my interest in the solution of the grave questions upon 
whose proper solution the future prosperity of France 
and her associates and the whole world depends. May 


I not leave my warm and affectionate farewell 
greetings? 
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SYMPATHY TO M. CLEMENCEAU 


MESSAGE OF CONDOLENCE SENT FROM THE U. S. STEAM- 


SHIP ““GEORGE WASHINGTON” TO SECRETARY LAN- 
SING, AT THE AMERICAN MISSION, PARIS, ON 
LEARNING OF THE ATTACK UPON PREMIER CLEM- 
ENCEAU. FEBRUARY 20, I919. FROM THE NEW 
YORK “TIMES,” FEBRUARY 21, 1919. 


LEASE convey to M. Clemenceau my heartfelt sym- 
pathy and my joy at his escape. 
I sincerely hope that the report that he was only 


slightly injured is altogether true. I was deeply shocked 
by the news of the attack. 


Wooprow WILSON. 


AT BOSTON 


ADDRESS ON RETURN TO AMERICA, FEBRUARY 24, I919. 
FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


OVERNOR COOLIDGE, MR. MAYOR, FEL- 
LOW CITIZENS: 

I wonder if you are half as glad to see me as I am 
to see you. It warms my heart to see a great body of 
my fellow citizens again because in some respects during 
recent months I have been very lonely, indeed, without 
your comradeship and counsel, and I tried at every step 
of the work which fell to me to recall what I was sure 
would be your counsel with regard to the great matters 
which were under consideration. 

I do not want you to think that I have not been appre- 
ciative of the extraordinarily generous reception which 
was given me on the other side, in saying it makes me 
very happy to get home again. I do not mean to say I 
was not very deeply touched by the cries that came from 
greater crowds on the other side. But I want to say to 
you in all honesty, I felt them to be the call of greeting 
to you rather than to me. I did not feel that the greet- 
ing was personal. I had in my heart the overcrowning 
pride of being your representative and of receiving the 
plaudits of men everywhere who felt that your hearts 
beat with theirs in the cause of liberty. There was no 
mistaking the tone in the voices of these great crowds. 
It was not the tone of mere greeting, it was not the tone 
of mere generous welcome, it was the calling of com- 
rade to comrade, the cry that comes from men who say 
we have waited for this day when the friends of liberty 
should come across the sea and shake hands with us to 
see that the new world was constructed upon a new 
basis and foundation of justice and right. 
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I cannot tell you the inspiration that came from the 
sentiments that came out of these simple voices of the 
crowd. And the proudest thing I have to report to you 
is that this great country of ours is trusted throughout 
the world. I have not come to report the proceedings 
or results of the proceedings of the peace conference— 
that would be premature. I can say that I have received 
very happy impressions from this conference, impres- 
sions that while there are many differences of judgment, 
while there are some divergencies of object, there is nev- 
ertheless a common spirit and a common realization of 
the necessity of setting up a new standard of right in 
the world. Because the men who are in conference 
in Paris realize as keenly as any American can realize 
that they are not masters of their people, that they are 
servants of their people, and that the spirit of their 
people has awakened to a new purpose and a new con- 
ception of their power to realize that purpose, and that 
no man dare go home from that conference and report 
anything less noble than was expected of it. 

The conference seems to you to go slowly; from day 
to day in Paris it seems to go slowly, but I wonder if 
you realize the complexity of the task which is under- 
taken. It seems as if the settlements of this war affect, 
and affect directly, every great, and I sometimes think 
every small, nation in the world. And no one decision 
can prudently be made which is not properly linked in 
with the great series of other decisions which must 
accompany it, and it must be reckoned in with the final 
result if the real quality and character of that result is 
to be properly judged. 

What we are doing is to hear the whole case, hear it 
from the mouths of the men most interested, hear it 
from those who are officially commissioned to state it, 
hear the rival claims, hear the claims that affect new 
nationalities, that affect new areas of the world, that 
affect new commercial and economic connections that 
have been established by the great world war through 
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which we have gone. And I have been struck by the 
moderateness of those who have represented national 
claims. I can testify that I have nowhere seen the gleam 
of passion. I have seen earnestness, I have seen tears 
come to the eyes of men who plead for downtrodden 
people whom they were privileged to speak for, but they 
were not tears of anger, they were tears of ardent hope; 
and I do not see how any man can fail to have been sub- 
dued by these pleas, subdued to this feeling that he was 
not there to assert an individual judgment of his own but 
to try to assist the cause of humanity. 

And in the midst of it all every interest seeks out first 
of all when it reaches Paris the representatives of the 
United States. Why? Because—and I think I am stat- 
ing the most wonderful fact in history—because there 
is no nation in Europe that suspects the motives of the 
United States. Was there ever so wonderful a thing 
seen before? Was there ever so moving a thing? Was 
there ever any fact that so bound the Nation that had 
won that esteem forever to deserve it? I would not 
have you understand that the great men who represent 
the other nations there in conference are disesteemed 
by those who know them. Quite the contrary. But 
you understand that the nations of Europe have again 
and again clashed with one another in competitive inter- 
est. It is impossible for men to forget these sharp issues 
that were drawn between them in times past. It is 
impossible for men to believe that all ambitions have all 
of a sudden been foregone. They remember territory 
that was coveted, they remember rights it was attempted 
to extort, remember political ambitions which it was 
attempted to realize, and while they believe men have 
come into different temper they cannot forget these 
things, and so they do not resort to one another for dis- 
passionate view of matters in controversy. 

They resort to that Nation which has won enviable 
distinction, being regarded as the friend of mankind. 
Whenever it is desired to send a small force of soldiers 
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to occupy a piece of territory where it is thought nobody 
else will be welcome, they ask for American soldiers. 
And where other soldiers would be looked upon with 
suspicion and perhaps met with resistance, the American 
soldier is welcomed with acclaim. I have had so many 
grounds for pride on the other side of the water that I 
am very thankful that they are not grounds for personal 
pride, but for national pride. 

If they were grounds for personal pride, I would be 
the most stuck-up man in the world. And it has been 
an infinite pleasure to me to see these gallant soldiers of 
ours, of whom the Constitution of the United States 
made me the proud commander. Everybody praises 
the American soldier with the feeling that in praising 
him he is subtracting from the credit of no one else. I 
have been searching for the fundamental fact that con- 
verted Europe to believe in us. Before this war Europe 
did not believe in us as she does now. She did not 
believe in us throughout the first three years of the war. 
She seems really to have believed that we were holding 
off because we thought we could make more by staying 
out than by going in. And all of a sudden, in short 
eighteen months, the whole verdict is reversed. There 
can be but one explanation for it. They saw what we 
did, that without making a single claim we put all our 
men and all our means at the disposal of those who were 
fighting for their homes in the first instance, but for the 
cause—the cause of human right and justice—and that 
we went in, not to support their national claims, but to 
support the great cause which they heldincommon. And 
when they saw that America not only held the ideals but 
acted the ideals, they were converted to America and 
became firm partisans of those ideals. 

I met a group of scholars when I was in Paris. Some 
gentlemen from one of the Greek universities who had 
come to see me and in whose presence, or rather in the 
presence of the traditions of learning, I felt very young, 


indeed. And I told them that I had had one of the 
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delightful revenges that sometimes come to men. All 
my life I have heard men speak with a sort of condescen- 
sion of ideals and of idealists, and particularly of those 
separated, encloistered persons whom they choose to 
term academic, who were in the habit of uttering ideals 
in a free atmosphere when they clash with nobody in 
particular. And I said I have had this sweet revenge. 
Speaking with perfect frankness in the name of the 
people of the United States I have uttered as the objects 
of this great war ideals, and nothing but ideals, and the 
war has been won by that inspiration. 

Men were fighting with tense muscle and lowered 
head until they came to realize those things, feeling they 
were fighting for their lives and their country, and when 
these accents of what it was all about reached them 
from America they lifted their heads, they raised their 
eyes to heaven, then they saw men in khaki coming 
across the sea in the spirit of crusaders, and they found 
these were strange men, reckless of danger not only, but 
reckless because they seemed to see something that made 
that danger worth while. Men have testified to me in 
Ivurope that our men were possessed by something that 
they could only call religious fervor. They were not 
like any of the other soldiers. They had vision; they 
had dream, and they were fighting in dream; and fight- 
ing in dream they turned the whole tide of battle, and 
it never came back. And now do you realize that this 
confidence we have established throughout the world 
imposes a burden upon us—if you choose to call it a 
burden. It is one of those burdens which any nation 
ought to be proud to carry. Any man who resists the 
present tides that run in the world will find himself 
thrown upon a shore so high and barren that it will 
seem as if he had been separated from his human kind 
forever. 

Furope that I left the other day was full of something 
that it had never felt fill its heart so full before. It was 
full of hope. The Europe of the second year of the 
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war—the Europe of the third year of the war—was 
sinking to a sort of stubborn desperation. They did 
not see any great thing to be achieved even when the 
war should be won. They hoped there would be some 
salvage; they hoped they could clear their territories of 
invading armies; they hoped they could set up their 
homes and start their industries afresh. But they 
thought it would simply be a resumption of the old 
life that Europe had led—led in fear; led in anxiety; 
led in constant suspicion and watchfulness. They never 
dreamed that it would be a Europe of settled peace and 
justified hope. And now these ideals have wrought this 
new magic that all the peoples of Europe are buoyed 
up and confident in the spirit of hope, because they 
believe that we are at the eve of a new age in the world, 
when nations will understand one another; when nations 
will support one another in every just cause; when 
nations will unite every moral and every physical 
strength to see that right shall prevail. If America were 
at this juncture to fail the world, what would come of 
it? 

I do not mean any disrespect to any other great peo- 
ple when I say that America is the hope of the world. 
And if she does not justify that hope results are unthink- 
able. Men will be thrown back upon bitterness of dis- 
appointment not only but bitterness of despair. All 
nations will be set up as hostile camps again; men at 
the peace conference will go home with their heads upon 
their breasts, knowing they have failed—for they were 
bidden not to come home from there until they did some- 
thing more than sign the treaty of peace. Suppose we 
sign the treaty of peace and that it is the most satisfac- 
tory treaty of peace that the confusing elements of the 
modern world will afford and go home and think about 
our labors we will know that we have left written upon 
the historic table at Versailles, upon which Vergennes 
and Benjamin Franklin wrote their names, nothing but 
a modern scrap of paper, no nations united to defend it, 
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no great forces combined to make it good, no assurance 
given to the downtrodden and fearful people of the 
world that they shall be safe. Any man who thinks that 
America will take part in giving the world any such 
rebuff and disappointment as that does not know Amer- 
ica. I invite him to test the sentiments of the Nation. 

We set this Nation up to make men free and we did 
not confine our conception and purpose to America, and 
now we will make men free. If we did not do that all 
the fame of America would be gone and all her power 
would be dissipated. She would then have to keep her 
power for those narrow, selfish, provincial purposes 
which seem so dear to some minds that have no sweep 
beyond the nearest horizon. I should welcome no 
sweeter challenge than that. I have fighting blood in 
me and it is sometimes a delight to let it have scope, 
but if it is challenged on this occasion it will be an indul- 
gence. Think of the picture, think of the utter black- 
ness that would fall on the world. America has failed. 
America made a little essay at generosity and then with- 
drew. America said, ‘We are your friends,” but it was 
only for to-day, not for to-morrow. America said, 
‘Here is our power to vindicate right,’ and then next 
day said, ‘“‘Let right take care of itself and we will take 
care of ourselves.” America said, “We set up light to 
lead men along the paths of liberty, but we have low- 
ered it—it is intended only to light our own path.” 

We set up a great ideal of liberty, and then we said, 
“Liberty is a thing that you must win for yourself.’ 
Do not call upon us and think of the world that we 
would leave. Do you realize how many new nations 
are going to be set up in the presence of old and pow- 
erful nations in Europe and left there, if left by 
us, without a disinterested friend? Do you believe in 
the Polish cause as I do? Are you going to set up 
Poland, immature, inexperienced, as yet unorganized, 
and leave her with a circle of armies around her? Do 
you believe in the aspirations of the Czecho-Slovaks and 
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Jugo-Slavs as I do? Do you know how many powers 
would be quick to pounce upon them if there were not 
guarantees of the world behind their liberty? Have 
you thought of the sufferings of Armenia? You poured 
out your money to help succor Armenians after they 
suffered. Now set up your strength so that they shall 
never suffer again. 

Arrangements of the present peace cannot stand 
a generation unless they are guaranteed by the united 
forces of the civilized world. And if we do not guar- 
antee them can you not see the picture? Your hearts 
have instructed you where the burden of this war fell. 
It did not fall upon national treasuries; it did not fall 
upon the instruments of administration; it did not fall 
upon the resources of nations. It fell upon the voiceless 
homes everywhere, where women were toiling in hope 
that their men would come back. When I think of the 
homes upon which dull despair would settle if this great 
hope is disappointed, I should wish for my part never 
to have had America play any part whatever in this 
attempt to emancipate the world. 

But I talk as if there were any question. I have no 
more doubt of the verdict of America in this matter 
than I have doubt of the blood that is in me. And so, 
my fellow citizens, I have come back to report progress, 
and I do not believe that progress is going to stop 
short of the goal. The nations of the world have set 
their heads now to do a great thing, and they are not 
going to slacken their purpose. And when I speak of 
the nations of the world I do not speak of the govern- 
ments of the world. I speak of peoples who consti- 
tute the nations of the world. They are in the saddle, 
and they are going to see to it that if their present gov- 
ernments do not do their will some other governments 
shall. The secret is out, and present governments know 
it. There is a great deal of harmony to be got out of 
common knowledge. 

There is a great deal of sympathy to be got of living 
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in the same atmosphere, and except for the differences 
of languages, which puzzled my American ear very 
sadly, I could have believed I was at home in France 
or Italy or in England when I was on the streets, when 
I was in the presence of crowds, when I was in great 
halls where men were gathered irrespective of class. I 
did not feel quite as much at home there as I do here, 
but I felt that now, at any rate after this storm of war 
had cleared the air men were seeing eye to eye every- 
where and that these were the kind of folks who would 
understand what the kind of folks at home would under- 
stand; that they were thinking the same things. 

It is a great comfort, for one thing, to realize that 
you all understand the language I am speaking. A 
friend of mine said that to talk through an interpreter 
was like witnessing the compound fracture of an idea. 
But the beauty of it is that whatever the impediments 
of the channel of communication the idea is the same, 
that it gets registered, and it gets registered in respon- 
sive hearts and receptive purposes. I have come back 
for a strenuous attempt to transact business for a little 
while in America, but I have really come back to say to 
you, in all soberness and honesty, that I have been try- 
ing my best to speak your thoughts. When I sample 
myself I think I find that I am a typical American, and 
if I sample deep enough and get down to what prob- 
ably is the true stuff of the man, then I have hope that 
it is part of the stuff that is like the other fellow’s at 
home. And, therefore, probing deep in my heart and 
trying to see things that are right without regard to the 
things that may be debated as expedient, I feel that I 
am intepreting the purpose and the thought of Amer- 
ica; and in loving America I find I have joined the great 
majority of my fellow men throughout the world. 


PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO A CONFERENCE OF GOVERNORS 
AND MAYORS, CALLED TO CONSIDER RECONSTRUC- 
TION PROBLEMS, MARCH 3, I919. FROM “OFFI- 
CIAL U. S. BULLETIN,” NO. 551. 


I WISH that I could promise myself the pleasure and 

the profit of taking part in your deliberations. I 
find that nothing deliberate is permitted me since my 
return. I have been trying, under the guidance of my 
secretary, Mr. Tumulty, to do a month’s work in a 
week, and I am hoping that not all of it has been done 
badly, but inasmuch as there is a necessary pressure 
upon my time I know that you will excuse me from 
taking a part in your conference, much as I should be 
profited by doing so. 

My pleasant duty is to bid you a very hearty welcome 
and to express my gratification that so many executives 
of cities and of States have found the time and the 
inclination to come together on the very important mat- 
ter we have to discuss. The primary duty of caring for 
our people in the intimate matters that we want to dis- 
cuss here, of course, falls upon the States and upon the 
municipalities, and the function of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to do what it is trying to do in a conference of 
this sort—draw the executive minds of the country to- 
gether so that they may profit by each other’s sugges- 
tions and plans, and so that we may offer our services 
to coordinate their efforts in any way that they may 
deem it wise to coordinate. In other words, it is the 
privilege of the Federal Government in matters of this 
sort to be the servants of the executives of the States 
and municipalities and counties, and we shall perform 
that duty with the greatest pleasure if you will guide us 
with your suggestions. 
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I hope that the discussions of this conference will 
take as wide a scope as you think necessary. We are 
not met to discuss any single or narrow subject. We 
are met to discuss the proper method of restoring all 
the labor conditions of the country to a normal basis 
as soon as possible, and to effecting such fresh alloca- 
tions of labor and industry as the circumstances may 
make necessary. I think I can testify from what I have 
seen on the other side of the water that we are more 
fortunate than other nations in respect to these great 
problems. Our industries have been disturbed and 
disorganized—disorganized as compared with a peace 
basis, very seriously, indeed, by the war, but not so seri- 
ously as the industries of other countries; and it seems 
to me, therefore, that we should approach these prob- 
lems that we are about to discuss with a good deal of 
confidence—with a good deal of confidence that if we 
have a common purpose we can realize that common 
purpose without serious or insurmountable difficulties. 

The thing that has impressed me most, gentlemen, 
not only in the recent weeks when I have been in confer- 
ence on the other side of the water, but for many months 
before I went across the water, was this: We are at 
last learning that the business of government is to take 
counsel for the average man. We are at last learning 
that the whole matter of the prosperity of peoples runs 
down into the great body of the men and women who 
do the work of the world, and that the process of 
guidance is not completed by the mere success of great 
enterprises—it is completed only by the standard of 
the benefit that it confers upon those who in the obscure 
ranks of life contribute to the success of those enter- 
prises. The hearts of the men and women and children 
of the world are stirred now in a way that has never 
been known before. They are not only stirred by their 
individual circumstances, but they are beginning to get 
a vision of what the general circumstances of the world 
are, and there is for the first time in history an interna- 
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tional sympathy which is quick and vital—a sympathy 
which does not display itself merely in the contact of 
Governments, but displays itself in the silent inter- 
course of sympathy between great bodies that consti- 
tute great nations, and the significance of a conference 
like this is that we are expressing in it, and will, I be- 
lieve, express in the results of this conference, our con- 
sciousness that we are servants of this great silent mass 
of people who constitute the United States, and that as 
their servants it is our business, as it is our privilege, 
to find out how we can best assist in making their lives 
what they wish them to be, giving them the opportuni- 
ties that they ought to have, assisting by public counsel 
in the private affairs upon which the happiness of men 
depends. 

And so I am the more distressed that I cannot take 
part in these councils because my present business is to 
understand what plain men everywhere want. It is per- 
fectly understood in Paris that we are not meeting there 
as the masters of anybody—that we are meeting there 
as the servants of, I believe it is, about 700,000,000 
people, and that unless we show that we understand the 
business of servants we will not satisfy them and we will 
not accomplish the peace of the world, and that if we 
show that we want to serve any interest but theirs we 
will have become candidates for the most lasting dis- 
credit that will ever attach to men in history. And so 
it is with this profound feeling of the significance of 
the things you are undertaking that I bid you welcome, 
because I believe you have come together in the spirit 
which I have tried to indicate, and that we will together 
concert methods of codperation and individual action 
which will really accomplish what we wish to see accom- 
plished in steadying and easing and facilitating the 
whole labor processes of the United States. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE SPEECH 


ADDRESS AT A PUBLIC MEETING IN NEW YORK CITY, ON 
THE EVE OF HIS DEPARTURE FOR EUROPE, MARCH 
4, 1919. FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
TION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


ACCEPT the intimation of the air just played.’ I 

will not come back ‘‘’til it’s over, over there.’’ And 
yet I pray God in the interests of peace of the world 
that that may be soon. 

The first thing that I am going to tell the people on 
the other side of the water is that an overwhelming 
majority of the American people is in favor of the 
League of Nations. I know that that is true. I have 
had unmistakable intimations of it from all parts of 
the country, and the voice rings true in every case. I 
account myself fortunate to speak here under the un- 
usual circumstances of this evening. I am happy to 
associate myself with Mr. Taft in this great cause. He 
has displayed an elevation of view and devotion to pub- 
lic duty which is beyond praise. 

And I am the more happy because this means that this 
is not a party issue. No party has a right to appropri- 
ate this issue and no party will in the long run dare 
oppose it. 

We have listened to so clear and admirable an exposi- 
tion * of many of the main features of the proposed cov- 
enant of the League of Nations that it is perhaps not 
necessary for me to discuss in any particular way the 
contents of the document. I will seek rather to give you 
its setting. I do not know when I have been more im- 
pressed than by the conferences of the commission set up 
by the conference of peace to draw up the covenant for 


*“Over There.” 
“Mr. Taft’s address preceding that of the President. 
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a League of Nations. The representatives of fourteen 
nations sat around that board—not young men, not men 
inexperienced in the affairs of their own countries, not 
men inexperienced in the politics of the world—and the 
inspiring influence of every meeting was the concurrence 
of purpose on the part of all those men to come to an 
agreement and an effective working agreement with re- 
gard to this league of the civilized world. 

There was a conviction in the whole impulse; there 
was conviction of more than one sort; there was the 
conviction that this thing ought to be done; and there 
was also the conviction that not a man there would ven- 
ture to go home and say that he had not tried to do it. 

Mr. Taft has set a picture for you of what failure of 
this great purpose would mean. We have been hearing 
for all these weary months that this agony of war has 
lasted of the sinister purpose of the Central Empires 
and we have made maps of the course that they meant 
their conquests to take. Where did the lines of that map 
lie, of that central line that we used to call from Bremen 
to Bagdad? They lay through these very regions to 
which Mr. Taft has called your attention, but they lay 
then through a united empire. The Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, whose integrity Germany was bound to respect 
as her ally, lay in the path of that line of conquest; the 
Turkish Empire, whose interests she professed to make 
her own, lay in the direct path that she intended to 
tread. And now what has happened? ‘The Austro- 
Hungarian Empire has gone to pieces and the Turkish 
Empire has disappeared, and the nations that effected 
that great result—for it was the result of liberation— 
are now responsible as the trustees of the assets of those 
great nations. You not only would have weak nations 
lying in this path, but you would have nations in which 
that old poisonous seed of intrigue could be planted with 
the certainty that the crop would be abundant, and one 
of the things that the League of Nations is intended to 
watch is the course of intrigue. Intrigue cannot stand 
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publicity, and if the League of Nations were nothing but 
a great debating society it would kill intrigue. 

It is one of the agreements of this covenant that it is 
the friendly right of every nation a member of the 
League to call attention to anything that it thinks will 
disturb the peace of the world, no matter where that 
thing is occurring. There is no subject that may touch 
the peace of the world which is exempt from inquiry 
and discussion, and I think everybody here present will 
agree with me that Germany would never have gone to 
war if she had permitted the world to discuss the aggres- 
sion upon Serbia for a single week. The British Foreign 
Office pleaded that there might be a day or two delay 
so that representatives of the nations of Europe could 
get together and discuss the possibilities of a settlement. 
Germany did not dare permit a day’s discussion. You 
know what happened. So soon as the world realized 
that an outlaw was at large the nations began, one by 
one, to draw together against her. We know for cer- 
tainty that if Germany had thought for a moment that 
Great Britain would go in with France and Russia she 
never would have undertaken the enterprise, and the 
League of Nations is meant as notice to all outlaw na- 
tions that not only Great Britain but the United States 
and the rest of the world will go in to check enterprises 
of that sort. And so the League of Nations is nothing . 
more nor less than the covenant that the world will 
always maintain the standards which it has now vindi- 
cated by some of the most precious blood ever spilt. 

The liberated peoples of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire and of the Turkish Empire call out to us for this 
thing. It has not arisen in the councils of statesmen. 
Europe is a bit sick at heart at this very moment because 
it sees that the statesmen have had no vision and that 
the only vision has been the vision of the people. Those 
who suffer see. Those against whom wrong is wrought 
know how desirable is the right of the righteous. Na- 
tions that have long been under the heel of Austria, 
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that have long cowered before the German, that have 
long suffered the indescribable agonies of being gov- 
erned by the Turk, have called out to the world genera- 
tion after generation for justice, liberation, and succor, 
and no cabinet in the world has heard them. Private 
organizations, pitying hearts, philanthropic men and 
women, have poured out their treasure in order to 
relieve these sufferings, but no nation has said to the 
nations responsible, ‘‘You must stop; this thing is intol- 
erable and we will not permit it.’ And the vision has 
been with the people. My friends, I wish you would 
reflect upon this proposition; the vision as to what is 
necessary for great reforms has seldom come from the 
top in the nations of the world. It has come from the 
need and aspiration and self-assertion of great bodies 
of men who meant to be free. And I can explain some 
of the criticisms which have been leveled against this 
great enterprise only by the supposition that men who 
utter the criticisms have never felt the great pulse of 
the heart of the world. 

And I am amazed—not alarmed but amazed—that 
there should be in some quarters such a comprehensive 
ignorance of the state of the world. These gentlemen 
do not know what the mind of men is just now. Every- 
body else does. I do not know where they have been 
closeted, I do not know by what influences they have 
been blinded, but I do know they have been separated 
from the general currents of the thought of mankind. 

And I want to utter this solemn warning, not in the 
way of a threat; the forces of the world do not threaten, 
they operate. The great tides of the world do not give 
notice that they are going to rise and run; they rise in 
their majesty and overwhelming might, and those who 
stand in the way are overwhelmed. Now the heart of 
the world is awake and the heart of the world must be 
satisfied. Do not let yourselves suppose for a moment 
that uneasiness in the populations of Europe is due en- 
tirely to economic causes or economic motives; some- 
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thing very much deeper underlies it all than that. They 
see that their Governments have never been able to 
defend them against intrigue or aggression, and that 
there is no force of foresight or of prudence in any mod- 
ern cabinet to stop war. And therefore they say, ‘“There 
must be some fundamental cause for this,’ and the fun- 
damental cause they are beginning to perceive to be that 
nations have stood singly or in little jealous groups 
against each other, fostering prejudice, increasing the 
danger of war rather than concerting measures to pre- 
vent it; and that if there is right in the world, if there 
is justice in the world, there is no reason why nations 
should be divided in support of justice. 

They are, therefore, saying if you really believe that 
there is a right, if you really believe that wars ought 
to be stopped, stop thinking about the rival interests 
of nations and think about men and women and chil- 
dren throughout the world. Nations are not made to 
afford distinction to their rulers by way of success in 
the maneuvers of politics; nations are meant, if they are 
meant for anything, to make the men, women, and chil- 
dren in them secure and happy and prosperous, and no 
nation has the right to set up its special interests against 
the interests and benefits of mankind, least of all this 
great Nation which we love. It was set up for the 
benefit of mankind; it was set up to illustrate the high- 
est ideals and to achieve the highest aspirations of 
men who wanted to be free; and the world—the world 
of to-day—believes that and counts on us, and would 
be thrown back into the blackness of despair if we 
deserted it. 

I have tried once and again, my fellow citizens, to 
say to little circles of friends or to larger bodies what 
seems to be the real hope of the peoples of Europe, and 
I tell you frankly I have not been able to do so, because 
when the thought tries to crowd itself into speech the 
profound emotion of the thing is too much; speech will 
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not carry. I have felt the tragedy of the hope of those 
suffering peoples. 

It is a tragedy because it is a hope which cannot be 
realized in its perfection; and yet I have felt besides its 
tragedy its compulsion, its compulsion upon every living 
man to exercise every influence that he has to the utmost 
to see that as little as possible of that hope is disap- 
pointed, because if men cannot now, after this agony of 
bloody sweat, come to their self-possession and see how 
to regulate the affairs of the world we will sink back 
into a period of struggle in which there will be no hope 
and therefore no mercy. There can be no mercy where 
there is no hope, for why should you spare another if 
you yourself expect to perish? Why should you be piti- 
ful if you can get no pity? Why should you be just if, 
upon every hand, you are put upon? 

There is another thing which I think the critics of this 
covenant have not observed. They not only have not 
observed the temper of the world but they have not even 
observed the temper of those splendid boys in khaki 
that they sent across the seas. I have had the proud 
consciousness of the reflected glory of those boys be- 
cause the Constitution made me their commander-in- 
chief, and they have taught me some lessons. When we 
went into the war we went into it on the basis of declara- 
tions which it was my privilege to utter because I be- 
lieved them to be an interpretation of the purpose and 
thought of the people of the United States. 

And those boys went over there with the feeling that 
they were sacredly bound to the realization of those 
ideals; that they were not only going over there to beat 
Germany; they were not going over there merely with 
resentment in their hearts against a particular outlaw 
nation; but that they were crossing those 3,000 miles 
cf sea in order to show to Europe that the United 
States, when it became necessary, would go anywhere 
where the rights of mankind were threatened. ‘They 
would not sit still in the trenches. They would not be 
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restrained by the prudence of experienced continental 
commanders. They thought they had come over there 
to do a particular thing, and they were going to do it 
and doit at once. And just as soon as that rush of spirit 
as well as the rush of body came in contact with the lines 
of the enemy they began to break, and they continued to 
break until the end. They continued to break, my fel- 
low citizens, not merely because of the physical force of 
those lusty youngsters but because of the irresistible 
spiritual force of the armies of the United States. It 
was that that they felt. It was that that awed them. 
It was that that made them feel if these youngsters ever 
got a foothold they could never be dislodged, and that 
therefore every foot of ground that they won was per- 
manently won for the liberty of mankind. 

And do you suppose that, having felt that crusading 
spirit of these youngsters who went over there not to 
glorify America but to serve their fellow men, I am 
going to permit myself for one moment to slacken in 
my effort to be worthy of them and of their cause? 
What I said at the opening I said with a deeper mean- 
ing than perhaps you have caught; I do not mean to 
come back until it’s over over there, and it must not be 
over until the nations of the world are assured of the 
permanency of peace. 

Gentlemen on this side of the water would be 
very much profited by getting into communication with 
some gentlemen on the other side of the water. We 
sometimes think, my fellow citizens, that the experi- 
enced statesmen of European nations are an unusually 
hardheaded set of men, by which we generally mean, 
although we do not admit it, they are a bit cynical; they 
say “This is a practical world,” by which you always 
mean that it is not an ideal world; that they do not 
believe things can be settled upon an ideal basis. Well, 
I never came into intimate contact with them before, 
but if they used to be that way they are not that way 
now. They have been subdued, if that was once their 
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temper, by the awful significance of recent events and 
the awful importance of what is to ensue, and there is 
not one of them with whom I have come in contact 
who does not feel he cannot in conscience return to his 
people from Paris unless he has done his utmost to do 
something more than attach his name to a treaty of 
peace. Every man in that conference knows the treaty 
of peace in itself will be inoperative, as Mr. Taft has 
said, without this constant support and energy of a great 
organization such as is supplied by the League of 
Nations. 

. And men who, when I first went over there, were 
skeptical of the possibility of forming a league of na- 
tions, admitted that if we could but form it it would 
be an invaluable instrumentality through which to secure 
the operation of the various parts of the treaty; and 
when that treaty comes back gentlemen on this side will 
find the Covenant not only in it, but so many threads of 
the treaty tied to the covenant that you cannot dissect 
the covenant from the treaty without destroying the 
whole vital structure. The structure of peace will not 
be vital without the League of Nations, and no man is 
going to bring back a cadaver with him. 

I must say that I have been puzzled by some of the 
criticisms—not by the criticisms themselves—I can un- 
derstand them perfectly even when there was no foun- 
dation for them—but by the fact of the criticism. I 
cannot imagine how these gentlemen can live and not 
live in the atmosphere of the world. I cannot imagine 
how they can live and not be in contact with the events 
of their times, and I particularly cannot imagine how 
they can be Americans and set up a doctrine of careful 
selfishness thought out to the last detail. I have heard 
no counsel of generosity in their criticism. I have 
heard no constructive suggestion. I have heard nothing 
except, “Will it not be dangerous to us to help the 
world?” It would be fatal to us not to help it. 

From being what I will venture to call the most fa- 
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mous and the most powerful nation in the world, we 
would of a sudden have become the most contemptible. 
So I did not need to be told, as I have been told, that 
the people of the United States would support this 
Covenant. I am an American and I knew they would. 
What a sweet revenge it is upon the world. They 
laughed at us once; they thought we did not mean our 
professions of principle. They thought so until April 
of 1917. It was hardly credible to them that we would 
do more than send a few men over and go through the 
forms of helping, and when they saw multitudes hasten- 
ing across the sea, and saw what those multitudes were 
eager to do when they got to the other side, they stood 
at amaze and said, ‘““The thing is real; this nation is the 
friend of mankind as it said it was.’’ The enthusiasm, 
the hope, the trust, the confidence in the future bred by 
that change of view are indescribable. Take an indi- 
vidual American and you may often find him selfish and 
confined to his special interests; but take the American 
in the mass and he is willing to die for an ideal. The 
sweet revenge therefore is this, that we believed in 
righteousness and now we are ready to make the su- 
preme sacrifice for it, the supreme sacrifice of throwing 
in our fortunes with the fortunes of men everywhere. 

Mr. Taft was speaking of Washington’s utterance 
about entangling alliances, and if he will permit me to 
say so, he put the exactly right interpretation upon what 
Washington said, the interpretation that is inevitable 
if you read what he said, as most of these gentlemen do 
not. And the thing that he longed for was just what 
we are now about to supply; an arrangement which will 
disentangle all the alliances in the world. 

Nothing entangles, nothing enmeshes a man except 
a selfish combination with somebody else. Nothing en- 
tangles a nation, hampers it, binds it, except to enter 
into a combination with some other nation against the 
other nations of the world. And this great disentangle- 
ment of all alliances is now to be accomplished by this 
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Covenant, because one of the Covenants is that no 
nation shall enter into any relationship with another 
nation inconsistent with the covenants of the League 
Nations. Nations promise not to have alliances. 
Nation promise not to make combinations against each 
other. Nations agree there shall be but one combina- 
tion, and that is the combination of all against the 
wrongdoer. 

And so I am going back to my task on the other side 
with renewed vigor. I had not forgotten what the spirit 
of the American people is. But I have been immensely 
refreshed by coming in contact with it again. I did not 
know how good home felt until I got here. 

The only place a man can feel at home is where 
nothing has to be explained to him. Nothing has to be 
explained to me in America, least of all the sentiment of 
the American people. I mean, about great fundamental 
things like this. There are many differences of judg- 
ment as to policy—and perfectly legitimate. Sometimes 
profound differences of judgment, but those are not 
differences of sentiment, those are not differences of 
purpose, those are not differences of ideals. And the 
advantage of not having to have anything explained to 
you is that you recognize a wrong explanation when you 
hear it. 

In a certain rather abandoned part of the frontier 
at one time it was said they found a man who told the 
truth; he was not found telling it, but he could tell it 
when he heard it. And I think I am in that situation 
with regard to some of the criticisms I have heard. 
They do not make any impression on me because I know 
there is no medium that will transmit them, that the 
sentiment of the country is proof against such narrow- 
ness and such selfishness as that. I commend these gen- 
tlemen to communion with their fellow citizens. 

What are we to say, then, as to the future? I think, 
my fellow citizens, that we can look forward to it with 
great confidence. I have heard cheering news since | 
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came to this side of the water about the progress that 
is being made in Paris towards the discussion and clarifi- 
cation of a great many difficult matters; and I believe 
settlements will begin to be made rather rapidly from 
this time on at those conferences. But what I believe— 
what I know as well as believe—is this: that the men 
engaged in those conferences are gathering heart as they 
go, not losing it; that they are finding community of 
purpose, community of ideal to an extent that perhaps 
they did not expect; and that amidst all the inter- 
play of influence—because it is infinitely complicated— 
amidst all the interplay of influence, there is a forward 
movement which is running towards the right. Men 
have at last perceived that the only permanent thing 
in the world is the right, and that a wrong settlement 
is bound to be a temporary settlement for the very best 
reason of all, that it ought to be a temporary settlement, 
and the spirits of men will rebel against it, and the spir- 
its of men are now in the saddle. 

When I was in Italy, a little limping group of wounded 
Italian soldiers sought an interview with me. I could 
not conjecture what it was they were going to say to me, 
and with the greatest simplicity, with touching sim- 
plicity, they presented me with a petition in favor of 
the League of Nations. 

Their wounded limbs, their impaired vitality, were 
the only argument they brought with them. It was a 
simple request that I lend all the influence that I might 
happen to have to relieve future generations of the sacri- 
fices that they had been obliged to make. That appeal 
has remained in my mind as I have ridden along the 
streets in European capitals and heard cries of the 
crowd, cries for the League of Nations from lips of peo- 
ple who, I venture to say, had no particular notion of 
how it was to be done, who were not ready to propose 
a plan for a League of Nations, but whose hearts said 
that something by way of a combination of all men 
everywhere must come out of this. As we drove along 
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country roads weak old women would come out and hold 
flowers to us. Why should they hold flowers up to 
strangers from across the Atlantic? Only because they 
believed that we were the messengers of friendship and 
of hope, and these flowers were their humble offerings 
of gratitude that friends from so great a distance should 
have brought them so great a hope. 

It is inconceivable that we should disappoint them, 
and we shall not. The day will come when men in Amer- 
ica will look back with swelling hearts and rising pride 
that they should have been privileged to make the sacri- 
fice which it was necessary to make in order to combine 
their might and their moral power with the cause of 
justice for men of every kind everywhere. 

God give us the strength and vision to do it wisely. 
God give us the privilege of knowing that we did it 
without counting the cost, and because we were true 
Americans, lovers of liberty and of right. 


DELIBERATE OBSTRUCTION IN THE 
SENATE 


STATEMENT ISSUED UPON THE ADJOURNMENT OF CON- 
GRESS, MARCH 4, 1919. FROM “OFFICIAL U. S. 
BULLELIN, NOW G52. 


GROUP of men in the Senate have deliberately 

chosen to embarrass the administration of the 
Government, to imperil the financial interests of the 
railway systems of the country, and to make arbitrary 
use of powers intended to be employed in the interests 
of the people. 

It is plainly my present duty to attend the Peace 
Conference in Paris. It is also my duty to be in close 
contact with the public business during a session of the 
Congress. I must make my choice between these two 
duties, and I confidently hope that the people of the 
country will think that I am making the right choice. 
It is not in the interest of the right conduct of public 
affairs that I should call the Congress in special session 
while it is impossible for me to be in Washington, be- 
cause of a more pressing duty elsewhere, to cooperate 
with the Houses. 

I take it for granted that the men who have ob- 
structed and prevented the passage of necessary legisla- 
tion have taken all of this into consideration and are 
willing to assume the responsibility of the impaired 
efhciency of the government and the embarrassed 
finances of the country during the time of my enforced 
absence. 
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LEAGUE AN INTEGRAL: PART OF 
TREATY (OF PEACE 


STATEMENT ISSUED IN PARIS,’ MARCH Is, 1919. FROM 
ORIGINAL IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


a HE President said to-day that the decision made 
at the Peace Conference at its plenary session, 
January 25, 1919, to the effect that the establishment 
of a League of Nations should be made an integral 
part of the Treaty of Peace, is of final force and that 
there is no basis whatever for the reports that a change 
in this decision was contemplated. 

The resolution on the League of Nations, adopted 
January 25, 1919, at the plenary session of the Peace 
Conference, was as follows: 


1. It is essential to the maintenance of the world settlement, which 
the associated nations are now met to establish, that a League of 
Nations be created to promote international codperation, to insure 
the fulfillment of accepted international obligations, and to provide 
safeguards against war. 

2. This League should be treated as an integral part of the 
general Treaty of Peace, and should be open to every civilized 
nation which can be relied upon to promote its objects. 

3. The members of the League should periodically meet in inter- 
national conference, and should have a permanent organization and 
secretariat to carry on the business of the League in the intervals 
between the conferences. ; 


1For full account of the origin of this statement, see Woodrow Wil- 
jon and World Settlement, vol 1, chap. xvii, by Ray Stannard Baker. 
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URGING MR. LLOYD GEORGE TO REMAIN 
IN PARIS 


JOINT LETTER TO THE ENGLISH PRIME “MINISTER, 
MARCH 17, 1919. FROM “OFFICIAL U. S. BULLE- 
TIN, NO. 566. 


EAR MR. PRIME MINISTER: 

It seems to us imperative, in order that the world 
may wait no longer for peace than is actually unavoid- 
able, that you should remain in Paris until the chief 
questions connected with the peace are settled, and we 
earnestly beg that you will do so. If you can arrange 
to remain for another two weeks we hope and believe 
that this all-important result can be attained. 

We write this with a full comprehension of the very 
urgent matters that are calling you to England, and 
with a vivid consciousness of the sacrifices we are asking 
you to make. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILrson, 
G. O. CLEMENCEAU, 
L. ORLANDO. 
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DEFENSE OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
COMMISSION 


STATEMENT ISSUED IN PARIS, MARCH 27, I919. FROM 
ORIGINAL IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


| ae VIEW of the very surprising impression which 

seems to exist in some quarters that it is the dis- 
cussions of the Commission on the League of Nations 
that are delaying the final formulation of peace, I am 
very glad to take the opportunity of reporting that the 
conclusions of this commission were the first to be laid 
before the Plenary Conference. They were reported 
on February 14, and the world has had a full month in 
which to discuss every feature of the draft Covenant 
then submitted. During the last few days the commis- 
sion has been engaged in an effort to take advantage of 
the criticisms which the publication of the Covenant 
has fortunately drawn out. A committee of the com- 
mission has also had the advantage of a conference 
with representatives of the neutral nations, who are 
evidencing a very deep interest and a practically unani- 
mous desire to allign themselves with the League. The 
revised Covenant is now practically finished. It is in 
the hands of a committee for the final process of draft- 
ing and will almost immediately be presented a second 
time to the public. 

The conferences of the commission have invariably 
been held at times when they could not interfere with 
the consultation of those who have undertaken to 
formulate the general conclusions of the Conference 
with regard to the many other complicated problems 
of peace, so that the members of the commission con- 
gratulate themselves on the fact that no part of their 
conferences has ever interposed any form of delay. 
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ITALIAN’ CLAIMS ON THE ADRIATIC 


MEMORANDUM SENT TO THE ITALIAN DELEGATION TO 
THE PEACE CONFERENCE, APRIL 14, 1919, MADE 
PUBLIC APRIL 30, I919. FROM ORIGINAL IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


ef HERE is no question to which I have given more 

careful or anxious thought than I have given to 
this, because in common with all my colleagues it 1s my 
earnest desire to see the utmost justice done to Italy. 
Throughout my consideration of it, however, I have felt 
that there was one matter in which I had no choice and 
could wish to have none. 

I felt bound to square every conclusion that I should 
reach as accurately as possible with the fourteen princi- 
ples of peace which I set forth in my address to the 
Congress of the United States on the eighth of January, 
1918, and in subsequent addresses. 

These fourteen points and the principles laid down 
in the subsequent addresses were formally adopted, with 
only a single reservation, by the Powers associated 
against Germany, and will constitute the basis of peace 
with Germany. I do not feel at liberty to suggest one 
basis for peace with Germany and another for peace 
with Austria. 

It will be remembered that in reply to a communica- 
tion from the Austrian Government offering to enter 
into negotiations for an armistice and peace on the basis 
of the fourteen points to which I have alluded, I said 
that there was one matter to which those points no 
longer applied. 

They had demanded autonomy for the several States 
which had constituted parts of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and I pointed out that it must now be left to 
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the choice of the people of those several countries what 
their destiny and political relations should be. 

They have chosen, with the sympathy of the whole 
world, to be set up as independent States. Their com- 
plete separation from Austria and the consequent com- 
plete dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire has 
given a new aspect and significance to the settlements 
which must be effected with regard at any rate to the 
eastern boundaries of Italy. 

Personally, I am quite willing that Italy should be 
accorded along the whole length of her northern fron- 
tier and wherever she comes into contact with Austrian 
territory all that was accorded her in the so-called Pact 
of London, but I am of the clear opinion that the Pact 
of London can no longer apply to the settlement of her 
eastern boundaries. 

The line drawn in the Pact of London was conceived 
for the purpose of establishing an absolutely adequate 
frontier of safety for Italy against any possible hostility 
or aggression on the part of Austria-Hungary. But 
Austria-Hungary no longer exists. 

These eastern frontiers will touch countries stripped 
of the military and naval power of Austria, set up in 
entire independence of Austria, and organized for the 
purpose of satisfying legitimate national aspirations, 
and created States not hostile to the new European 
order, but arising out of it, interested in its mainte- 
nance, dependent upon the cultivation of friendships, 
and bound to a common policy of peace and accommo- 
dation by the covenants of the League of Nations. 

It is with these facts in mind that I have approached 
the Adriatic question. It is commonly agreed, and I 
very heartily adhere to the agreement, that the ports of 
Trieste and Pola, and with them the greater part of the 
Istrian Peninsula, should be ceded to Italy, her eastern 
frontier running along the natural strategic line estab- 
lished by the physical conformation of the country, a 
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line which it has been attempted to draw with some 
degree of accuracy on the attached map. 

Within this line on the Italian side will lie consider- 
able bodies of non-Italian population, but their fortunes 
are so naturally linked by the nature of the country 
itself with the fortunes of the Italian people that I 
think their inclusion is fully justified. 

There would be no such justification, in my judgment, 
in including Fiume or any part of the coast lying to the 
south of Fiume within the boundaries of the Italian 
kingdom. 

I'iume is by situation and by all the circumstances 
of its development not an Italian but an international 
port, serving the countries to the east and north of the 
Gulf of Fiume. Just because it is an international port 
and cannot with justice be subordinated to any one 
sovereignty it is my clear judgment that it should enjoy 
a very considerable degree of genuine autonomy and 
that, while it should be included no doubt within the 
customs system of the new Jugo-Slav ‘State, it should 
nevertheless be left free in its own interest and in the 
interest of the States lying about it to devote itself to 
the service of the commerce which naturally and inevi- 
tably seeks an outlet or inlet at its port. 

The States which it serves will be new States. They 
will need to have complete confidence in their access to 
an outlet on the sea. The friendships and the connec- 
tions of the future will largely depend upon such an 
arrangement as I have suggested; and friendship, co- 
Operation, freedom of action, must underlie every ar- 
rangement of peace if peace is to be lasting. 

I believe that there will be common agreement that 
the Island of Lissa should be ceded to Italy and that 
she should retain the port of Volna. I believe that it 
will be generally agreed that the fortifications which 
the Austrian Government established upon the islands 
near the eastern coast of the Adriatic should be perma- 
nently dismantled under international guarantees, and 
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that the disarmament which is to be arranged under the 
League of Nations should limit the States on the east- 
ern coast of the Adriatic to only such minor naval forces 
as are necessary for policing the waters of the islands 
and the coast. 

These are the conclusions to which I am forced by 
‘the compulsion of the understandings which underlay 
the whole initiation of the present peace. No other 
conclusions seem to me susceptible of being rendered 
consistent with these understandings. They were un- 
derstandings accepted by the whole world, and bear 
with peculiar compulsion upon the United States because 
the privilege was accorded her of taking the initiative 
in bringing about the negotiations for peace and her 
pledges underlie the whole difficult business. 

And certainly Italy obtains under such a settlement 
the great historic objects which her people have so long 
had in mind. The historical wrongs inflicted upon her 
by Austria-Hungary and by a long series of unjust 
transactions which I hope will before long sink out of 
the memory of man are completely redressed. Nothing 
is denied her which will, complete her national unity. 

Here and there upon the islands of the Adriatic and 
upon the eastern coast of that sea there are settlements 
containing large Italian elements of population, but 
the pledges under which the new States enter the family 
of nations will abundantly safeguard the liberty, the 
development, and all the just rights of national or racial 
minorities, and back of these safeguards will always lie 
the watchful and sufficient authority of the League of 
Nations. 

And at the very outset we shall have avoided the 
fatal error of making Italy’s nearest neighbors on the 
east her enemies and nursing just such a sense of in- 
justice as has disturbed the peace of Europe for genera- 
tions together and played no small part in bringing on 
the terrible conflict through which we have just passed. 


INVITING THE GERMANS TO VERSAILLES 


FIRST OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE COUNCIL OF 
FOUR MADE BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES, APRIL 14, 1919. FROM ORIGINAL IN MR. ° 
WILSON’S FILES, CORRECTED BY HIM IN HIS OWN 
HAND. 


N VIEW of the fact that the questions which must 
be settled in the peace with Germany have been 
brought so near complete solution that they can now 
quickly be put through the final process of drafting, 
those who have been most constantly in conference 
about them have decided to advise that the German 
plenipotentiaries be invited to meet representatives of 
the associated belligerent nations at Versailles on the 
twenty-fifth of April. 

This does not mean that the many other questions 
connected with the general peace settlement will be in- 
terrupted or that their consideration, which has long 
been under way, will be retarded. On the contrary, 
it is expected that rapid progress will now be made with 
those questions, so that they may also presently be 
expected to be ready for final settlement. It is hoped 
that the questions most directly affecting Italy, espe- 
cially the Adriatic question, can now be brought to a 
speedy agreement. The Adriatic question will be given 
for the time precedence over other questions and 
pressed by continual study to its final stage. 

The settlements that belong especially to the treaty 
with Germany will in this way be got out of the way at 
the same time that all other settlements are being 
brought to a complete formulation. It is realized that 
though this process must be followed, all the questions 
of the present great settlement are parts of a single 
whole. 
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Se 
ON THE ITALIAN SETTLEMENT 


STATEMENT ISSUED AT PARIS,’ APRIL 23, 1919. FROM 
ORIGINAL IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


ie VIEW of the capital importance of the questions 
affected, and in order to throw all possible light 
upon what is involved in their settlement I hope that 
the following statement will contribute to the final 
formation of opinion and to a satisfactory solution. 

When Italy entered the war she entered upon the 
basis of a definite, but private, understanding with Great 
Britain and France, now known as the Pact of London. 
Since that time the whole face of circumstance has been 
altered. Many other powers, great and small, have 
entered the struggle, with no knowledge of that private 
understanding. The Austro-Hungarian Empire, then 
the enemy of Europe, and at whose expense the Pact of 
London was to be kept in the event of victory, has gone 
to pieces and no longer exists. Not only that. The 
several parts of that Empire, it is now agreed by Italy 
and all her associates, are to be erected into indepen- 
dent states and associated in a League of Nations, not 
with those who were recently our enemies, but with Italy 
herself and the powers that stood with Italy in the great 
war for liberty. We are to establish their liberty as 
well as our own. They are to be among the smaller 
states whose interests are henceforth to be as scrupu- 
lously safeguarded as the interests of the most power- 
ful states. 

The war was ended, moreover, by proposing to Ger- 
many an armistice and peace which should be founded 
on certain clearly defined principles which should set up 
a new order of right and justice. Upon those principles 


1For full account of the origin and results of this statement, see 
Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, vol. ii, chap. xxxii, by Ray 
Stannard Baker. 
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the peace with Germany has been conceived, not only, 
but formulated. Upon those principles it will be exe- 
cuted. We cannot ask the great body of powers to 
propose and effect peace with Austria and establish a 
new basis of independence and right in the states which 
originally constituted the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
and in the states of the Balkan group on principles of 
another kind. We must apply the same principles to 
the settlement of Europe in those quarters that we have 
applied in the peace with Germany. It was upon the 
explicit avowal of those principles that the initiative 
for peace was taken. It is upon them that the whole 
structure of peace must rest. 

If those principles are to be adhered to, Fiume must 
serve as the outlet and inlet of the commerce, not of 
Italy, but of the lands to the north and northeast of that 
port: Hungary, Bohemia, Rumania, and the states of 
the new Jugoslavic group. To assign Fiume to Italy 
would be to create the feeling that we had deliberately 
put the port upon which all these countries chiefly de- 
pend for their access to the Mediterranean in the hands 
of a power of which it did not form an integral part and 
whose sovereignty, if set up there, must inevitably seem 
foreign, not domestic or identified with the commercial 
and industrial life of the regions which the port must 
serve. It is for that reason, no doubt, that Fiume was 
not included in the Pact of London but there definitely 
assigned to the Croatians. 

And the reason why the line of the Pact of London 
swept about many of the islands of the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic and around the portion of the Dalma- 
tian coast which lies most open to that sea was not only 
that here and there on those islands and here and there 
on that coast there are bodies of people of Italian blood 
and connection, but also, and no doubt chiefly, because 
it was felt that it was necessary for Italy to have a foot- 
hold amidst the channels of the eastern Adriatic in 
order that she might make her own coasts safe against 
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the naval aggression of Austria-Hungary. But Austria- 
Hungary no longer exists. It is proposed that the 
fortifications which the Austrian government con- 
structed there shall be razed and permanently de- 
stroyed. It is part, also, of the new plan of European 
order which centers in the League of Nations that the 
new states erected there shall accept a limitation of 
armaments which puts aggression out of the question. 
There can be no fear of the unfair treatment of groups 
of Italian people there because adequate guarantees will 
be given, under international sanction, of equal and 
equitable treatment of all racial or national minorities. 

In brief, every question associated with this settle- 
ment wears a new aspect,—a new aspect given it by the 
very victory for right for which Italy has made the su- 
preme sacrifice of blood and treasure. Italy, along with 
the four other great powers, has become one of the 
chief trustees of the new order which she has played so 
honorable a part in establishing. 

And on the north and northeast her natural fron- 
tiers are completely restored, along the whole sweep of 
the Alps from northwest to southeast to the very end 
of the Istrian Peninsula, including all the great water- 
shed within which Trieste and Pola lie, and all the fair 
regions whose face nature has turned towards the great 
peninsula upon which the historic life of the Latin 
people has been worked out through centuries of fa- 
mous story ever since Rome was first set upon her seven 
hills. Her ancient unity is restored. Her lines are 
extended to the great walls which are her natural de- 
fense. It is within her choice to be surrounded by 
friends; to exhibit to the newly liberated peoples across 
the Adriatic that noblest quality of greatness, magna- 
nimity, friendly generosity, the preference of justice 
over interest. 

The nations associated with her, the nations that 
know nothing of the Pact of London or of any other 
special understanding that lies at the beginning of this 
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great struggle, and who have made their supreme sacri- 
fice also in the interest, not of national advantage or de- 
fense, but of the settled peace of the world, now unite 
with her older associates in urging her to assume a lead- 
ership which cannot be mistaken in the new order of 
Europe. America is Italy’s friend. Her people are 
drawn, millions strong, from Italy’s own fair country- 
sides. She is linked in blood as well as in affection with 
the Italian people. Such ties can never be broken. And 
America was privileged, by the generous commission of 
her associates in the war, to initiate the peace we are 
about to consummate,—to initiate it upon terms she had 
herself formulated and in which I was her spokesman. 
The compulsion is upon her to square every decision 
she takes a part in with those principles. She can do 
nothing else. She trusts Italy, and in her trust believes 
that Italy will ask nothing of her that cannot be made 
unmistakably consistent with these sacred obligations. 
Interest is not now in question, but the rights of peoples, 
of states new and old, of liberated peoples and peoples 
whose rulers have never accounted them worthy of 
right; above all, the right of the world to peace and 
to such settlements of interest as shall make peace 
secure. 

These, and these only, are the principles for which 
America has fought. These, and these only, are the 
principles upon which she can consent to make peace. 
Only upon these principles, she hopes and believes, will 
the people of Italy ask her to make peace. 


REVISED COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE FIFTH PLENARY SESSION OF THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE, UPON PRESENTING THE RE- 
VISED COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
PARIS, APRIL 28, 1919. 


Roe RESEDEN T+ 
When the text of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations was last laid before you I had the honor of 
reading the Covenant in extenso. I will not detain you 
to-day to read the Covenant as it has now been altered, 
but will merely take the liberty of explaining to you 
some of the alterations that have been made. 

The. report of the commission has been circulated. 
You yourselves have in hand the text of the Covenant, 
and will no doubt have noticed that most of the changes 
that have been made are mere changes of phraseology, 
not changes of substance, and that, besides that, most 
of the changes are intended to clarify the document, or, 
rather, to make explicit what we all have assumed was 
implicit in the document as it was originally presented 
to you. But I shall take the liberty of calling your 
attention to the new features such as they are. Some 
of them are considerable, the rest trivial. 

The first paragraph of Article I is new. In view of 
the insertion of the Covenant in the Peace Treaty, spe- 
cific provision as to the signatories of the treaty, who 
would become members of the League, and also as to 
neutral States to be invited to accede to the Covenant, 
were obviously necessary. The paragraph also pro- 
vides for the method by which a neutral State may ac- 
cede to the Covenant. 

The third paragraph of Article I is new, providing 
for the withdrawal of any member of the League on a 
notice given of two years. 
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The second paragraph of Article IV is new, provid- 
ing for a possible increase in the Council, should other 
powers be added to the League of Nations whose pres- 
ent accession is not anticipated. The two last para- 
graphs of Article IV are new, providing specifically for 
one vote for each member of the League in the Council 
which was understood before, and providing also for 
one representative of each member of the League. 

The first paragraph of Article V is new, expressly in- 
corporating the provision as to the unanimity of voting, 
which was at first taken for granted. 

The second paragraph of Article VI has had added 
to it that a majority of the Assembly must approve the 
appointment of the Secretary General. 

The first paragraph of Article VII names Geneva as 
the seat of the League and is followed by a second 
paragraph, which gives the Council power to establish 
the seat of the League elsewhere should it subsequently 
deem it necessary. 

The third paragraph of Article VII is new, establish- 
ing equality of employment of men and women—that is 
to say, by the League. 

The second paragraph of Article XIII is new, inas- 
much as it undertakes to give instances of disputes which 
are generally suitable for submission to arbitration, 
instances of what have latterly been called ‘‘justiciable” 
questions. 

The eighth paragraph of Article XV is new. This 
is the amendment regarding domestic jurisdiction, that 
where the Council finds that a question arising out of an 
international dispute affects matters which are clearly 
under the domestic jurisdiction of one or other of the 
parties, it report to that effect and make no recom- 
mendation. 

The last paragraph of Article XV is new, providing 
for an expulsion from the League in certain extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 

Article XXI is new. The second paragraph of Ar- 
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ticle XXII inserts the words with regard to manda- 
tories “and who are willing to accept it,” thus explicitly 
introducing the principle that a mandate cannot be 
forced upon a nation unwilling to accept it. 

Article XXIII is a combination of several former 
articles and also contains the following: A clause pro- 
viding for the just treatment of aborigines, a clause 
looking toward a prevention of the white slave traffic 
and the traffic in opium, and a clause looking toward 
progress in international prevention and control of 
disease. 

Article XXV specifically mentions the Red Cross as 
one of the international organizations which are to con- 
nect their work with the work of the League. 

Article XXVI permits the amendment of the Cove- 
nant by a majority of the States composing the Assem- 
bly, instead of three-fourths of the States, though it 
does not change the requirement in that matter with 
regard to the vote in the Council. 

The second paragraph of Article XXVI is also new 
and was added at the request of the Brazilian delega- 
tion, in order to avoid certain constitutional difficulties. 
It permits any member of the League to dissent from 
an amendment, the effect of such dissent being with- 
drawal from the League. 

And the annex is added giving the names of the sig- 
natories of the treaty, who become members, and the 
names of the States invited to accede to the Covenant. 
These are all the changes, I believe, which are of 
moment. 

Mr. President, I take the opportunity to move the 
following resolutions in order to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Covenant. You will notice that the Cove- 
nant provides that the first Secretary General shall be 
chosen by this conference. It also provides that the 
first choice of the four member States who are to be 
added to the five great powers on the Council is left to 
this conference. 
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I move, therefore, that the first Secretary General 
of the Council shall be the Honorable Sir James Eric 
Drummond, and, second, that until such time as the 
Assembly shall have selected the first four members of 
the League to be represented on the Council in accord- 
ance with Article IV of the Covenant, representatives of 
Belgium, Brazil, Greece and Spain shall be members; 
and, third, that the powers to be represented on the 
Council of the League of Nations are requested to name 
representatives who shall form a Committee of Nine to 
prepare plans for the organization of the League and 
for the establishment of the seat of the League and to 
make arrangements and to prepare the agenda for the 
first meeting of the Assembly, this committee to report 
both to the Council and to the Assembly of the League. 

I think it not necessary to call your attention to other 
matters we have previously discussed—the capital sig- 
nificance of this Covenant, the hopes which are enter- 
tained as to the effect it will have upon steadying the 
affairs of the world, and the obvious necessity that there 
should be a concert of the free nations of the world to 
maintain justice in international relations, the relations 
between people and between the nations of the world. 

If Baron Makino will pardon me for introducing a 
matter which I absent-mindedly overlooked, it is neces- 
sary for me to propose the alteration of several words 
in the first line of Article V. Let me say that in several 
parts of the treaty, of which this Covenant will form a 
part, certain duties are assigned to the Council of the 
League of Nations. In some instances it is provided 
that the action they shall take shall be by a majority 
vote. It is therefore necessary to make the Covenant 
conform with the other portions of the treaty by adding 
these words. I will read the first line and add the 
words: 


Except where otherwise expressly provided in this Covenant, or 
by the terms of this Treaty, decisions at any meeting of the Assembly 
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or of the Council shall require the agreement of all the members 
of the League represented at the meeting. 


“Except where otherwise expressly provided in this 
covenant”’ is the present reading, and I move the addi- 
tion of “or by the terms of this treaty.” With that 
addition, I move the adoption of the Covenant. 


THE SHANTUNG SETTLEMENT 


STATEMENT CABLED TO MR. TUMULTY, APRIL 30, 1919. 
FROM ORIGINAL IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


6 Bae Japanese-Chinese matter has been settled in a 
way which seems to me as satisfactory as could be 
got out of the tangle of treaties in which China herself 
was involved, and it is important that the exact facts 
should be known. I therefore send you the following 
for public use at such time as the matter may come 
under public discussion. In the treaty all the rights at 
Kiauchau and in Shantung Province belonging to Ger- 
many are to be transferred without reservation to 
Japan, but Japan voluntarily engages, in answer to 
questions put in conference, that it will be her imme- 
diate policy “‘to hand back the Shantung Peninsula in 
full sovereignty to China, retaining only the economic 
privileges granted to Germany and the right to estab- 
lish a settlement under the usual conditions at Tsingtao. 
Owners of the railway will use special police only to 
insure security for trafic. They will be used for no 
other purpose. The police force will be composed of 
Chinese, and such Japanese instructors as the directors 
of the railway may select will be appointed by the 
Chinese Government.” It was understood in addition 
that inasmuch as the sovereign rights receded to China 
were to be unqualified, all Japanese troops remaining 
on the peninsula should be withdrawn at the earliest 
possible time. Japan thus gets only such rights as an 
economic concessionaire as are possessed by one or two 
other great powers and are only too common in China, 
and the whole future relationship between the two coun- 
tries falls at once under the guarantee of the League of 
Nations of territorial integrity and political indepen- 
dence. I find a general disposition to look with favor 
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upon the proposal that at an early date through the 
mediation of the League of Nations all extraordinary 
foreign rights in China and all spheres of influence 
should be abrogated by the common consent of all the 
nations concerned. I regard the assurances given by 
Japan as very satisfactory in view of the complicated 
circumstances. Please do not give out any of the above 
as a quotation from me, but use it in some other form 
for public information at the right time. 
Wooprow WILson. 
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APPEAL FOR BOY SCOUTS 


PROCLAMATION ISSUED MAY I, 1919, DECLARING JUNE 
8 TO JUNE 14 BOY SCOUT WEEK. FROM “UNITED 
STATES, STATUTES AT) LARGE, (VOL. 41,:PTs 2; PP: 


1747-1748. 


6 bass Boy Scouts of America have rendered notable 
service to the Nation during the World War. 
They have done effective work in the Liberty Loan and 
War Savings campaigns, in discovering and reporting 
upon the black walnut supply, in cooperating with the 
Red Cross and other war-work agencies, in acting as 
dispatch bearers for the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, and in other important fields. The Boy Scouts 
have not only demonstrated their worth to the Nation, 
but have also materially contributed to a deeper appre- 
ciation by the American people of the higher concep- 
tions of patriotism and good citizenship. 

The Boy Scout movement should not only be pre- 
served, but strengthened. It deserves the support of 
all public-spirited citizens. The available means for 
the Boy Scout movement have thus far sufficed for the 
organization and training of only a small proportion of 
the boys of the country. There are approximately 10,- 
000,000 boys in the United States, between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-one. Of these only 375,000 are 
enrolled as members of the Boy Scouts of America. 

America cannot acquit herself commensurately with 
her power and influence in the great period now facing 
her and the world unless the boys of America are given 
better opportunities than heretofore to prepare them- 
selves for the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Every nation depends for its future upon the proper 
training and development of its youth. The American 
boy must have the best training and discipline our great 
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democracy can provide if America is to maintain her 
ideals, her standards, and her influence in the world. 

The plan, therefore, for a Boy Scout week during 
which a universal appeal will be made to all Americans 
to supply the means to put the Boy Scouts of America 
in a position to carry forward effectively and continu- 
ously the splendid work they are doing for the youth 
of America, should have the unreserved support of the 
Nation. 

Therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby recommend that 
the period beginning Sunday, June 8, to Flag Day, June 
14, be observed as Boy Scout Week through the United 
States for the purpose of strengthening the work of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

I earnestly recommend that, in every community, a 
Citizens’ Committee, under the leadership of a Na- 
tional Citizens’ Committee, be organized to codperate 
in carrying out a program for a definite recognition of 
the effective services rendered by the Boy Scouts of 
America; for a survey of the facts relating to the boy- 
hood of each community, in order that with the codp- 
eration of churches, schools and other organizations 
definitely engaged in work for boys, adequate provision 
may be made for extending the Boy Scout program to 
a larger proportion of American boyhood. 

The Boy Scout movement offers unusual opportunity 
for volunteer service. It needs men to act as commit- 
teemen and as leaders of groups of boys. I hope that 
all who can will enlist for such personal service, enroll 
as associate members and give all possible financial as- 
sistance to this worthy organization of American boy- 
hood. Anything that is done to increase the effective- 
ness of the Boy Scouts of America will be a genuine 
contribution to the welfare of the Nation. 


BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL LAW 
SOCIETY 


ADDRESS AT PARIS, MAY 9, I919. FROM THE NEW YORK 
“TIMES,” MAY II, I919. 


I ESTEEM it a very great pleasure to find myself in 

this distinguished company and in this companion- 
ship of letters. Sir Thomas‘ has been peculiarly gener- 
ous, as have the gentlemen at the other end of the table, 
in what they have said of me, but they have given me 
too high a role to play up to. It is particularly difficult 
to believe oneself to be what has been described in so 
intimate a company as this. When a great body of peo- 
ple is present, one can assume a pose which is impossible 
when there is so small a number of critical eyes looking 
directly at you. 

And yet there was one part of Sir Thomas’s generous 
interpretation which was true. What I have tried to do, 
and what I have said in speaking for America, was to 
speak the mind of America, to speak the impulse and 
the principles of America. And the only proof I have 
of my success is that the spirit of America responded— 
responded without stint or limit—and proved that it 
was ready to do that thing which I was privileged to call 
upon it to do. 

And we have illustrated in this spirit of America 
something which perhaps may serve as a partial guide 
for the future. May I say that one of the things that 
has disturbed me in recent months is the unqualified 
hope that men have entertained everywhere of immedi- 
ate emancipation from the things that have hampered 
and oppressed them. You cannot in human experience 
rush into the light. You have to go through the twilight 
into the broadening day before the noon comes and the 


*Sir Thomas Barclay, President of the International Law Society. 
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full sun is on the landscape; and we must see to it that 
those who hope are not disappointed, by showing them 
the processes by which that hope must be realized— 
processes of law, processes of slow disentanglement 
from the many things that have bound us in the past. 

You cannot throw off the habits of society immedi- 
ately any more than you can throw off the habits of the 
individual immediately. They must be slowly got rid of, 
or, rather, they must be slowly altered. They must be 
slowly adapted, they must be slowly shapen to the new 
ends for which we would use them. That is the process 
of law, if law is intelligently conceived. 

I thought it a privilege to come here to-night, because 
your studies were devoted to one of the things which 
will be of most consequence to men in the future, the 
intelligent development of international law. In one 
sense, this great, unprecedented war was fought to give 
validity to international law, to prove that it has a real- 
ity which no nation could afford to disregard; that, 
while it did not have the ordinary sanctions, while there 
was no international authority as yet to enforce it, it 
nevertheless had something behind it which was greater 
than that, the moral rectitude of mankind. 

If we can now give to international law the kind of 
vitality which it can have only if it is a real expres- 
sion of our moral judgment, we shall have completed 
in some sense the work which this war was intended to 
emphasize. 

International law has perhaps sometimes been a little 
too much thought out in the closet. International law 
has—may I say it without offense ?—been handled too 
exclusively by lawyers. Lawyers like definite lines. They 
like systematic arrangements. They are uneasy if they 
depart from what was done yesterday. They dread ex- 
periments. They like charted seas and, if they have no 
charts, hardly venture to undertake the voyage. 

Now we must venture upon uncharted seas, to some 
extent, in the future. In the new League of Nations 
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we are starting out on uncharted seas, and therefore 
we must have, I will not say the audacity, but the steadi- 
ness of purpose which is necessary in such novel circum- 
stances. And we must not be afraid of new things, at 
the same time that we must not be intolerant of old 
things. We must weave out of the old materials the new 
garments which it is necessary that men should wear. 

It is a great privilege if we can do that kind of think- 
ing for mankind—human thinking, thinking that is 
made up of comprehension of the needs of mankind. 
And when I think of mankind, I must say I do not 
always think of well-dressed persons. Most persons are 
not well dressed. The heart of the world is under very 
plain jackets, the heart of the world is at very simple 
firesides, the heart of the world is in very humble cir- 
cumstances; and, unless you know the pressure of life 
of the humbler classes, you know nothing of life what- 
ever. Unless you know where the pinch comes you do 
not know what the pulse has to stand, you do not know 
what strain the muscles have to bear, you do not know 
what trial the nerves have to go through to hold on. 

To hold on where there is no glee in life is the hard 
thing. Those of us who can sit sometimes at leisure and 
read pleasant books and think of the past, the long past, 
that we have no part in, and project the long future— 
we are not specimens of mankind. The specimens of 
mankind have not time to do that, and we must use our 
leisure when we have it to feel with them and think for 
them, so that we can translate their desire into a fact, 
so far as that is possible, and see that that most compli- 
cated and elusive of all things which we call justice is 
accomplished. An easy word to say, and a noble word 
upon the tongue, but one of the most difficult enterprises 
of the human spirit! 

It is hard to be just to those with whom you are inti- 
mate; how much harder it is to conceive the problems 
of those with whom you are not intimate, and be just 
to them. To live and let live, to work for people and 
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with people, is at the bottom of the kind of experience 
which must underlie justice. 

The sympathy that has the slightest touch of conde- 
scension in it has no touch of helpfulness about it. If 
you are aware of stooping to help a man, you cannot 
help him. You must realize that he stands on the same 
earth with yourself and has a heart like your own, and 
that you are helping him, standing on that common level 
and using that common impulse of humanity. 

In a sense the old enterprise of national law is played 
out. I mean that the future of mankind depends more 
upon the relations of nations to one another, more upon 
the realization of the common brotherhood of mankind, 
than upon the separate and selfish development of na- 
tional systems of law; so that the men who can, if I may 
express it so, think without language, think the common 
thoughts of humanity, are the men who will be most 
serviceable in the immediate future. 

God grant that there may be many of them, that 
many men may see this hope and wish to advance it, and 
that the plain men everywhere may know that there is 
no language of society in which he has no brothers or 
co-laborers, in order to reach the great ends of equity - 
and of high justice. 


“THAT QUICK COMRADESHIP OF LETTERS” 


ADDRESS AT THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, PARIS, MAY I0, 
1919. FROM ORIGINAL IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


[* IS with the keenest sense of gratification and pleas- 
ure that I find myself in this company. You have 
not only said that I was at home here, but you have 
made me feel at home, sir, by the whole tone and tenor 
of your cordial welcome. I should in one sense in any 
case have felt at home, because I am more or less 
familiar with the works of the members of this Insti- 
tute. I have worked in the same field. I have felt that 
quick comradeship of letters which is a very real com- 
radeship, because it is a comradeship of thought and of 
principle. Therefore, I was prepared to feel at home 
in the company of men who have worked as I have ina 
common field. 

Fortunately, sir, there is one thing which does not 
. excite the jealousy of nations against one another. That 
is the distinction of thought, the distinction of literature, 
the achievement of the mind. Nations have always 
cheered one another in these accomplishments rather 
than envied one another. Their rivalry has been a 
generous rivalry, and never an antagonistic rivalry. 
They have coéperated in the fields of thought as they 
have not coOdperated in other fields. Therefore, this is 
an old association of sentiment and of principle into 
which you have permitted me to enter. I would have 
liked very much sooner to take my actual seat in this 
company, except that I wanted to deserve your confi- 
dence by preferring my duty to my privilege. I wanted 
to be certain that I was not neglecting the things that 
you as well as my fellow countrymen would wish me to 
do in order to have the pleasure of being here in your 
presence and receiving a greeting, as well as giving to 
you my own very cordial greeting and adherence. 
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I have had in recent months one very deep sense of 
privilege. I have been keenly aware that there have 
been times when the peoples of Europe have not under- 
stood the people of the United States. We have been 
too often supposed to be a people devoted chiefly, if not 
entirely, to material enterprises. We have been sup- 
posed, in the common phrase, to worship the almighty 
dollar. We have accumulated wealth, sir, we have de- 
voted ourselves to material enterprises, with extraordi- 
nary success, but there has underlain all of that all the 
time a common sense of humanity and a common sym- 
pathy with the high principles of justice, which have 
never grown dim in the field even of enterprise; and it 
has been my very great joy in these recent months to 
interpret the people of the United States to the people 
of the world. I have not done more, sir. I have not 
uttered in my public capacity my own private thoughts. 
I have uttered what I knew to be the thoughts of the 
great people whom I represent. I have uttered the 
things that have been stored up in their heart and pur- 
pose from the time of our birth as a nation. We came 
into the world consecrated to liberty, and whenever we 
see the cause of liberty imperilled we are ready to cast 
in our lot in common with the lot of those whose liberty 
is threatened. ‘This is the spirit of the people of the 
United States, and they have been privileged to send 
two million men over here to tell you so. It has been 
their great privilege not merely to tell you so in words, 
but to tell you so in men and material,—the pouring 
cut of their wealth and the offering of their blood. 

So may I not take to myself the pleasant thought that 
in joining this company I am joining it in some sense as 
a representative of the people of the United States? 
Because my studies in the field of political science, sir, 
have been hardly more than my efforts as a public man. 
They have constituted an attempt to put into the words 
cf learning the thoughts of a nation, the attitude of a 
people towards public affairs. A great many of my 
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colleagues in American university life got their training 
even in political science, as so many men in the civil 
sciences did, in Germanuniversities. I have been obliged 
at various times to read a great deal of bad German, 
dificult German, awkward German, and I have been 
aware that the thought was as awkward as the phrase, 
that the thought was rooted in a fundamental miscon- 
ception of the state and of the political life of people. 
And it has been a portion of my effort to disengage the 
thought of American university teachers from this mis- 
euided instruction which they have received on this side 
of the sea. Their American spirit emancipated most of 
them as a matter of course, but the form of the thought 
sometimes misled them. They spoke too often of the 
State as a thing which could ignore the individual, as a 
thing which was privileged to dominate the fortune of 
men by a sort of inherent and sacred authority. Now, 
as an utter democrat I have never been able to accept 
that view of the State. My view of the State is that it 
must stoop and listen to what I have to say, no matter 
how humble I am, and that each man has the right to 
have his voice heard and his counsel heeded, in so far 
as it is worthy of heed. 

I have always been among those who believed that 
the greatest freedom of speech was the greatest safety, 
because if a man is a fool, the best thing to do is to 
encourage him to advertise the fact by speaking. It 
cannot be so easily discovered if you allow him to re- 
main silent and look wise, but if you let him speak, the 
secret is out and the world knows that he is a fool. So 
it is by the exposure of folly that it is defeated; not 
by the seclusion of folly, and in this free air of free 
speech men get into that sort of communication with 
one another which constitutes the basis of all common 
achievement. France through many vicissitudes and 
through many bitter experiences found the way to this 
sort of freedom, and now she stands at the front of the 
world as the representative of constitutional liberty. 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS AFTER THE WAR 


MESSAGE COMMUNICATED BY CABLE TO THE TWO HOUSES 
OF CONGRESS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE FIRST SES- 
SION OF THE SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, MAY 20, I9Ig. 
FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION IN MR. 
WILSON’S, FILES. 


I DEEPLY regret my inability to be present at the 

opening of the extraordinary session of the Con- 
gress. It still seems to be my duty to take part in the 
counsels of the Peace Conference and contribute what I 
can to the solution of the innumerable questions to 
whose settlement it has had to address itself: for they 
are questions which affect the peace of the whole world 
and from them, therefore, the United States cannot 
stand apart. I deemed it my duty to call the Congress 
together at this time because it was not wise to postpone 
longer the provisions which must be made for the sup- 
port of the government. Many of the appropriations 
which are absolutely necessary for the maintenance of 
the government and the fulfillment of its varied obliga- 
tions for the fiscal year 1919-1920 have not yet been 
made; the end of the present fiscal year is at hand; and 
action upon these appropriations can no longer be pru- 
dently delayed. It is necessary, therefore, that I should 
immediately call your attention to this critical need. It 
is hardly necessary for me to urge that it may receive 
your prompt attention. 

I shall take the liberty of addressing you on my return 
on the subjects which have most engrossed our attention 
and the attention of the world during these last anxious 
months, since the armistice of last November was signed, 
the international settlements which must form the sub- 
ject matter of the present treaties of peace and of our 
national action in the immediate future. It would be 
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premature to discuss them or to express a judgment 
about them before they are brought to their complete 
formulation by the agreements which are now being 
sought at the table of the Conference. I shall hope to 
lay them before you in their many aspects so soon as 
arrangements have been reached. 

I hesitate to venture any opinion or press any recom- 
mendation with regard to domestic legislation while 
absent from the United States and out of daily touch 
with intimate sources of information and counsel. I am 
conscious that I need, after so long an absence from 
Washington, to seek the advice of those who have re- 
mained in constant contact with domestic problems and 
who have known them close at hand from day to day; 
and I trust that it will very soon be possible for me to 
do so. But there are several questions pressing for con- 
sideration to which I feel that I may, and indeed must, 
even now direct your attention, if only in general terms. 
In speaking of them I shall, I dare say, be doing little 
more than speak your own thoughts. I hope that I shall 
speak your own judgment also. 

The question which stands at the front of all others 
in every country amidst the present great awakening is 
the question of labor; and perhaps I can speak of it with 
as great advantage while engrossed in the consideration 
of interests which affect all countries alike as I could at 
home and amidst the interests which naturally most 
affect my thought, because they are the interests of our 
own people. 

By the question of labor I do not mean the question 
of efficient industrial production, the question of how 
labor is to be obtained and made effective in the great 
process of sustaining populations and winning success 
amidst commercial and industrial rivalries. I mean that 
much greater and more vital question, how are the men 
and women who do the daily labor of the world to 
obtain progressive improvement in the conditions of 
their labor, to be made happier, and to be served better 
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by the communities and the industries which their labor 
sustains and advances? How are they to be given their 
right advantage as citizens and human beings ? 

We cannot go any further in our present direction. 
We have already gone too far. We cannot live our 
right life as a nation or achieve our proper success as an 
industrial community if capital and labor are to continue 
to be antagonistic instead of being partners. If they 
are to continue to distrust one another and contrive how 
they can get the better of one another. Or, what per- 
haps amounts to the same thing, calculate by what form 
and degree of coercion they can manage to extort on the 
one hand work enough to make enterprise profitable, on 
the other justice and fair treatment enough to make life 
tolerable. That bad road has turned out a blind alley. 
It is no thoroughfare to real prosperity. We must find 
another, leading in another direction and to a very dif- 
ferent destination. It must lead not merely to accom. 
modation but also to a genuine coéperation and part- 
nership based upon a real community of interest and 
participation in control. 

There is now in fact a real community of interest 
between capital and labor, but it has never been made 
evident in action. It can be made operative and mani- 
fest only in a new organization of industry. The genius 
of our business men and the sound practical sense of 
our workers can certainly work such a partnership out 
when once they realize exactly what it is that they seek 
and sincerely adopt a common purpose with regard to it. 

Labor legislation lies, of course, chiefly with the 
states; but the new spirit and method of organization 
which must be effected are not to be brought about by 
legislation so much as by the common counsel and volun- 
tary cooperation of capitalist, manager, and workman. 
Legislation can go only a very little way in commanding: 
what shall be done. The organization of industry is a 
matter of corporate and individual initiative and of 
practical business arrangement. Those who really desire 
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a new relationship between capital and labor can read- 
ily find a way to bring it about; and perhaps Federal 
legislation can help more than state legislation could. 
The object of all reform in this essential matter must 
be the genuine democratization of industry, based upon 
a full recognition of the right of those who work, in 
whatever rank, to participate in some organic way 
in every decision which directly affects their welfare or 
the part they are to play in industry. Some positive 
legislation is practicable. The Congress has already 
shown the way to one reform which should be world- 
wide, by establishing the eight-hour day as the standard 
day in every field of labor over which it can exercise 
control. It has sought to find the way to prevent child 
labor, and will, I hope and believe, presently find it. It 
has served the whole country by leading the way in 
developing the means of preserving and safeguarding 
life,and health in dangerous industries. It can now help 
in the difficult task of giving a new form and spirit to 
industrial organization by coérdinating the several agen- 
cies of conciliation and adjustment which have been 
brought into existence by the difficulties and mistaken 
policies of the present management of industry, and by 
setting up and developing new Federal agencies of ad- 
vice and information which may serve as a clearing- 
house for the best experiments and the best thought on 
this great matter, upon which every thinking man must 
be aware that the future development of society directly 
depends. Agencies of international counsel and sugges- 
tion are presently to be created in connection with the 
League of Nations in this very field; but it is national 
action and the enlightened policy of individuals, cor- 
porations, and societies within each nation that must 
bring about the actual reforms. The members of the 
committees on labor in the two houses will hardly need 
suggestions from me as to what means they shall seek to 
make the Federal Government the agent of the whole 
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Nation in pointing out and, if need be, guiding the proc- 
ess of reorganization and reform. 

I am sure that it is not necessary for me to remind 
you that there is one immediate and very practical ques- 
tion of labor that we should meet in the most liberal 
spirit. We must see to it that our returning soldiers are 
assisted in every practicable way to find the places for 
which they are fitted in the daily work of the country. 
This can be done by developing and maintaining upon 
an adequate scale the admirable organization created 
by the Department of Labor for placing men seeking 
work; and it can also be done, in at least one very great 
field, by creating new opportunities for individual enter- 
prise. The Secretary of the Interior has pointed out 
the way by which returning soldiers may be helped 
to find and take up land in the hitherto undeveloped 
regions of the country which the Federal Government 
has already prepared or can readily prepare for cultiva- 
tion and also on many of the cutover or neglected areas 
which lie within the limits of the older states; and I 
once more take the liberty of recommending very urg- 
ently that his plans shall receive the immediate and sub- 
stantial support of the Congress. 

Peculiar and very stimulating conditions await our 
commerce and industrial enterprise in the immediate 
future. Unusual opportunities will presently present 
themselves to our merchants and producers in foreign 
markets, and large fields for profitable investment will 
be opened to our free capital. But it is not only of that 
that I am thinking; it is not chiefly of that that I am 
thinking. Many great industries prostrated by the war 
wait to be rehabilitated, in many parts of the world 
where what will be lacking is not brains or willing hands 
or organizing capacity or experienced skill, but machin- 
ery and raw materials and capital. I believe that our 
business men, our merchants, our manufacturers and 
our capitalists will have the vision to see that prosperity 
in one part of the world ministers to prosperity every- 
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where: that there is in a very true sense a solidarity of 
interest throughout the world of enterprise, and that 
our dealings with the countries that have need of our 
products and our money will teach them to deem us 
more than ever friends whose necessities we seek in the 
right way to serve. 

Our new merchant ships, which have in some quarters 
been feared as destructive rivals, may prove helpful 
rivals, rather, and common servants, very much needed 
and very welcome. Our great shipyards, new and old, 
will be so opened to the use of the world that they will 
prove immensely serviceable to every maritime people 
in restoring, much more rapidly than would otherwise 
have been possible, the tonnage wantonly destroyed in 
the war. I have only to suggest that there are many 
points at which we can facilitate American enterprise 
in foreign trade by opportune legislation and make it 
easy for American merchants to go where they will be 
welcomed as friends rather than as dreaded antagonists. 
America has a great and honorable service to perform in 
bringing the commercial and industrial undertakings of 
the world back to their old scope and swing again, and 
putting a solid structure of credit under them. All 
our legislation should be friendly to such plans and 
purposes. . 

And credit and enterprise alike will be quickened by 
timely and helpful legislation with regard to taxation. 
I hope that the Congress will find it possible to under- 
take an early reconsideration of Federal taxes, in order 
to make our system of taxation more simple and easy 
of administration and the taxes themselves as little bur- 
densome as they can be made and yet suffice to support 
the Government and meet all its obligations. The fig- 
ures to which those obligations have arisen are very 
great indeed, but they are not so great as to make it 
dificult for the Nation to meet them, and meet them, 
perhaps, in a single generation, by taxes which will 
neither crush nor discourage. These are not so great 
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as they seem, not so great as the immense sums we have 
had to borrow, added to the immense sums we have had 
to raise by taxation, would seem to indicate; for a very 
large proportion of those sums were raised in order that 
they might be loaned to the governments with which we 
were associated in the war, and those loans will, of 
course, constitute assets, not liabilities, and will not have 
to be taken care of by our taxpayers. 

The main thing we shall have to care for is that our 
taxation shall rest as lightly as possible on the produc- 
tive resources of the country, that its rates shall be 
stable, and that it shall be constant in its revenue-yield- 
ing power. We have found the main sources from which 
it must be drawn. I take it for granted that its main- 
stays will henceforth be the income tax, the excess profits 
tax, and the estate tax. All these can so be adjusted 
to yield constant and adequate returns and yet not con- 
stitute a too grievous burden on the taxpayer. A revi- 
sion of the income tax has already been provided for by 
the act of 1918, but I think you will find that further 
changes can be made to advantage both in the rates of 
the tax and in the method of its collection. The excess 
profits tax need not long be maintained at the rates 
which were necessary while the enormous expenses of 
the war had to be borne; but it should be made the basis 
of a permanent system which will reach undue profits 
without discouraging the enterprise and activity of our 
business men. The tax on inheritances ought, no doubt, 
to be reconsidered in its relation to the fiscal systems of 
the several states, but it certainly ought to remain a 
permanent part of the fiscal system of the Federal 
Government also. 

Many of the minor taxes provided for in the revenue 
legislation of 1917 and 1918, though no doubt made © 
necessary by the pressing necessities of the war time, 
can hardly find sufficient justification under the easier 
circumstances of peace, and can now happily be got rid 
of. Among these, I hope you will agree, are the excises 
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upon various manufacturers and the taxes upon retail 
sales. They are unequal in the incidence on different 
industries and on different individuals. Their collection 
is dificult and expensive. Those which are levied upon 
articles sold at retail are largely evaded by the readjust- 
ment of retail prices. On the other hand, I should 
assume that it is expedient to maintain a consider- 
able range of indirect taxes; and the fact that alcoholic 
liquors wiil presently no longer afford a source of reve- 
nue by taxation makes it the more necessary that the 
field should be carefully restudied in order that equiva- 
lent sources of revenue may be found which it will be 
legitimate, and not burdensome, to draw upon. But 
you have at hand in the Treasury Department many 
experts who can advise you upon the matters much bet- 
ter thanI can. I can only suggest the lines of a perma- 
nent and workable system, and the placing of the taxes 
where they will least hamper the life of the people. 
There is, fortunately, no occasion for undertaking in 
the immediate future any general revision of our system 
of import duties. No serious danger of foreign compe- 
tition now threatens American industries. Our country 
has emerged from the war less disturbed and less weak: 
ened than any of the European countries which are our 
competitors in manufacture. Their industrial establish- 
ments have been subjected to greater strain than ours, 
their labor force to a more serious disorganization, and 
this is clearly not the time to seek an organized advan- 
tage. The work of mere reconstruction will, I am 
afraid, tax the capacity and the resources-of their people 
for years to come. So far from there being any danger 
or need of accentuated foreign competition, it is likely 
that the conditions of the next few years will greatly 
facilitate the marketing of American manufactures 
abroad. Least of all should we depart from the policy 
adopted in the Tariff Act of 1913, of permitting the 
free entry into the United States of the raw materials 
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needed to supplement and enrich our own abundant 
supplies. 

Nevertheless, there are parts of our tariff system 
which need prompt attention. The experiences of the 
war have made it plain that in some cases too great 
reliance on foreign supply is dangerous, and that in 
determining certain parts of our tariff policy domestic 
considerations must be borne in mind which are political 
as well as economic. Among the industries to which 
special consideration should be given is that of the man- 
ufacture of dyestuffs and related chemicals. Our com- 
plete dependence upon German supplies before the war 
made the interruption of trade a cause of exceptional 
economic disturbance. The close relation between the 
manufacturer of dyestuffs, on the one hand, and of ex- 
plosives and poisonous gases, on the other, moreover, 
has given the industry an exceptional significance and 
value. Although the United States will gladly and 
unhesitatingly join in the program of international dis- 
armament, it will, nevertheless, be a policy of obvious 
prudence to make certain of the successful maintenance 
of many strong and well-equipped chemical plants. The 
German chemical industry, with which we will be 
brought into competition, was and may well be again, 
a thoroughly knit monopoly capable of exercising a com- 
petition of a peculiarly insidious and dangerous kind. 

The United States should, moreover, have the means 
of properly protecting itself whenever our trade is dis- 
criminated against by foreign nations, in order that we 
may be assured of that equality of treatment which we 
hope to accord and to promote the world over. Our 
tariff laws as they now stand provide no weapon of 
retaliation in case other governments should enact legis- 
lation unequal in its bearing on our products as com- 
pared with the products of other countries. Though we 
are as far as possible from desiring to enter upon any 
course of retaliation, we must frankly face the fact that 
hostile legislation by other nations is not beyond the 
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range of possibility, and that it may have to be met by 
counter legislation. This subject, has, fortunately, been 
exhaustively investigated by the United States Tariff 
Commission. A recent report of that Commission has 
shown very clearly that we lack and that we ought to 
have the instruments necessary for the assurance of 
equal and equitable treatment. The attention of the 
Congress has been called to this matter on past occa- 
sions, and the past measures which are now recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission are substantially the 
same that have been suggested by previous administra- 
tions. I recommend that this phase of the tariff ques- 
tion receive the early attention of the Congress. 

Will you not permit me, turning from these matters, 
to speak once more and very earnestly of the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution which would extend the 
suffrage to women and which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the last session of the Congress? It 
seems to me that every consideration of justice and 
of public advantage calls for the immediate adoption 
of that amendment and its submission forthwith to the 
legislatures of the several states. Throughout all the 
world this long-delayed extension of the suffrage is 
looked for; in the United States, longer, I believe, than 
anywhere else, the necessity for it, and the immense 
advantage of it to the national life, has been urged and 
debated, by women and men who saw the need for it 
and urged the policy of it when it required steadfast 
courage to be so much beforehand with the common 
conviction; and I, for one, covet for our country the dis- 
tinction of being among the first to act ina great reform. 

The telegraph and telephone lines will of course be 
returned to their owners so soon as the retransfer can 
be effected without administrative confusion, so soon, 
that is, as the change can be made with least possible 
inconvenience to the public and to the owners them- 
selves. The railroads will be handed over to their own- 
ers at the end of the calendar year; if I were in immedi- 
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ate contact with the administrative questions which must 
govern the retransfer of the telegraph and telephone 
lines, I could name the exact date for their return also. 
Until I am in direct contact with the practical questions 
involved I can only suggest that in the case of the tele- 
graphs and telephones, as in the case of the railways, 
it is clearly desirable in the public interest that some 
legislation should be considered which may tend to make 
of these indispensable instrumentalities of our modern 
life a uniform and coordinated system which will afford 
those who use them as complete and certain means of 
communication with all parts of the country as has so 
long been afforded by the postal system of the Govern- 
ment, and at rates as uniform and intelligible. Expert 
advice is, of course, available in this very practical mat- 
ter, and the public interest is manifest. Neither the 
telegraph nor the telephone service of the country can 
be said to be in any sense a national system. There are 
many confusions and inconsistencies of rates. The sci- 
entific means by which communication by such instru- 
mentalities could be rendered more thorough and satis- 
factory has not been made full use of. An exhaustive 
study of the whole question of electrical communication 
and of the means by which the central authority of the 
Nation can be used to unify and improve it, if under- 
taken, by the appropriate committees of the Congress, 
would certainly result, indirectly even if not directly, in 
a great public benefit. 

The demobilization of the military forces of the coun- 
try has progressed to such a point that it seems to me 
entirely safe now to remove the ban upon the manufac- 
ture and sale of wines and beers, but I am advised that 
without further legislation I have not the legal authority 
to remove the present restrictions. I therefore recom- 
mend that the Act approved November 21, 1918, enti- 
tled, ‘‘“An Act to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry out, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
the purposes of the Act entitled ‘An Act to provide fur- 
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ther for the national security and defense by stimulating 
agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricul- 
tural products,’ and for other purposes,” be amended 
or repealed in so far as it applies to wines and beers. 

I sincerely trust that I shall very soon be at my post 
in Washington again to report upon the matters which 
made my presence at the peace table apparently impera- 
tive, and to put myself at the service of the Congress in 
every matter of administration or counsel that may 
seem to demand executive action or advice. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT-ELECT OF BRAZIL 


SPEECH AT DINNER GIVEN BY THE PAN-AMERICAN 
PEACE DELEGATION IN HONOR OF DR. EPITACIO 
PESSOA, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF BRAZIL. PARIS, MAY 
27, 1919.. FROM THE NEW YORK “TIMES,” MAY 
28) 1919. 


eee honor has been accorded me of making the first 

speech to-night, and I am very glad to avail my- 
self of that privilege. I want to say that I feel very 
much at home in this company, though, after all I sup- 
pose no one of us feels thoroughly at home except on 
the other side of the water. We all feel in a very real 
sense that we have a common home, because we live 
in the atmosphere of the same conceptions and, I think, 
with the same political ambitions and principles. 

I am particularly glad to have the opportunity of 
paying my respects to Mr. Pessoa. It is very delight- 
ful, for one thing, if I may say so, to know that my 
presidency is not ahead of me and that his presidency 
is ahead of him. I wish him every happiness and every 
success with the greatest earnestness, and yet I cannot, 
if I may judge by my own experience, expect for him a 
very great exhilaration in the performance of the duties 
of his office, because, after all, to be the head of an 
American State is a task of unrelieved responsibility. 
American constitutions as a rule put so many duties of 
the highest sort upon the President, and so much of the 
responsibility of affairs of state is centered upon him, 
that his years of office are apt to be years a little 
weighted with anxiety, a little burdened with the sense 
of the obligation of speaking for his people, speaking 
what they really think and endeavoring to accomplish 
what they really desire. 

I suppose no more delicate task is given any man than 
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to interpret the feelings and the purposes of a great 
people. I know that, if I may speak for myself, the 
chief anxiety I have had has been to be the true inter- 
preter of a national spirit, expressing no private and 
peculiar views, but trying to express the general spirit 
of a nation. And a nation looks to its President to do 
that; and the comradeship of an evening like this does 
not consist merely of the sense of neighborhood. We 
are neighbors. We have always been friends. But that. 
is all old. Something new has happened. I am not 
sure that I can put it into words, but there has been 
added to the common principles which have united the 
Americas time out of mind a feeling that the world at 
large has accepted those principles, that there has gone 
a thrill of hope and of expectation throughout the na- 
tions of the world which somehow seems to have its 
source and fountain in the things we always believed in. 
It is as if the pure waters of the fountains we had 
always drunk from had now been put to the lips of all 
peoples, and they had drunk and were refreshed. 

And it is a delightful thought to believe that these 
are fountains which sprang up out of the soil of the 
Americas. I am not, of course, suggesting or believing 
that political liberty had its birth in the American hemi- 
sphere, because of course it had not, but the peculiar 
expression of it characteristic of the modern time, that 
broad republicanism, that genuine feeling and practice 
of democracy, that is becoming characteristic of the 
modern world, did have its origin in America, and the 
response of the peoples of the world to this new ex- 
pression is, we may perhaps pride ourselves, a response 
to an American suggestion. 

If that is true, we owe the world a peculiar service. 
If we originated great practices, we must ourselves be 
worthy of them. I remember not long ago attending a 
very interesting meeting which was held in the interest 
of combining Christian missionary effort throughout the 
world. I mean eliminating the rivalry between churches 
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and agreeing that Christian missionaries should not 
represent this, that or the other church, but represent 
the general Christian impulse and principle of the 
world. I said I was thoroughly in sympathy with the 
principle, but that I hoped, if it was adopted, the inhabi- 
tants of the heathen countries would not come to look 
at us, because we were not ourselves united, but divided; 
that while we were asking them to unite, we ourselves 
did not set the example. 

My moral from that recollection is this: We, among 
other friends of liberty, are asking the world to unite 
in the interest of brotherhood and mutual service and 
the genuine advancement of individual and corporate 
liberty throughout the world; therefore we must set the 
example. 

I will recall here to some of you an effort that I myself 
made some years ago, soon after I assumed the Presi- 
dency of the United States, to do that very thing. I 
was urging the other States of America to unite with 
the United States in doing something which very closely 
resembled the formation of the present League of Na- 
tions. I was ambitious to have the Americas do the 
thing first and set the example to the world of what we 
are now about to realize. I had a double object in it, 
not only my pride that the Americas should set the ex- 
ample and show the genuineness of their principles, but 
that the United States should have a new relation to the 
other Americas. The United States upon a famous 
occasion warned the governments of Europe that it 
would regard it as an unfriendly act if they tried to 
overturn free institutions in the Western Hemisphere 
and to substitute their own systems of government, 
which at that time were inimical to those free institu- 
tions; but, while the United States thus undertook of 
its own motion to be the champion of America against 
such aggressions from Europe, it did not give any con- 
clusive assurance that it would never itself be the ag- 
gressor. What I wanted to do in the proposals to 
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which I have just referred was to offer to the other 
American States our own bond that they were safe 
against us, and any illicit ambitions we might entertain, 
as well as safe, so far as the power of the United States 
could make them safe, against foreign nations. 

Of course, I am sorry that happy consummation did 
not come, but, after all, no doubt the impulse was con- 
tributed to by us which has now led to a sort of mutual 
pledge on the part of all the self-governing nations of 
the world that they will be friends to each other, not 
only, but that they will take pains to secure each other’s 
safety and independence and territorial integrity. 

No greater thing has ever happened in the political 
world than that, and I am particularly gratified to-night 
to think of the hours I have had the pleasure of spend- 
ing with Mr. Pessoa as a member, along with him, of 
the Commission on the League of Nations, which pre- 
pared the Covenant which was submitted to the Confer- 
ence. I have felt, as I looked down the table and 
caught his eye, that we had the same American mind in 
regard to the business, and when I made suggestions or 
used arguments that I felt were characteristically Amer- 
ican, I would always catch sympathy in his eyes. When 
others perhaps did not catch the point at once, he 
always caught it, because, though we were not bred to 
the same language literally, we were bred to the same 
political language and the same political thought, and 
our ideas were the same. 

It is, therefore, with a real sense of communication 
and of fellowship and of something more than neigh- 
borly familiarity that I find myself in this congenial 
company and that I take my part with you in paying my 
tribute and extending my warmest, best wishes to the 
great country of Brazil and to the gentleman who will 
worthily represent her in her Presidential chair. 

I ask you to join with me in drinking the health of 
the President-elect of Brazil. 


MEMORIAL DAY MESSAGE 


CABLEGRAM TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, MAY 30, 1919. 
FROM THE “CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” VOL. 58, 


P. 446. 


Y FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: 

_. Memorial Day this year wears an added signifi- 
cance, and I wish, if only by a message, to take part 
with you in its observation and in expressing the senti- 
ments which it inevitably suggests. In observing the 
day we commemorate not only the reunion of our own 
country, but also the liberation of the world from one 
of the most serious dangers to which free government 
and the free life of men were ever exposed. 

We have buried the gallant and now immortal men 
who died in this great war of liberation with a new 
sense of consecration. Our thoughts and purposes now 
are consecrated to the maintenance of the liberty of the 
world and of the union of its people in a single comrade- 
ship of liberty and of right. It was for this that our 
men conscientiously offered their lives. “They came to 
the field of battle with the high spirit and pure heart of 
crusaders. We must never forget the duty that their 
sacrifice has laid upon us of fulfilling their hopes and 
their purposes to the utmost. This, it seems to me, is 
the impressive lesson and inspiring mandate of the day. 
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SURESNES CEMETERY SPEECH 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS AT SURESNES CEMETERY, NEAR 
PARIS, MAY 30, I919. FROM ORIGINAL IN MR. 


WILSON’S FILES. 


O ONE with a heart in his breast, no American, 

no lover of humanity, can stand in the presence 
of these graves without the most profound emotion. 
These men who lie here are men of a unique breed. 
Their like has not been seen since the far days of the 
Crusades. Never before have men crossed the seas to 
a foreign land to fight for a cause which they did not 
pretend was peculiarly their own, but knew was the 
cause of humanity and of mankind. And when they 
came, they found fit comrades for their courage and 
their devotion. They found armies of liberty already 
in the field—men who, though they had gone through 
three years of fiery trial, seemed only to be just discov- 
ering, not for a moment losing, the high temper of the . 
great affair, men seasoned in the bloody service of lib- 
erty. Joining hands with these, the men of America 
gave that greatest of all gifts, the gift of life and the 
gift of spirit. 

It will always be a treasured memory on the part of 
those who knew and loved these men that the testimony 
of everybody who saw them in the field of action was of 
their unflinching courage, their ardor to the point of 
audacity, their full consciousness of the high cause they 
had come to serve, and their constant vision of the 
issue. It is delightful to learn from those who saw 
these men fight and saw them waiting in the trenches 
for the summons to the fight that they had a touch of 
the high spirit of religion, that they knew they were 
exhibiting a spirit as well as a physical might, and those 
of us who know and love America know that they were 
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discovering to the whole world the true spirit and devo- 
tion of their motherland. It was America who came 
in the person of these men and who will forever be 
grateful that she was so represented. 

And it is the more delightful to entertain these 
thoughts because we know that these men, though 
buried in a foreign, are not buried in an alien soil. They 
are at home, sleeping with the spirits of those who 
thought the same thoughts and entertained the same 
aspirations. ‘The noble women of Suresnes have given 
evidence of the loving sense with which they received 
these dead as their own, for they have cared for their 
graves, they have made it their interest, their loving 
interest, to see that there was no hour of neglect, and 
that constantly through all the months that have gone 
by, the mothers at home should know that there were 
mothers here who remembered and honored their dead. 

You have just heard in the beautiful letter from 
Monsieur Clemenceau what I believe to be the real 
message of France to us on a day like this, a message 
of genuine comradeship, a message of genuine sym- 
pathy, and I have no doubt that if our British com- 
rades were here, they would speak in the same spirit 
and in the same language. For the beauty of this war 
is that it has brought a new partnership and a new com- 
radeship and a new understanding into the field of the 
effort of the nations. 

But it would be no profit to us to eulogize these illus- 
trious dead if we did not take to heart the lesson which 
they have taught us. They are dead; they have done 
their utmost to show their devotion to a great cause, 
and they have left us to see to it that that cause shall 
not be betrayed, whether in war or in peace. It is our 
privilege and our high duty to consecrate ourselves 
afresh on a day like this to the objects for which they 
fought. It is not necessary that I should rehearse to 
you what those objects were. These men did not come 
across the sea merely to defeat Germany and her asso- 
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ciated powers in the war. They came to defeat forever 
the things for which the Central powers stood, the sort 
of power they meant to assert in the world, the arro- 
gant, selfish dominance which they meant to establish; 
and they came, moreover, to see to it that there should 
never be a war like this again. It is for us, particularly 
for us who are civilians, to use our proper weapons of 
counsel and agreement to see to it that there never is 
such a war again. ‘The nation that should now fling 
out of this common concord of counsel would betray the 
human race. 

So it is our duty to take and maintain the safeguards 
which will see to it that the mothers of America and the 
mothers of France and England and Italy and Belgium 
and all the other suffering nations should never be called 
upon for this sacrifice again. This can be done. It 
must be done. And it will be done. The thing that 
these men left us, though they did not in their counsels 
conceive it, is the great instrument which we have just 
erected in the League of Nations. The League of Na- 
tions is the covenant of governments that these men 
shall not have died in vain. I like to think that the 
dust of those sons of America who were privileged to 
be buried in their mother country will mingle with the 
dust of the men who fought for the preservation of the 
Union, and that as those men gave their lives in order 
that America might be united, these men have given 
their lives in order that the world might be united. 
Those men gave their lives in order to secure the free- 
dom of a nation. These men have given theirs in order 
to secure the freedom of mankind; and I look forward 
to an age when it will be just as impossible to regret the 
results of their labor as it is now impossible to regret 
the result of the labor of those who fought for the 
Union of the States. I look for the time when every 
man who now puts his counsel against the united service 
of mankind under the League of Nations will be just as 
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ashamed of it as if he now regretted the Union of the 
States. 

You are aware, as I am aware, that the airs of an 
older day are beginning to stir again, that the standards 
of an old order are trying to assert themselves again. 
There is here and there an attempt to insert into the 
counsel of statesmen the old reckonings of selfishness and 
bargaining and national advantage which were the roots 
of this war, and any man who counsels these things ad- 
vocates the renewal of the sacrifice which these men 
have made; for if this is not the final battle for right, 
there will be another that will be final. Let these 
gentlemen not suppose that it is possible for them to 
accomplish this return to an order of which we are 
ashamed and that we are ready to forget. They cannot 
accomplish it. The peoples of the world are awake 
and the peoples of the world are in the saddle. Private 
counsels of statesmen cannot now and cannot hereafter 
determine the destinies of nations. If we are not 
the servants of the opinion of mankind, we are of all 
men the littlest, the most contemptible, the least gifted 
with vision. If we do not know our age, we cannot ac- 
complish our purpose, and this age is an age which 
looks forward, not backward; which rejects the stand- 
ards of national selfishness that once governed the coun- 
sels of nations and demands that they shall give way to 
a new order of things in which the only questions will 
be, ‘Is it right?” “Is it just?” “Is it in the interest of 
mankind ?” 

This is a challenge that no previous generation ever 
dared to give ear to. So many things have happened, 
and they have happened so fast, in the last four years, 
that I do not think many of us realize what it is that 
has happened. Think how impossible it would have 
been to get a body of responsible statesmen seriously 
to entertain the idea of the organization of a League 
of Nations four years ago! And think of the change 
that has taken place! I was told before I came to 
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France that there would be confusion of counsel about 
this thing, and I found unity of counsel. I was told that 
there would be opposition, and I found union of action. 
I found the statesmen with whom I was about to deal 
united in the idea that we must have a League of Na- 
tions, that we could not merely make a peace settle- 
ment and then leave it to make itself effectual, but that 
we must conceive some common organization by which 
we should give our common faith that this peace would 
be maintained and the conclusions at which we had ar- 
rived should be made as secure as the united counsels of 
all the great nations that fought against Germany could 
make them. We have listened to the challenge, and 
that is the proof that there shall never be a war like 
this again. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we all believe, I hope, that the 
spirits of these men are not buried with their bodies. 
Their spirits live. I hope—I believe—that their spirits 
are present with us at this hour. I hope that I feel the 
compulsion of their presence. I hope that I realize the 
significance of their presence. Think, soldiers, of those 
comrades of yours who are gone. If they were here, 
what would they say? They would not remember what 
you are talking about to-day. They would remember 
America which they left with their high hope and pur- 
pose. They would remember the terrible field of battle. 
They would remember what they constantly recalled in 
times of danger, what they had come for and how 
worth while it was to give their lives for it. And they 
would say, “Forget all the little circumstances of the 
day. Be ashamed of the jealousies that divide you. 
We command you in the name of those who, like our- 
selves, have died to bring the counsels of men together, 
and we remind you what America said she was born for. 
She was born, she said, to show mankind the way to 
liberty. She was born to make this great gift a com- 
mon gift. She was born to show men the way of experi- 
ence by which they might realize this gift and maintain 
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it, and we adjure you in the name of all the great tradi- 
tions of America to make yourselves soldiers now once 
for all in this common cause, where we need wear no 
uniform except the uniform of the heart, clothing our- 
selves with the principles of right and saying to men 
everywhere, ‘You are our brothers and we invite you 
into the comradeship of liberty and of peace.’”’ 

Let us go away hearing these unspoken mandates of 
our dead comrades. 

If I may speak a personal word, I beg you to realize 
the compulsion that I myself feel that 1am under. By 
the Constitution of our great country I was the com- 
mander-in-chief of these men. I advised the Congress 
to declare that a state of war existed. I sent these lads 
over here to die. Shall I—can I—ever speak a word 
of counsel which is inconsistent with the assurances I 
gave them when they came over? It is inconceivable. 
There is something better, if possible, that a man can 
give than his life, and that is his living spirit to a service 
that is not easy, to resist counsels that are hard to resist, 
to stand against purposes that are difficult to stand 
against, and to say, ‘“Here stand I, consecrated in spirit 
to the men who were once my comrades and who are 
now gone, and who have left me under eternal bonds of 


fidelity.” 


INVESTIGATION OF UNAUTHORIZED 
POSSESSION? OF “DEI. TK EAT 


CABLEGRAM, THROUGH MR. TUMULTY, TO SENATOR 
G. M. HITCHCOCK OF NEBRASKA, JUNE 7, I9IQg. 
FROM THE “CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” VOL. 58, 
Pog ol. 


I AM heartily glad that you have demanded an in- 
vestigation with regard to the possession of text 
of the treaty by unauthorized persons. I have felt that 
it was highly undesirable officially to communicate the 
‘text of a document which is still in negotiation and sub- 
ject to change. Anyone who has possession of the ofh- 
cial English text has what he is clearly not entitled to 
have or to communicate. I have felt in honor bound to 
act in the same spirit and in the same way as the rep- 
resentatives of the other great powers in this matter, 
and am confident that my fellow countrymen will not 
expect me to break faith with them. I hope the investi- 
gation will be most thoroughly prosecuted. 
Wooprow WILson. 
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ADDRESSES AT BRUSSELS, JUNE 19, 1919 
FROM ORIGINALS IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


AT LUNCHEON GIVEN BY BRAND WHITLOCK 
AT THE AMERICAN LEGATION 


I WANT to express my pleasure, not only to be in 
Belgium, but to be personally associated with the 
King and Queen. We have found them what all the 
world had told us they were, perfectly genuine, per- 
fectly delightful and perfectly devoted to the interests 
of their people; and not only so but, what is very rare 
just now, very just in their judgments of the events of 
the past and of the events that are now taking place. 

I could not help expressing the opinion which I did 
yesterday that that must arise from the fact that they 
had intimately associated themselves in life with their 
people. If you live with the talkers, you get one im- 
pression; if you live with the liver, you get another im- 
pression. You come into contact with the realities, and 
only realities make you wise and just. I want, with this 
very brief preface, in which I am speaking from my 
heart, to propose the health and long life of His Maj- 
esty the King and Her Majesty the Queen. 


BEFORE THE BELGIAN CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


Your Majesty, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE CHAMBER: 

It is with such profound emotion that I express my 
deep appreciation of the generous welcome you have 
given me that I am not at all sure that I can find the 
words to say what it is in my heart to say. Monsieur 
Hymans has recited to you some of the things which 
America tried to do to show her profound friendship 
and sympathy with Belgium, but M. Hymans was not 
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able to testify as I am to the heart of America that was 
back of her efforts; for America did not do these things 
merely because she conceived it her duty to do them, 
but because she rejoiced in this way to show her real 
humanity and her real knowledge of the needs of an old 
and faithful friend, and these things, I hope will be the 
dearer in your memory because of the spirit which was 
behind them. They were small in themselves. We 
often had the feeling that we were not doing as much as 
we could do. We knew all the time that we were not 
doing as much as we wanted to do, and it is this spirit, 
and not what was done, which deserves, I hope, to be 
remembered. 

It is very delightful to find myself at last in Belgium. 
I have come at the first moment that I was relieved 
from imperative duty. I could not come for my own 
pleasure and in neglect of duty to a’country where I knew 
that I should meet men who had done their duty; where 
I knew I should meet a Sovereign who had constantly 
identified himself with the interests and the life of his 
people at every necessary sacrifice to himself; where I 
should be greeted by a Burgomaster who never allowed 
the enemy to thrust him aside and always asserted the 
majesty and authority of the municipality which he rep- 
resented; where I should have the privilege of meeting 
a Cardinal who was the true shepherd of his flock, the 
majesty of whose spiritual authority awed even the un- 
scrupulous enemy himself, who knew that they did not 
dare lay a hand upon this servant of God; and where I 
should have the privilege of grasping the hand of a 
General who never surrendered, and on every hand 
should meet men who had known their duty and done it. 
I could not come to Belgium until I felt that I was re- 
leased from my duty. I sought in this way to honor 
you by recognizing the spirit which I knew I should 
meet with here. 

When I realize that at my back are the fighting stand- 
ards of Belgium, it pleases me to think that I am in the 
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presence of those who knew how to shed their blood as 
well as do their duty for their country. They need no 
encomium from me. I would rather turn for a moment 
with you to the significance of the place which Belgium 
bears in this contest which now, thank God, is ended. I 
came here because I wished to associate myself in council 
with the men who I know had felt so deeply the pulse of 
this terrible struggle, and I wanted to come also because 
I realized,—I believed,—that Belgium and her part in 
the war is in one sense the key of the whole struggle, 
because the violation of Belgium was the call to duty 
which aroused the nations. The enemy committed 
many outrages in this war, gentlemen, but the initial 
outrage was the fundamental outrage of all. They, 
with an insolent indifference, violated the sacredness of 
treaties. They showed that they did not care for the 
honor of any pledge. They showed that they did not 
care for the independence of any nation, whether it had 
raised its hand against them or not, that they were ruth- 
less in their determination to have their whim at their 
pleasure. Therefore, it was the violation of Belgium 
that wakened the world to the realization of the char- 
acter of the struggle. 

A very interesting thing came out of that struggle 
which seems almost like an illogical consequence. One 
of the first things that the representatives of Belgium 
said to me after the war began was that they did not 
want their neutrality guaranteed. They did not want 
any neutrality. They wanted equality. Not because, as 
I understood them, their neutrality was insecure, but be- 
cause their neutrality put them upon a different basis of 
action from other peoples. In their natural and proper 
pride, they desired to occupy a place that was not excep- 
tional, but in the ranks of free peoples under all govern- 
ments. I honored this instinct in them, and it was for 
that reason that the first time I had occasion to speak 
of what the war might accomplish for Belgium I spoke 
of her winning a place of equality among the nations. 
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So Belgium has, so to say, once more come into her 
own through this deep valley of suffering through which 
she has gone. Not only that, but her cause has linked 
the governments of the civilized world together. They 
have realized their common duty. They have drawn 
together as if instinctively into a league of right. They 
have put the whole power of organized mankind behind 
the conception of justice, which is common to mankind. 
That is the significance, gentlemen, of the League of 
Nations. 

The League of Nations was an inevitable conse- 
quence of this war. It was a league of right, and no 
thoughtful statesman who let his thought run into the 
future could wish for a moment to slacken those bonds. 
His first thought would be to strengthen them and to 
perpetuate this combination of the great governments 
of the world for the maintenance of justice. The 
League of Nations is the child of this great war for 
right. It is the expression of those permanent resolu- 
tions which grew out of the temporary necessities of 
this great struggle, and any nation which declines to 
adhere to this Covenant deliberately turns away from 
the most telling appeal that has ever been made to its 
conscience and to its manhood. The nation that wishes 
to use the League of Nations for its convenience, and 
not for the service of the rest of the world, deliberately 
chooses to turn back to those bad days of selfish contest, 
when every nation thought first and always of itself and 
not of its neighbor, thought of its rights and forgot its 
duties, thought of its power and overlooked its re 
sponsibility. Those bad days, I hope, are gone, and the 
great moral power, backed if need be, by the great 
physical power of the civilized nations of the world 
will now stand firm for the maintenance of the fine part- 
nership which we have thus inaugurated. 

It cannot be otherwise. Perhaps the conscience of 
some chancellories was asleep and the outrage of Ger- 
many awakened it. You cannot see one great nation 
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violate every principle of right without beginning to 
know what the principles of right are and to love them, 
to despise those who violate them, and to form the firm 
resolve that such a violation shall now be punished and 
in the future be prevented. 

These are the feelings with which I have come to 
Belgium, and it has been my thought to propose to the 
Congress of the United States as a recognition, as a 
welcome of Belgium into her new status of complete 
independence, to raise the mission of the United States 
of America to Belgium to the rank of an Embassy and 
send an Ambassador. ‘This is the rank which Belgium 
enjoys in our esteem. Why should she not enjoy it in 
form and in fact? 

So, gentlemen, we turn to the future. M. Hymans 
has spoken in true terms of the necessities that lie 
ahead of Belgium, and of many another nation that has 
come through this great war with suffering and with 
loss. We have shown Belgium, in the forms which he 
has been generous enough to recite, our friendship in 
the past. It is now our duty to organize our friendship 
along new lines. The Belgian people and the Belgian 
leaders need only the tools to restore their life. Their 
thoughts are not crushed. Their purposes are not ob- 
scured. Their plans are complete, and their knowledge 
of what is involved in industrial revival is complete. 
What their friends must do is to see to it that Belgium 
gets the necessary priority with regard to obtaining raw 
materials, the necessary priority in obtaining the means 
to restore the machinery by which she can use these raw 
materials, and the credit by which she can bridge over 
the years during which it will be necessary for her to 
wait to begin again. These are not so much tasks for 
governments as they are tasks for thoughtful business 
men and financiers and those who are producers in other 
countries. It is a question of shipping also, but the 
shipping of the world will be relieved of its burdens of 
troops in a comparatively near future, and there will be 
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new bottoms in which to carry the cargoes, and the 
cargoes ought readily to impel the master of the ship to 
steer for Belgian ports. I believe, after having con- 
sulted many times with my very competent advisers in 
these matters that an organized method of accomplish- 
ing these things can be found. It is a matter of almost 
daily discussion in Paris, and I believe that as we dis- 
cuss it from day to day we come nearer and nearer to a 
workable solution and a practicable plan. I hope, not 
only, but I believe that such a plan will be found, and 
you may be sure that America will be pleased,—I will 
not say more than any other friend of Belgium, but as 
much as any other friend of Belgium, if these plans are 
perfected and carried out. 

Friendship, gentlemen, is a very practical matter. One 
thing that I think I have grown weary of is sentiment 
that does not express itself in action. How real the 
world has been made by this war: How actual all its 
facts seem: How terrible the circumstances of its life. 
And if we be friends, we must think of each other not 
only, but we must act for each other. We must not 
only have a sentimental regard, but we must put that 
regard into actual deeds. There is an old proverb 
which has no literary beauty but it has a great deal of 
significance, ‘“The proof of the pudding is the eating 
thereof.” It is by that maxim that all friendships are 
to be judged. It is when a friendship is put to the proof 
that its quality is found. So our business now is 
not to talk but to act; is not so much to debate as to 
resolve; is not so much to hesitate upon the plan as to 
perfect the details of the plan, and at every turn to be 
sure that we think not only of ourselves but of human- 
ity. For, gentlemen, the realities of this world are not 
discussed around dinner tables. Do you realize for how 
small a percentage of mankind it is possible to get any- 
thing to eat to-morrow if you do not work to-day; how 
small a percentage of mankind can slacken their physical 
and thoughtful effort for a moment and not find the 
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means of subsistence fail them? Some men can take 
holidays. Some men can relieve themselves from the 
burden of work, but most men cannot, most women 
cannot, and the children wait upon the men and women 
who work,—work every day, work from the dawn until 
the evening. ‘These are the people we must think about. 
They constitute the rank and file of mankind. They 
are the constituents of statesmen, and statesmen must 
see to it that policies are not now run along the lines of 
national pride, but along the lines of humanity, along 
the lines of service, along those lines which we have 
been taught are the real lines by the deep sufferings of 
this war. This is the healing peace of which M. Hy- 
mans eloquently spoke. You heal the nations by serving 
the nations, and you serve them by thinking of mankind. 


AT THE HOTEL DE VILLE 


Mr. BURGOMASTER: 

I feel highly honored to be received with such words 
from you, sir, speaking as the representative of this 
ancient municipality, with so many distinguished events 
associated with its sturdy independence and self-govern- 
ment; and I feel the more honored, sir, because the 
whole world recognizes in you a worthy representative 
of this great municipality. 

I think the reflection which comes uppermost in one’s 
mind in thinking about this war is that no nation is con- 
quered that is not conquered in its spirit; that an un- 
conquerable spirit is the last word in politics, and that 
the unconquerable spirit lives particularly in those 
nations which are self-governed. The one thing that is 
indestructible in our time is the spirit of self-governed 
people. Therefore, it is inspiriting to me and I think 
to all believers in self-government to be welcomed by an 
ancient municipality like this, which represents in so 
distinguished a way the spirit and practice of self- 
government. I know something, sir, of the history,— 
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the independence, the self-confidence, the proper self- 
confidence,—of the municipalities of Belgium. I know 
how there has persisted into modern times something of 
that solidarity of the commune, something of that in- 
dividuality of the municipality, which was characteristic 
of the Middle Ages and which brought the spirit of 
self-government through that dark period when nations 
had ceased to govern themselves, but when localities 
continued to assert their right of self-government. So 
that I feel welcomed to-day by those whom I would fain 
believe to be my friends and the friends of the American 
people, as the American people are certainly your 
friends. 

They are your friends in a very deep and true sense. 
They understand what Belgian liberty signifies. They 
understand what Belgian suffering signifies; and it is, I 
believe, one of their deepest ambitions to satisfy the 
duty of friendship as towards the Belgian people. They 
have tried to do so in the past. It has been one of my 
pleasures on this trip to be accompanied by my distin- 
guished fellow countryman, Mr. Herbert Hoover, who 
I know has had Belgium written on his heart through- 
out this war, and whose pleasure it has been touching 
to see as in going about the country we have seen healthy 
children and robust men and women, whom he could 
properly believe were served by the food which came 
from America. I believe that I have the privilege of 
speaking his thoughts. One of the peculiarities of Mr. 
Hoover is that he is too modest to speak for himself, 
and therefore I am proud to share with him some of 
your welcome. I am accompanied by other colleagues 
with whom I have been in counsel throughout the war 
and whose thought, I can tell you, has been constantly 
upon the methods by which Belgium could be helped, 
whose thought is now upon that subject, whose hope is 
that some method will be worked out, as I had the privi- 
lege of saying to your Parliament today, by which sys- 
tematic help can be rendered to Belgium. 
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So I feel peculiarly honored, in this ancient building 
of this ancient city, to be received at your hands, sir, 
and I bring you the warm greeting of the people of 
America. I am sure I express their wish when I say, 
Long live the prosperity of Brussels and of Belgium, 
and of her King and Queen. 


AT A DINNER GIVEN IN THE PRESIDENT’s Honor By 
THE KING OF BELGIUM 


Let me express, sir, the very deep appreciation with 
which I have heard your remarks. You truly say that 
I have come to Belgium to express my own deep per- 
sonal interest and sympathy,—sympathy with her suf- 
ferings and interest in her prosperity. But I would have 
no personal consequence if it were not my privilege for 
the time being to represent the people of the United 
States. What gives me confidence in expressing this 
sympathy and this interest is that I know in expressing 
those sentiments that I am expressing the feelings of 
the people of the United States. There has never been 
in the United States a more general and universal com- 
prehension of sympathy with the affairs of another 
Nation than that which the people of the United States 
have had for the affairs and the people of Belgium. 

I have had the very great advantage of seeing the 
little that I have had time to see of the experiences of 
Belgium under your guidance, and I know how true it 
is, sir, that you speak for your people. One of the de- 
lightful experiences of these last days has been to hear 
the acclaim from the heart which everywhere greeted 
le roi. Their first cry was for their king, their second 
thought was the welcome of the stranger, and I was glad 
in my heart that it should be so, because I know that I 
was with a real statesman and a real ruler. No man 
has any power, sir, except that which is given him by 
the things and the people he represents. 

I have felt many points of sympathy between the 
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people whom I have the pleasure of representing and 
the people whom you represent. They are a very dem- 
ocratic people, and it has been very delightful to find, 
sir, that you are a true democrat. All real masters of 
the sentiments of the people are parts of the people, 
and one of the things that gives confidence in the future 
of Belgium is the consciousness that one has of the self- 
reliance and the indomitable spirit of her people. They 
need to have a friendly hand extended to them, but 
they do not need to have anybody take care of them. 
A people that is taken care of by its government is a 
people that its government will always have to take 
care of, but the people of Belgium, if I have caught any 
glimpse of their spirit and character, do not need to 
have anybody take care of them. They need, because 
cf the catastrophes of this war, temporary assistance, 
to get the means to take care of themselves, but the 
moment they have these means, then the rest of us will 
have to take care to see that they do not do the work 
they are addicted to do better than we do. The minute 
we cease to offer this assistance, they will become our 
generous and dangerous rivals, and for my part I be- 
lieve I can say truthfully that the people of the United 
States want the people of Belgium to recover their power 
to be rivals, to be rivals in those fields in which they 
have for so long a time proved themselves masters. 

It is, therefore, with a peculiar feeling of being among 
the people that I understand that I have found myself 
under your guidance, sir, touching shoulders with the 
people of Belgium. To-day when I went to the great 
destroyed plant of Charleroi, though most of the 
chimneys were smokeless, the whole region seemed like 
so many regions I am familiar with in my own country, 
and if the air had only been full of smoke, I should have 
felt entirely at home. ‘The air was too clear to be 
natural in such a region; and yet I had the feeling that 
smoke was going to come in its old abundance from 
those chimneys, and the world of industry was once 
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more going to feel the pulse of Belgium, that vital pulse 
which no discouragement can restrain. 

So it is with a heart full of genuine sympathy, of com- 
vadeship and of friendship that I beg to drink to your 
health, sir, and the Queen’s and to the long and abound- 
ing prosperity of the kingdom over which you preside. 


AT A DINNER GIVEN BY M. POINCARE 


SPEECH AT A DINNER IN HIS HONOR IN PARIS, GIVEN BY 
PRESIDENT POINCARE OF FRANCE, JUNE 26, 1919. 


i THANK you most sincerely for the words that you 
have uttered. I cannot pretend, sir, that the pros- 
pect of going home is not very delightful to me, but I 
can say with the greatest sincerity that the prospect of 
leaving France is very painful to me. 

I have received a peculiarly generous welcome here, 
and it has been pleasing for me to feel that that wel- 
come was intended not so much for myself as for the 
people whom I represented. 

Sometimes the work of the conference has seemed to 
go very slowly indeed. Sometimes it has seemed as if 
there were unnecessary obstacles to agreement, but as the 
weeks have lengthened I have seemed to see the profit 
that came out of that. Quick conclusions would not 
have produced that intimate knowledge of each other’s 
mind which I think has come out of these daily con- 
ferences. 

These six months have been six months which have 
woven new fibers of connections between the hearts of 
our people. And something more than friendship and 
intimate sympathy has come out of this intercourse. 

A new thing that has happened is that we have trans- 
lated our common principles and our common purposes 
into a common plan. 

When we part, we are not going to part with a fin- 
ished work, but with a work one portion of which is 
finished and the other portion of which is only begun. 

We have finished the formulation of the peace, but 
we have begun a plan of codperation which I believe will 
broaden and strengthen as the years go by. 
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We shall continue to be co-workers in tasks which, 
because they are common, will weave out of our senti- 
ments a common conception of duty and a common 
conception of the rights of men of every race and of 
every clime. If it be true that that has been accom- 
plished, it is a very great thing. 

As I go away from these scenes, I think I shall realize 
that I have been present at one of the most vital things 
that has happened in the history of nations. Nations 
have formed contracts with each other before, but they 
never have formed partnerships. They have associated 
themselves temporarily, but they have never before 
associated themselves permanently. 

The wrong that was done in the waging of this war 
was a great wrong, but it wakened the world to a great 
moral necessity of seeing that it was necessary that 
men should band themselves together in order that such 
a wrong should never be perpetrated again. 

Merely to beat a nation that was wrong once is not 
enough. There must follow the warning to all other 
nations that would do like things that they in turn will 
be vanquished and shamed if they attempt a dishonor- 
able purpose. 


ON DEPARTURE FROM FRANCE 


STATEMENT ON THE EVE OF FINAL DEPARTURE FROM 
FRANCE, JUNE 28, 1919. FROM THE NEW YORK 
“TIMES,” JUNE 29, 1919. 


S I LOOK back over the eventful months I have 
spent in France, my memory is not of conferences 
and hard work alone, but also of innumerable acts of 
generosity and friendship which have made me feel how 
genuine the sentiments of France are towards the people 
of America and how fortunate I have been to be the 
representative of our people in the midst of a nation 
which knows how to show us kindness with so much 
charm and so much open. manifestation of what is in its 
heart. 

Deeply happy as I am at the prospect of joining my 
own countrymen again, I leave France with genuine re- 
gret, my deep sympathy for her people and belief in her 
future confirmed, my thought enlarged by the privilege 
cf association with her public men, conscious of more 
than one affectionate friendship formed, and profoundly 
grateful for unstinted hospitality and for countless kind- 
nesses which have made me feel welcome and at home. 

I take the liberty of bidding France godspeed as well 
as good-by, and of expressing once more my abiding 
interest and entire confidence in her future. 
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DUE PREA TY HAS BEEN SIGNED 


CABLEGRAM, THROUGH MR. TUMULTY, TO THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE, JUNE 28, 1919. FROM THE ‘‘CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD,” VOL. 58, PP. 1952-1953. 


mptte treaty of peace has been signed. If it is ratified 
and acted upon in full and sincere execution of its 
terms it will furnish the charter for a new order of af- 
fairs in the world. It is a severe treaty in the duties 
and penalties it imposes upon Germany, but it is severe 
only because great wrongs done by Germany are to be 
righted and repaired; it imposes nothing that Germany 
cannot do; and she can regain her rightful standing in 
the world by the prompt and honorable fulfillment of 
its terms. And it is much more than a treaty of peace 
with Germany. It liberates great peoples who have 
never before been able to find the way to liberty. It 
ends once for all, an old and intolerable order under 
which small groups of selfish men could use the peo- 
ples of great empires to serve their own ambition for 
power and dominion. It associates the free Govern- 
ments of the world in a permanent league in which they 
are pledged to use their united power to maintain peace 
by maintaining right and justice. It makes international 
law a reality supported by imperative sanctions. It does 
away with the right of conquest and rejects the policy of 
annexation and substitutes a new order under which 
backward nations—populations which have not yet 
come to political consciousness and peoples who are 
ready for independence but not yct quite prepared to 
dispense with protection and guidance—shall no more 
be subjected to the domination and exploitation of a 
stronger nation, but shall be put under the friendly di- 
rection and afforded the helpful assistance of govern- 
ments which undertake to be responsible to the opinion 
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of mankind in the execution of their task by accepting 
the direction of the League of Nations. It recognizes 
the inalienable rights of nationality; the rights of minor- 
ities and the sanctity of religious belief and practice. It 
lays the basis for conventions which shall free the com- 
mercial intercourse of the world from unjust and vexa- 
tious restrictions and for every sort of international 
cooperation that will serve to cleanse the life of the 
world and facilitate its common action in beneficent serv- 
ice of every kind. It furnishes guarantees such as 
were never given or even contemplated before for the 
fair treatment of all who labor at the daily tasks of 
the world. It is for this reason that I have spoken of 
it as a great charter for a new order of affairs. There 
is ground here for deep satisfaction, universal reassur- 
ance, and confident hope. 


TO GREAT BRITAIN, ON COMPLETION OF 
THE TREATY 


MESSAGE TO THE ENGLISH PEOPLE THROUGH THE 
“DAILY MAIL” AND THE “WEEKLY DISPATCH,” 
JUNE 30, 1919. FROM THE NEW YORK “‘TIMES,”’ 
JUNE 30, I9I9. 


ANY things crowd into the mind to be said about 
the Peace Treaty, but the thought that stands 
out in front of all others is that by the terms of the 
treaty the greatest possible measure of compensation 
has been provided for peoples whose homes and lives 
were wrecked by the storm of war, and security has 
been given them that the storm shall not arise again. 
In so far as we came together to insure these things, 
the work of the Conference is finished, but in a larger 
sense its work begins to-day. In answer to an un- 
mistakable appeal, the League of Nations has been con- 
stituted and a covenant has been drawn which shows the 
way to international understanding and peace. 

We stand at the crossroads, however, and the way 
is only pointed out. Those who saw through the travail 
of war the vision of a world made secure for mankind 
must now consecrate their lives to its realization. 
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TO SOLDIERS AND SAILORS ON THE 
“GEORGE WASHINGTON” 


ADDRESS TO THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS ON THE AFTER 
HATCH OF THE U. S. S. “GEORGE WASHINGTON,” 
JULY 4, 1919. FROM “‘THE HATCHET,” A PAPER 
PUBLISHED ON BOARD THE U. S. S. “GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON.” 


ig IS very delightful to find myself here and in this 
company. I know a great many of you have been 
homesick on the other side of the water, but I do not 
believe a man among you has been as homesick as I 
have. It is with profound delight that I find myself 
bound westward again for the country we all love and 
are trying to serve, and when I was asked to make a 
speech and sat down and tried to think out what I should 
say, I found that the suggestions of this Fourth of July 
crowded into my mind in such a way that they could 
not be set in order, and I doubt if I can find expression 
to them. Because this Fourth of July has a significance 
that no preceding Fourth of July ever had in it, not 
even the first. I think that we can look back upon the 
history of the years that separated us from the first 
Fourth of July with very great satisfaction, because we 
have kept the vision in America, we have kept the prom- 
ise to ourselves that we would maintain a régime of 
liberty and of constitutional government. 

We have made errors of judgment, we have com- 
mitted errors of action, but we have always tried to 
correct the errors when we have made them. We have 
always tried to get straight in the road again for that 
goal for which we set out in those famous days when 
America was made as a Government. So there has al- 
ways been abundant justification for what was not self- 
glorification, but self-gratulation in our Fourth of July 
celebrations. We have successfully maintained the lib- 
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erties of a great Nation. The past is secure and the past 
is glorious; and in the present the Fourth of July has 
taken on a new significance. 

We told our fellow men throughout the world when 
we set up the free state of America that we wanted to 
serve liberty everywhere and be the friends of men in 
every part of the world who wanted to throw off the un- 
just shackles of arbitrary government. Now we have 
kept our pledge to humanity as well as our pledge to 
ourselves, for we have thrown everything that we pos- 
sessed,—all the gifts that nature had showered upon 
us and our own lives,—into the scales to show that we 
meant to be the servants of humanity and of free men 
everywhere. 

America did not at first see the full meaning of the 
war that has just ended. At first it looked like a natural 
raking out of the pent-up jealousies and rivalries of the 
complicated politics of Europe. Nobody who really 
knew anything about history supposed that Germany 
could build up a great military machine like she did 
and not refrain from using it.. They were constantly 
talking about it as a guarantee of peace, but every man 
in his senses knew that it was a threat of war, and the 
threat was finally fulfilled and the war began. We at 
the distance of America looked on at first without a 
full comprehension of what the plot was getting into, 
and then at last we realized that there was here nothing 
less than a threat against the freedom of free men 
everywhere. 

Then America went in, and if it had not been for 
America the war would not have been won. My heart 
swells with a pride that I cannot express when I think 
cf the men who crossed the seas from America to fight 
on those battlefields. I was proud of them when I 
could not see them, and now that I have mixed with 
them and seen them, I am prouder of them still. For 
they are men to the core, and I am glad to have had 
Europe see this specimen of our manhood. 
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I am proud to know how the men who performed the 
least conspicuous services and the humblest services per- 
formed them just as well as the men who performed 
the conspicuous services and the most complicated and 
dificult. I will not say that the men were worthy of 
their officers. I will say that the officers were worthy 
of their men. They sprang out of the ranks, they were 
like the ranks, and all,—rank and file,—were specimens 
of America. 

And you know what has happened. Having sampled 
America that way, Europe believes in and trusts Amer- 
ica. Is not that your own personal experience and ob- 
servation? In all the counsels at Paris, whenever they 
wanted to send soldiers anywhere and not have the peo- 
ple jealous of their presence or fear the consequences 
of their presence, they suggested that we should send 
Americans there, because they knew that everywhere 
in Europe we were believed to be the friends of the coun- 
tries where we sent garrisons and where we sent forces 
of supervision. We were welcome. Am I not, there- 
fore, justified in saying that we have fulfilled our pledge 
to humanity? We have proved that we were the cham- 
pions of liberty throughout the world, that we did not 
wish to keep it as a selfish and private possession of 
our own but wanted to share it with men everywhere 
and of every kind. 

When you look forward to the future, do you not 
see what a compulsion that puts upon us? You cannot 
earn a reputation like that and then not live up to it. 
You cannot reach a standard like that and then let it 
down by never so little. Every man of us has to live 
up to it. The welcome that was given to our arms and 
the cheers that received us are the compulsion that is 
now put upon us to continue to be worthy of that wel- 
come and of those cheers. We must continue to put 
America at the service of mankind. Not for any profit 
we shall get out of it, not for any private benefit we shall 
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reap from it, but because we believe in the right and 
mean to serve it wherever we have a chance to serve it. 

I was thinking to-day that a new freedom has come 
to the peoples of the world out of this war. It has no 
date. It has no Fourth of July. There has nowhere 
been written a Declaration of Independence. The only 
date I can think of for it is the eleventh of last Novem- 
ber, when the Central Powers admitted they were beaten 
and accepted an armistice. From that time they knew 
they had to submit to the terms of liberty, and perhaps 
some of these days we shall date the freedom of the 
peoples from the eleventh of November, 1918. 

And yet if that be not the date of it, it interests my 
thought to think that as it had no date for beginning, 
we should see to it that it had no date for ending: that 
as it began without term, it should end without term, 
and that in every counsel we enter into, in every force 
we contribute to, we shall make it a condition that 
the liberty of men throughout the world shall be served 
and that America shall continue to redeem her pledge 
to humanity and to mankind. 

Why, America is made up of mankind. We do not 
come from any common stock. We do not come from 
any single nation. The characteristic of America is 
that it is made up of the best contributed out of all 
nations. Sometimes when I am in the presence of an 
American citizen who was an immigrant to America, 
I think that he has a certain advantage over me. I did 
not choose to be an American, but he did. I was born 
to it. I hope if I had not been, I would have had sense 
enough to choose it. But the men who came after- 
wards deliberately chose to be Americans. 

They came out of other countries, and said, ‘We cast 
in our lot with you, we believe in you, and will live with 
you.”” A country made up like that ought to understand 
other nations. It ought to know how to fraternize 
with and assist them. It is already the friend of man- 
kind, because it is made up out of all people, and it 
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ought to redeem its lineage. It ought to show that it 
is playing for no private hand. It.ought to show that 
it is trying to serve all the stocks of mankind from which 
it itself is bred. And more than that, my fellow coun- 
try-men, we ought to continue to prove that we know 
what freedom is. 

Freedom is not a mere sentiment. We all feel the 
weakness of mere sentiment. If a man professes to be 
fine, we always wait for him to show it. We do not 
take his word for it. If he professes fine motives, we 
expect him thereafter to show that he is acting upon 
fine motives. And the kind of freedom that America 
has always represented is a freedom expressing itself 
in fact. It is not the profession of principles, merely, 
but the redemption of those principles, making good on 
those principles and knowing how to make good on 
those principles. 

When I have thought of liberty, I have sometimes 
thought how we deceived ourselves in the way we talked 
about it. Some people talk as if liberty meant the right 
to do anything you please. Well, in some sense you 
have that right. You have the right to jump overboard, 
but if you do, this is what will happen: Nature will say: 
“You fool, didn’t you know the consequences? Didn’t 
you know that water will drown you?” You can jump 
off the top of the mast, but when you get down your 
liberty will be lost, and you will have lost it because if 
it was not an accident you made a fool of yourself. The 
sailor, when he is sailing a ship, talks about her running 
free in the wind. Does he mean that she is resisting 
the wind? Throw her up into the wind and see the 
canvas shake, see her stand still, ““caught in irons,” as 
the sailor says. But let her fall off: she is free. Free, 
why? Because she is obeying the laws of nature, and 
she is a slave until she does. And no man is free who 
does not obey the laws of freedom. 

The laws of freedom are these: Accommodate your 
interests to other people’s interests, that you shall not 
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insist on standing in the light of other people, but that 
you shall make a member of a team of yourself and 
nothing more or less, and that the interests of the team 
shall take precedence in everything that you do to your 
interest as an individual. 

That is freedom, and men who live under autocratic 
governments are not free because the autocrat arranges 
the government to suit himself. The minute he ar- 
ranges it to suit his subjects, then his subjects are free. 

But if I disobey the laws of freedom, if I infringe on 
the rights of others, then I presently find myself de- 
prived of my freedom. I am clapped in jail, it may be, 
and if the jailer is a philosopher, he will say: “You 
brought it upon yourself, my dear fellow. You were 
free to do right, but you were not free to do wrong. 
Now, what I blame you for is not so much for your 
malice as for your ignorance.”’ One reason why Amer- 
ica has been free, I take leave to say, is that America 
has been intelligent enough to be free. It takes a lot 
of intelligence to be free. Stupid people do not know 
how, and we all go to the school of intelligence that 
comes out of the discipline of our own self-chosen in- 
stitutions. 

That is what makes you free, and my confident ambi- 
tion for the United States is that she will know in the 
future how to make each Fourth of July as it comes 
grow more distinguished and more glorious than its 
predecessor, by showing that she, at any rate, under- 
stands the laws of freedom by understanding the laws of 
service, and that mankind may always confidently look to 
her as a friend, as a codperator, as one who will stand 
shoulder to shoulder with free men everywhere to assert 
the right. That is what I meant at the outset of these 
few remarks by saying that the suggestions of this 
Fourth of July crowd too thick and fast to be set in 
order. This is the most tremendous Fourth of July 
that men ever imagined, for we have opened its fran- 
chises to all the world. 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME HOME 


ADDRESS IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, JULY 8, I919. 
FROM THE NEW YORK “TIMES,” JULY 9, 1919. 


I AM not going to try this afternoon to make you a 
real speech. I ama bit alarmed to find how many 
speeches I have in my system undelivered, but they are 
all speeches that come from the mind, and I want to say 
to you this afternoon only a few words from the heart. 

You have made me deeply happy by the generous 
welcome you have extended to me. But I do not be- 
lieve that the welcome you extend to me is half as great 
as that which I extend to you. Why, Jerseyman though 
I am, this is the first time I ever thought Hoboken 
beautiful. I really have, though I have tried on the 
other side of the water to conceal it, been the most 
homesick man in the American Expeditionary Force, 
and it is with feelings that it would be vain for me to 
try to express that I find myself in this beloved coun- 
try again. 

I do not say that because I lack in admiration of other 
countries. There have been many things that softened 
my homesickness. One of the chief things that softened 
it was the very generous welcome that they extended to 
me as your representative on the other side of the water, 
and it was still more softened by the pride that I had in 
discovering that America had at last convinced the 
world of her true character. I was welcome because 
they had seen with their own eyes what America had 
done for the world. They had deemed her selfish; they 
had deemed her devoted to material interests, and they 
had seen her boys come across the water with a vision 
even more beautiful than that which they conceived 
when they had entertained dreams of liberty and of 
peace. And when I had the added pride of finding out 
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by personal observation the kind of men we had sent 
over—TI had crossed the seas with the kind of men who 
had taken them over; without whom they could not have 
got to Europe—and then when I got there I saw that 
army of men, that army of clean men, that army of 
men devoted to the highest interests of humanity, that 
army that one was glad to point out and say, ‘“These are 
my fellow countrymen’—it softens the homesickness a 
good deal to have so much of home along with you. 
And these boys were constantly reminding me of 
home. They did not walk the streets like anybody else. 
‘I do not mean that they walked the streets self-asser- 
tively; they did not. They walked the streets as if they 
knew that they belonged wherever free men lived, that 
they were welcome in the great Republic of France and 
were comrades with the other armies that had helped 
to win the great battle and to show the great sacrifice. 
It is a wonderful thing for this Nation, hitherto isolated 
from the large affairs of the world, to win not only the 
universal confidence of the people of the world, but their 
universal affection. And that, and nothing less than 
that, is what has happened. Wherever it was suggested 
that troops should be sent and it was desired that troops 
of occupation should excite no prejudice, no uneasiness 
on the part of those to whom they were sent, the men 
who represented the other nations came to me and 
asked me to send American soldiers.. They not only 
implied but they said that the presence of American 
soldiers would be known not to mean anything except 
friendly protection and assistance. Do you wonder that 
it made our hearts swell with pride to realize these 
things? 
- But while these things in some degree softened my 
homesickness they made me all the more eager to get 
home where the rest of the folks live; to get home where 
the great dynamo of national energy was situated; to 
get home where the great purposes of national action 
were formed, and to be allowed to take part in the 
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counsels and in the actions which were formed and to 
be taken by this great Nation, which from first to last 
has followed the vision of the men who set it up and 
created it. 

We have had our eyes very close upon our tasks at 
times, but whenever we lifted them we were accustomed 
to lift them to a distant horizon. We were aware that 
all the peoples of the earth had turned their faces 
toward us as those who were the friends of freedom and 
of right, and whenever we thought of national policy 
and of its reaction upon the affairs of the world we 
knew we were under bonds to do the large thing and the 
right thing. It is a privilege, therefore, beyond all com- 
putation for a man, whether in a great capacity or a 
small, to take part in the counsels and in the resolutions 
of a people like this. 

I am afraid some people, some persons, do not under- 
stand that vision. They do not see it. They have 
looked too much upon the ground. They have thought 
too much of the interests that were near them and they 
have not listened to the voices of their neighbors. I 
have never had a moment’s doubt as to where the heart 
and purpose of this people lay. When any one on the 
other side of the water has raised the question, ‘‘Will 
America come in and help?” I have said, ‘Of course 
America will come in and help.’’ She cannot do any- 
thing else. She will not disappoint any high hope that 
has been formed of her. Least of all will she in this day 
of new-born liberty all over the world fail to extend 
her hand of support and assistance to those who have 
been made free. 

I wonder if at this distance, you can have got any 
conception of the tragic intensity of the feeling of those 
peoples in Europe who have just had yokes thrown off 
them. Have you reckoned up in your mind how many 
peoples, how many nations, were held unwillingly under 
the yoke of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, under the 
yoke of Turkey, under the yoke of Germany? These 
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yokes have been thrown off. These peoples breathe the 
air and look around to see a new day dawn about them, 
and whenever they think of what is going to fill that 
day with action they think first of us. They think first 
of the friends who through the long years have spoken 
for them, who were privileged to declare that they came 
into the war to release them, who said that they would 
not make peace upon any other terms than their liberty, 
and they have known that America’s presence in the 
war and in the conference was the guarantee of the 
result. 

The Governor has spoken of a great task ended. Yes, 
the formulation of the peace is ended, but it creates only 
a new task just begun. I believe that if you will study 
the peace you will see that it is a just peace and a peace 
which, if it can be preserved, will save the world from 
unnecessary bloodshed. And now the great task is to 
preserve it. I have come back with my heart full of 
enthusiasm for throwing everything that I can, by way 
of influence or action, in with you to see that the peace 
is preserved—that when the long reckoning comes men 
may look back upon this generation of America and say, 
“They were true to the vision which they saw at their 


birth.” 


TO THE CITIZENS OF WASHINGTON 


REPLY TO GREETINGS AT WASHINGTON, JULY 8, 1919. 
FROM THE “CHICAGO DAILY NEWS ALMANAC,” 
192022 3302. 


I CAME home confident that the people of the United 
States were for the League of Nations, but to re- 
ceive this immediate assurance of it in to-night’s re- 
ception is particularly pleasing to me. It makes my 
homecoming just that much more delightful. I never 
have been quite so eager to get home as I was this 
time, and everything I have seen since I sighted land 
until now has made me gladder and gladder that I am 
home. No country can possibly look so good as this 
country looks to me. 
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PRESENTING THE TREATY FOR RATIFI- 
CATION 


ADDRESS TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, JULY 
10, I919. FROM OFFICIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
‘TION IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


ee MEN OF THE SENATE: 

The treaty of peace with Germany was signed at 
Versailles on the twenty-eighth of June. I avail myself 
of the earliest opportunity to lay the treaty before 
you for ratification and to inform you with regard to 
the work of the Conference by which that treaty was 
formulated. 

The treaty constitutes nothing less than a world settle- 
ment. It would not be possible for me either to sum- 
marize or to construe its manifold provisions in an 
address which must of necessity be something less than 
a treatise. My services and all the information I pos- 
sess will be at your disposal and at the disposal of your 
Committee on Foreign Relations at any time, either in- 
formally or in session, as you may prefer; and I hope 
that you will not hesitate to make use of them. I shall 
at this time, prior to your own study of the document, 
attempt only a general characterization of its scope and 
purpose. 

In one sense, no doubt, there is no need that I should 
report to you what was attempted and done at Paris. 
You have been daily cognizant of what was going on 
there,—of the problems with which the Peace Confer- 
ence had to deal and of the difficulty of laying down 
straight lines of settlement anywhere on a field on which 
the old lines of international relationship, and the new 
alike, followed so intricate a pattern and were for the 
most part cut so deep by historical circumstances which 
dominated action even where it would have been best 
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to ignore or reverse them. The cross currents of poli- 
tics and of interest must have been evident to you. It 
would be presuming in me to attempt to explain the 
questions which arose or the many diverse elements that 
entered into them. I shall attempt something less ambi- 
tious than that and more clearly suggested by my duty 
to report to the Congress the part it seemed necessary 
for my colleagues and me to play as the representatives 
of the Government of the United States. 

That part was dictated by the role America had 
played in the war and by the expectations that had been 
created in the minds of the peoples with whom we had 
associated ourselves in that great struggle. 

The United States entered the war upon a different 
footing from every other nation except our associates 
on this side the sea. We entered it, not because our 
material interests were directly threatened or because 
any special treaty obligations to which we were parties 
had been violated, but only because we saw the su- 
premacy, and even the validity, of right everywhere put 
in jeopardy and free government likely to be everywhere 
imperiled by the intolerable aggression of a power which 
respected neither right nor obligation and whose very 
system of government flouted the rights of the citizen 
as against the autocratic authority of his governors. 
And in the settlements of the peace we have sought no 
special reparation for ourselves, but only the restora- 
tion of right and the assurance of liberty everywhere 
that the effects of the settlement were to be felt. We 
entered the war as the disinterested champions of right 
and we interested ourselves in the terms of the peace in 
no other capacity. 

The hopes of the nations allied against the Central 
Powers were at a very low ebb when our soldiers began 
to pour across the sea. There was everywhere amongst 
them, except in their stoutest spirits, a somber fore- 
boding of disaster. The war ended in November, eight 
months ago, but you have only to recall what was feared 
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in midsummer last, four short months before the armis- 
tice, to realize what it was that our timely aid accom- 
plished alike for their morale and their physical safety. 
That first, never-to-be-forgotten action at Chateau- ° 
Thierry had already taken place. Our redoubtable 
soldiers and marines had already closed the gap the 
enemy had succeeded in opening for their advance upon 
Paris,—had already turned the tide of battle back to- 
wards the frontiers of France and begun the rout that 
was to save Europe and the world. Thereafter the 
Germans were to be always forced back, back, were 
never to thrust successfully forward again. And yet 
there was no confident hope. Anxious men and women, 
leading spirits of France, attended the celebration of 
the Fourth of July last year in Paris out of generous 
courtesy,—with no heart for festivity, little zest for 
hope. But they came away with something new at their 
hearts; they have themselves told us so. The mere sight 
of our men,—of their vigor, of the confidence that 
showed itself in every movement of their stalwart fig- 
ures and every turn of their swinging march, in their 
steady comprehending eyes and easy discipline, in the 
indomitable air that added spirit to everything they did, 
—made everyone who saw them that memorable day 
realize that something had happened that was much 
more than a mere incident in the fighting, something 
very different from the mere arrival of fresh troops. A 
great moral force had flung itself into the struggle. The 
fine physical force of those spirited men spoke of some- 
thing more than bodily vigor. They carried the great 
ideals of a free people at their hearts and with that 
vision were unconquerable. Their very presence brought 
reassurance; their fighting made victory certain. 

They were recognized as crusaders, and as their thou- 
sands swelled to millions their strength was seen to mean 
salvation. And they were fit men to carry such a hope 
and make good the assurance it forecast. Finer men 
never went into battle; and their officers were worthy of 
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them. This is not the occasion upon which to utter a 
eulogy of the armies America sent to France, but per- 
haps, since I am speaking of their mission, 1 may speak 
also of the pride I shared with every American who saw 
or dealt with them there. They were the sort of men 
America would wish to be represented by, the sort of 
men every American would wish to claim as fellow 
countrymen and comrades in a great cause. ‘They were 
terrible in battle, and gentle and helpful out of it, re- 
membering the mothers and the sisters, the wives and 
the little children at home. They were free men under 
arms, not forgetting their ideals of duty in the midst 
of tasks of violence. I am proud to have had the 
privilege of being associated with them and of calling 
myself their leader. 

But I speak now of what they meant to the men by 
whose sides they fought and to the people with whom 
they mingled with such utter simplicity, as friends who 
asked only to be of service. They were for all the visible 
embodiment of America. What they did made America 
and all that she stood for a living reality in the thoughts 
not only of the people of France but also of tens of 
millions of men and women throughout all the toiling 
nations of a world standing everywhere in peril of its 
freedom and of the loss of everything it held dear, in 
deadly fear that its bonds were never to be loosed, its 
hopes forever to be mocked and disappointed. 

And the compulsion of what they stood for was upon 
us who represented America at the peace table. It was 
our duty to see to it that every decision we took part 
in contributed, so far as we were able to influence it, 
to quiet the fears and realize the hopes of the peoples 
who had been living in that shadow, the nations that 
had come by our assistance to their freedom. It was 
our duty to do everything that it was within our power 
to do to make the triumph of freedom and of right a 
lasting triumph in the assurance of which men might 
everywhere live without fear. 
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Old entanglements of every kind stood in the way,— 
promises which Governments had made to one another 
in the days when might and right were confused and the 
power of the victor was without restraint. Engage- 
ments which contemplated any dispositions of territory, 
any extensions of sovereignty that might seem to be to 
the interest of those who had the power to insist upon 
them, had been entered into without thought of what 
the peoples concerned might wish or profit by; and these 
could not always be honorably brushed aside. It was 
not easy to graft the new order of ideas on the old, and 
some of the fruits of the grafting may, I fear, for a 
time be bitter. But, with very few exceptions, the men 
who sat with us at the peace table desired as sincerely 
as we did to get away from the bad influences, the il- 
legitimate purposes, the demoralizing ambitions, the in- 
ternational counsels and expedients out of which the 
sinister designs of Germany had sprung as a natural 
growth. 

It had been our privilege to formulate the principles 
which were accepted as the basis of the peace, but they 
had been accepted, not because we had come in to hasten 
and assure the victory and insisted upon them, but be- 
cause they were readily acceded to as the principles to 
which honorable and enlightened minds everywhere had 
been bred. They spoke the conscience of the world as 
well as the conscience of America, and I am happy to 
pay my tribute of respect and gratitude to the able, for- 
ward-looking men with whom it was my privilege to 
cooperate for their unfailing spirit of cooperation, their 
constant effort to accommodate the interests they rep- 
resented to the principles we were all agreed upon. The 
difficulties, which were many, lay in the circumstances, 
not often in the men. Almost without exception the 
men who led had caught the true and full vision of the 
problem of peace as an indivisible whole, a problem, not 
of mere adjustments of interest, but of justice and right 
action. 
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The atmosphere in which the Conference worked 
seemed created, not by the ambitions of strong govern- 
ments, but by the hopes and aspirations of small nations 
and of peoples hitherto under bondage to the power 
that victory had shattered and destroyed. ‘Iwo great 
empires had been forced into political bankruptcy, and 
we were the receivers. Our task was not only to make 
peace with the Central Empires and remedy the wrongs 
their armies had done. The Central Empires had lived 
in open violation of many of the very rights for which 
the war had been fought, dominating alien peoples over 
whom they had no natural right to rule, enforcing, not 
obedience, but veritable bondage, exploiting those who 
were weak for the benefit of those who were masters and 
overlords only by force\of arms. ‘There could be no 
peace until the whole order of Central Europe was set 
right. 

That meant that new nations were to be created,— 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary itself. No part of 
ancient Poland had ever in any true sense become a 
part of Germany, or of Austria, or of Russia. Bohemia 
was alien in every thought and hope to the monarchy 
of which she had so long been an artificial part; and 
the uneasy partnership between Austria and Hungary 
had been one rather of interest than of kinship or sym- 
pathy. The Slavs whom Austria had chosen to force 
into her empire on the south were kept to their obedience 
by nothing but fear. Their hearts were with their kins- 
men in the Balkans. These were all arrangements of 
power, not arrangements of natural union or associa- 
tion. It was the imperative task of those who would 
make peace and make it intelligently to establish a new 
order which would rest upon the free choice of peoples 
rather than upon the arbitrary authority of Hapsburgs 
or Hohenzollerns. 

More than that, great populations bound by sym- 
‘pathy and actual kin to Rumania were also linked against 
their will to the conglomerate Austro-Hungarian mon- 
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archy or to other alien sovereignties, and it was part 
of the task of peace to make a new Rumania as well as 
a new slavic state clustering about Serbia. 

And no natural frontiers could be found to these new 
fields of adjustment and redemption. It was necessary 
to look constantly forward to other related tasks. The 
German colonies were to be disposed of. They had not 
been governed; they had been exploited merely, with- 
out thought of the interest or even the ordinary human 
rights of their inhabitants. 

The Turkish Empire, moreover, had fallen apart, as 
the Austro-Hungarian had. It had never had any real 
unity. It had been held together only by pitiless, in- 
human force. Its peoples cried aloud for release, for 
succor from unspeakable distress, for all that the new 
day of hope seemed at last to bring within its dawn. 
Peoples hitherto in utter darkness were to be led. out 
into the same light and given at last a helping hand. 
Undeveloped peoples and peoples ready for recognition 
but not yet ready to assume the full responsibilities of 
statehood were to be given adequate guarantees of 
friendly protection, guidance and assistance. 

And out of the execution of these great enterprises 
of liberty sprang opportunities to attempt what states- 
men had never found the way before to do; an oppor- 
tunity to throw safeguards about the rights of racial, 
national and religious minorities by solemn international 
covenant; an opportunity to limit and regulate military 
establishments where they were most likely to be mis- 
chievous; an opportunity to effect a complete and sys- 
tematic internationalization of waterways and railways 
which were necessary to the free economic life of more 
than one nation and to clear many of the normal chan- 
nels of commerce of unfair obstructions of law or of 
privilege; and the very welcome opportunity to secure 
for labor the concerted protection of definite interna- 
tional pledges of principle and practice. 

These were not tasks which the Conference looked 
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about it to find and went out of its way to perform. 
They were inseparable from the settlements of peace. 
They were thrust upon it by circumstances which could 
not be overlooked. The war had created them. In all 
quarters of the world old-established relationships had 
been disturbed or broken and affairs were at loose ends, 
needing to be mended or united again, but could not 
be made what they were before. They had to be set 
right by applying some uniform principle of justice or 
enlightened expediency. And they could not be ad- 
justed by merely prescribing in a treaty what should be 
done. New states were to be set up which could not 
hope to live through their first period of weakness with- 
out assured support by the great nations that had con- 
sented to their creation and won for them their indepen- 
dence. Ill-governed colonies could not be put in the 
hands of governments which were to act as trustees for 
their people and not as their masters if there was to be 
no common authority among the nations to which they 
were to be responsible in the execution of their trust. 
Future international conventions with regard to the con- 
trol of waterways, with regard to illicit trafic of many 
kinds, in arms or in deadly drugs, or with regard to the 
adjustment of many varying international administra- 
tive arrangements could not be assured if the treaty 
were to provide no permanent common international 
agency, if its execution in such matters was to be left 
to the slow and uncertain processes of codperation by 
ordinary methods of negotiation. If the Peace Con- 
ference itself was to be the end of codperative authority 
and common counsel among the governments to which 
the world was looking to enforce justice and give pledges 
of an enduring settlement, regions like the Saar basin 
could not be put under a temporary administrative ré- 
gime which did not involve a transfer of political sov- 
ereignty and which contemplated a final determination 
of its political connections by popular vote to be taken 
at a distant date; no free city like Danzig could be 
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created which was, under elaborate international guar- 
antees, to accept exceptional obligations with regard to 
the use of its port and exceptional relations with a State 
of which it was not to form a part; properly safe- 
guarded plebiscites could not be provided for where 
populations were at some future date to make choice 
what sovereignty they would live under; no certain and 
uniform method of arbitration could be secured for the 
settlement of anticipated difficulties of final decision 
with regard to many matters dealt with in the treaty 
itself; the long-continued supervision of the task of 
reparation which Germany was to undertake to com- 
plete within the next generation might entirely break 
down; the reconsideration and revision of administra- 
tive arrangements and restrictions which the treaty pre- 
scribed but which it was recognized might not prove of 
lasting advantage or entirely fair if too long enforced 
would be impracticable. The promises governments 
were making to one another about the way in which 
labor was to be dealt with, by law not only but in fact 
as well, would remain a mere humane thesis if there 
was to be no common tribunal of opinion and judgment 
to which liberal statesmen could resort for the influ- 
ences which alone might secure their redemption. A 
league of free nations had become a practical necessity. 
Examine the treaty of peace and you will find that every- 
where throughout its manifold provisions its framers 
have felt obliged to turn to the League of Nations as 
an indispensable instrumentality for the maintenance 
of the new order it has been their purpose to set up in 
the world,—the world of civilized men. 

That there should be a League of Nations to steady 
the counsels and maintain the peaceful understandings 
of the world, to make, not treaties alone, but the ac- 
cepted principles of international law as well, the actual 
rule of conduct among the governments of the world, 
had been one of the agreements accepted from the first 
as the basis of peace with the Central Powers. ‘The 
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statesmen of all the belligerent countries were agreed 
that such a league must be created .to sustain the settle- 
ments that were to be effected. But at first I think there 
was a feeling among some of them that, while it must be 
attempted, the formation of such a league was perhaps 
a counsel of perfection which practical men, long experi- 
enced in the world of affairs, must agree to very cau- 
tiously and with many misgivings. It was only as the 
dificult work of arranging an all but universal ad- 
justment of the world’s affairs advanced from day to 
day from one stage of conference to another that it be- 
came evident to them that what they were seeking would 
be little more than something written upon paper, to be 
interpreted and applied by such methods as the chances 
of politics might make available if they did not pro- 
vide a means of common counsel which all were obliged 
to accept, a common authority whose decisions would be 
recognized as decisions which all must respect. 

And so the most practical, the most skeptical among 
them turned more and more to the League as the au- 
thority through which international action was to be se- 
cured, the authority without which, as they had come to 
see it, it would be difficult to give assured effect either to 
this treaty or to any other international understanding 
upon which they were to depend for the maintenance of 
peace. The fact that the Covenant of the League was 
the first substantive part of the treaty to be worked out 
and agreed upon, while all else was in solution, helped to 
make the formulation of the rest easier. The Confer- 
ence was, after all, not to be ephemeral. The concert of 
nations was to continue, under a definite Covenant which 
had been agreed upon and which all were convinced was 
workable. ‘They could go forward with confidence to 
make arrangements intended to be permanent. The 
most practical of the conferees were at last the most 
ready to refer to the League of Nations the superin- 
tendence of all interests which did not admit of im- 
mediate determination, of all administrative problems 
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which were to require a continuing oversight. What 
had seemed a counsel of perfection had come to seem 
a plain counsel of necessity. The League of Nations 
was the practical statesman’s hope of success in many 
cf the most difficult things he was attempting. 

And it had validated itself in the thought of every 
member of the Conference as something much bigger, 
much greater every way, than a mere instrument for 
carrying out the provisions of a particular treaty. It 
was universally recognized that all the peoples of the 
world demanded of the Conference that it should create 
such a continuing concert of free nations as would make 
wars of aggression and spoliation such as this that has 
just ended forever impossible. A cry had gone out 
from every home in every stricken land from which 
sons and brothers and fathers had gone forth to the 
great sacrifice that such a sacrifice should never again 
be exacted. It was manifest why it had been exacted. 
It had been exacted because one nation desired 
dominion and other nations had known no means of 
defense except armaments and alliances. War had lain 
at the heart of every arrangement of the Europe,—of 
every arrangement of the world,—that preceded the 
war. Restive peoples had been told that fleets and 
armies, which they toiled to sustain, meant peace; and 
they now knew that they had been lied to: that fleets 
and armies had been maintained to promote national 
ambitions and meant war. They knew that no old 
policy meant anything else but force, force,—always 
force. And they knew that it was intolerable. Every 
true heart in the world, and every enlightened judgment 
demanded that, at whatever cost of independent action, 
every government that took thought for its people or 
for justice or for ordered freedom should lend itself 
to a new purpose and utterly destroy the old order of 
international politics. Statesmen might see difficulties, 
but the people could see none and could brook no denial. 
A war in which they had been bled white to beat the 
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terror that lay concealed in every Balance of Power 
must not end in a mere victory of arms and a new bal- 
ance. The monster that had resorted to arms must be 
put in chains that could not be broken. The united 
power of free nations must put a stop to aggression, 
and the world must be given peace. If there was not 
the will or the intelligence to accomplish that now, there 
must be another and a final war and the world must be 
swept clean of every power that could renew the terror. 
The League of Nations was not merely an instrument 
to adjust and remedy old wrongs under a new treaty 
of peace; it was the only hope for mankind. Again 
and again had the demon of war been cast out of the 
house of the peoples and the house swept clean by a 
treaty of peace; only to prepare a time when he would 
enter in again with spirits worse than himself. The 
house must now be given a tenant who could hold it 
against all such. Convenient, indeed indispensable, as 
statesmen found the newly planned League of Nations 
to be for the execution of present plans of peace and 
reparation, they saw it in a new aspect before their 
work was finished, They saw it as the main object of 
the peace, as the only thing that could complete it or 
make it worth while. They saw it as the hope of the 
world, and that hope they did not dare to disappoint. 
Shall we or any other free people hesitate to accept 
this great duty? Dare we reject it and break the heart 
of the world? 

And so the result of the Conference of Peace, so far 
as Germany is concerned, stands complete. The difh- 
culties encountered were very many. Sometimes they 
seemed insuperable. It was impossible to accommodate 
the interests of so great a body of nations,—interests 
which directly or indirectly affected almost every na- 
tion in the world,—without many minor compromises. 
The treaty, as a result, is not exactly what we would 
have written. It is probably not what any one of the 
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national delegations would have written. But results 
were worked out which on the whole bear test. I think 
that it will be found that the compromises which were 
accepted as inevitable nowhere cut to the heart of any 
principle. The work of the Conference squares, as a 
whole, with the principles agreed upon as the basis of 
the peace as well as with the practical possibilities of the 
international situations which had to be faced and dealt 
with as facts. 

I shall presently have occasion to lay before you a 
special treaty with France, whose object is the temporary 
protection of France from unprovoked aggression by the 
Power with whom this treaty of peace has been nego- 
tiated. Its terms link it with this treaty. I take the 
liberty, however, of reserving it for special explication 
on another occasion. 

The role which America was to play in the Confer- 
ence seemed determined, as I have said, before my 
colleagues and I got to Paris,—determined by the uni- 
versal expectations of the nations whose representa- 
tives, drawn from all quarters of the globe, we were 
to deal with. It was universally recognized that Amer- 
ica had entered the war to promote no private or 
peculiar interest of her own but only as the champion 
of rights which she was glad to share with free men 
and lovers of justice everywhere. We had formulated 
the principles upon which the settlement was to be 
made,—the principles upon which the armistice had 
been agreed to and the parleys of peace undertaken,— 
and no one doubted that our desire was to see the treaty 
of peace formulated along the actual lines of those 
principles,—and desired nothing else. We were wel- 
comed as disinterested friends. We were resorted to 
as arbiters in many a difficult matter. It was recognized 
that our material aid would be indispensable in the days 
to come, when industry and credit would have to be 
brought back to their normal operation again and com- 
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munities beaten to the ground assisted to their feet once 
more, and it was taken for granted, I am proud to say, 
that we would play the helpful friend in these things 
as in all others without prejudice or favor. We were 
generously accepted as the unaffected champions of 
what was right. It was a very responsible role to play; 
but I am happy to report that the fine group of Amer- 
icans who helped with their expert advice in each part 
of the varied settlements sought in every transaction 
to justify the high confidence reposed in them. 

And that confidence, it seems to me, is the measure 
of our opportunity and of our duty in the days to come, 
in which the new hope of the peoples of the world is 
to be fulfilled or disappointed. The fact that America 
is the friend of the nations, whether they be rivals or 
associates, is no new fact; it is only the discovery of 
it by the rest of the world that is new. 

America may be said to have just reached her major- 
ity as a world power. It was almost exactly twenty- 
one years ago that the results of the war with Spain 
put us unexpectedly in possession of rich islands on the 
other side of the world and brought us into association 
with other governments in the control of the West 
Indies. It was regarded as a sinister and ominous thing 
by the statesmen of more than one European chancellery 
that we should have extended our power beyond the 
confines of our continental dominions. They were ac- 
customed to think of new neighbors as a new menace, of 
rivals as watchful enemies. There were persons amongst 
us at home who looked with deep disapproval and 
avowed anxiety on such extensions of our national 
authority over distant islands and over peoples whom 
they feared we might exploit, not serve and assist. But 
we have not exploited them. We have been their 
friends and have sought to serve them. And our do- 
minion has been a menace to no other nation. We 
redeemed our honor to the utmost in our dealings with 
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Cuba. She is weak but absolutely free; and it is her 
trust in us that makes her free. Weak peoples every- 
where stand ready to give us any authority among them 
that will assure them a like friendly oversight and di- 
rection. They know that there is no ground for fear 
in receiving us as their mentors and guides. Our isola- 
tion was ended twenty years ago; and now fear of us is 
ended also, our counsel and association sought after and 
desired. There can be no question of our ceasing to be 
a world power. The only question is whether we can 
refuse the moral leadership that is offered us, whether 
we shall accept or reject the confidence of the world. 

The war and the Conference of Peace now sitting in 
Paris seem to me to have answered that question. Our 
participation in the war established our position among 
the nations and nothing but our own mistaken action 
can alter it. It was not an accident or a matter of 
sudden choice that we are no longer isolated and de- 
voted to a policy which has only our own interest and 
advantage for its object. It was our duty to go in, if 
we were indeed the champions of liberty and of right. 
We answered to the call of duty in a way so spirited, 
so utterly without thought of what we spent of blood 
or treasure, so effective, so worthy of the admiration 
of true men everywhere, so wrought out of the stuff of 
all that was heroic, that the whole world saw at last, 
in the flesh, in noble action, a great ideal asserted and 
vindicated, by a Nation they had deemed material and 
now found to be compact of the spiritual forces that 
must free men of every nation from every unworthy 
bondage. It is thus that a new role and a new responsi- 
bility have come to this great Nation that we honor and 
which we would all wish to lift to yet higher levels of 
service and achievement. 

The stage is set, the destiny disclosed. It has come 
about by no plan of our conceiving, but by the hand of 
God who led us into this way. We cannot turn back. 
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We can only go forward, with lifted eyes and freshened 
spirit, to follow the vision. It.was of this that we 
dreamed at our birth. America shall in truth show the 
way. The light streams upon the path ahead, and 
nowhere else. 


TO THE CZECHO-SLOVAK ARMY 


SPEECH ON REVIEWING A DETACHMENT OF THE 
CZECHO-SLOVAK ARMY EN ROUTE FROM SIBERIA TO 
EUROPE, JULY 18, 1919.1 FROM ORIGINAL IN MR. 
WILSON’S FILES. 


Ry [ESOR VLADIMIR JIRSA, OFFICERS, AND 
MEN OF THE DETACHMENT OF THE 
CZECHO-SLOVAK ARMY: 

I review with pleasure this detachment of your 
valiant Army. To you, its officers, and to these brave 
men I extend a cordial welcome. From afar we have 
watched your deeds and have been moved to admira- 
tion of your actions under the most adverse of circum: 
stances. Having been subjugated to an alien control, 
you were fired by a love of your former independence 
and for the institutions of your native land and aligned 
yourselves with those who fought in opposition to des- 
potism and military autocracy. At the moment when 
adversity came to the armies with which you were fight- 
ing and when darkness and despair cast its gloom upon 
your cause you declined to accommodate yourselves to 
circumstances which were of the old order of things and 
resolutely retained your hope. 

Your steadfastness to your purposes, your unshaken 

*The story of this contingent of Czecho-Slovaks is one of the epics 
of the Great War. Beginning as reluctant soldiers in the Austro- 
Hungarian Army, they were captured by the Russians and lay for 
several years in prison camps. When the old Russian Government 
was overthrown they were released. They organized an army of 
their own under the Russian provisional Government and fought 
gallantly in the last advance of the Russian armies in 1917. After 
the Bolshevik overturn they found themselves ringed around with 
enemies; they refused amnesty from the Austrian emperor; they broke 
through the German line at Bachmut in a bloody battle and set straight 


eastward 5,000 miles to Vladivostok, a contingent finally arriving in 
Washington, to be reviewed by President Wilson. 
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belief in high ideals, your valor of mind, of body and 
of heart, have evoked the admiration of the world. In 
the midst of disorganization and subject to influences 
which worked for ruin you consistently maintained 
erder within your ranks and by your example helped 
those with whom you came in contact to reéstablish some 
semblance of order in their affairs. “Too much cannot 
be said in praise of the demeanor of your brave Army 
under these trying circumstances. Future generations 
will record the influence for good which you had upon 
a large part of the world’s area and will accord you 
the place which you properly, deserve. In the history 
of the modern world, and perhaps in all history, there 
is no more wonderful nor brilliant record than the with- 
drawal of your forces in opposition to the armies of 
Germany and Austria through a population which de- 
veloped an hostility, and the march of your armies for 
thousands of miles across the great regions of Siberia, 
keeping steadfastly in mind the necessity for order and 
organization. 

You are returning now to your native land, to-day 
again a free and independent country. May you take 
back with you that stamina which you so well manifested 
all through your trying experiences in Russia and Si- 
beria, and may you keep in mind after your return that 
the laws of God, the laws of man, and the laws of nature 
require a systematic establishment for their proper 
operation, and for the welfare and happiness of the 
human race. 


PRESENTING A TREATY WITH FRANCE 


MESSAGE TO THE SENATE OF THE U. S., JULY 29, I919. 
FROM ORIGINAL IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


ESENTLEMEN -OF, THE SENATE: 

I take pleasure in laying before you a treaty with 
the Republic of France the object of which is to secure 
that Republic of the immediate aid of the United States 
of America in case of any unprovoked movement of 
aggression against her on the part of Germany. I 
earnestly hope that this treaty will meet with your cor- 
dial approval and will receive an early ratification at 
your hands, along with the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many. Now that you have had an opportunity to 
examine the great document I presented to you two 
weeks ago, it seems opportune to lay before you this 
treaty which is meant to be in effect a part of it. 

It was signed on the same day with the treaty of peace 
and is intended as a temporary supplement to it. It 
is believed that the treaty of peace with Germany itself 
provides adequate protection to France against agegres- 
sion from her recent enemy on the east; but the years 
immediately ahead of us contain many incalculable pos- 
sibilities. The Covenant of the League of Nations pro- 
vides for military action for the protection of its 
members only upon advice of the Council of the League 
—advice given, it is to be presumed, only upon delibera- 
tion and acted upon by each of the governments of the 
member States only if its own judgment justifies such 
action. ‘The object of the special treaty with France 
which I now submit to you is to provide for immediate 
military assistance to France by the United States in 
case of any unprovoked movement of aggression against 
her by Germany without waiting for the advice of the 
Council of the League of Nations that such action be 
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taken. It is to be an arrangement, not independent of 
the League of Nations, but under it. 

It is, therefore, expressly provided that this treaty 
shall be made the subject of consideration at the same 
time with the treaty of peace with Germany; that this 
special arrangement shall receive the approval of the 
Council of the League; and that this special provision 
for the safety of France shall remain in force only until, 
upon the application of one of the parties to it, the 
Council of the League, acting, if necessary, by a major- 
ity vote, shall agree that the provisions of the Covenant 
cf the League afford her sufficient protection. 

I was moved to sign this treaty by considerations 
which will, I hope, seem as persuasive and as irresistible 
to you as they seemed to me. We are bound to France 
by ties of friendship which we have always regarded, 
and shall always regard, as peculiarly sacred. She as- 
sisted us to win our freedom as a Nation. It is seriously 
to be doubted whether we could have won it without 
her gallant and timely aid. We have recently had the 
privilege of assisting in driving enemies, who were also 
enemies of the world, from her soil; but that does not 
pay our debt to her. Nothing can pay such a debt. She 
now desires that we should promise to lend our great 
force to keep her safe against the power she has had 
most reason to fear. Another great nation volunteers 
the same promise. It is one of the fine reversals of 
history that that other nation should be the very power 
from whom France fought to set us free. A new day 
has dawned. Old antagonisms are forgotten. The 
common cause of freedom and enlightenment has created 
new comradeships and a new perception of what it is 
wise and necessary for great nations to do to free the 
world of intolerable fear. Two governments who wish 
to be members of the League of Nations ask leave of 
the Council of the League to be permitted to go to the 
assistance of a friend whose situation has been found to 
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be one of peculiar peril, without awaiting the advice of 
the League to act. 

It is by taking such pledges as this that we prove our- 
selves faithful to the utmost to the high obligations of 
gratitude and tested friendship. Such an act as this 
seems to me one of the proofs that we are a people that 
sees the true heart of duty and prefers honor to its own 
separate course of peace. 
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HIGH COST OF LIVING 


ADDRESS TO CONGRESS, AUGUST 8, 1919. FROM THE 
“CONGRESSIONAL RECORD,” VOL. 58, PP. 3718- 
a7 2a: 


I HAVE sought this opportunity to address you be- 
cause it is clearly my duty to call your attention to 
the present cost of living and to urge upon you with all 
the persuasive force of which I am capable the legis- 
lative measures which would be most effective in con- 
trolling it and bringing it down. The prices the people 
of this country are paying for everything that it is neces- 
sary for them to use in order to live are not justified 
by a shortage 1 in supply, either present or prospective, 
and are in many cases artificially and deliberately created 
by vicious practices which ought immediately to be 
checked by law. They constitute a burden upon us 
which is the more unbearable because we know that it 
is willfully imposed by those who have the power and 
that it can by vigorous public action be greatly lightened 
and made to square with the actual conditions of supply 
and demand. Some of the methods by which these 
prices are produced are already illegal, some of them 
criminal, and those who employ them will be energeti- 
cally proceeded against; but others have not yet been 
brought under the law, and should be dealt with at once 
by legislation. 

I need not recite the particulars of this critical mat- 
ter: the prices demanded and paid at the sources of 
supply, at the factory, in the food markets, at the shops, 
in the restaurants and hotels, alike in the city and in 
the village. They are familiar to you. They are the 
talk of every domestic circle and of every group of 
casual acquaintances even. It is a matter of familiar 
knowledge, also, that a process has set in which is likely, 
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unless something is done, to push prices and rents and 
the whole cost of living higher and yet higher, in a 
vicious cycle to which there is no logical or natural end. 
With the increase in the prices of the necessaries of life 
come demands for increases in wages,—demands which 
are justified if there be no other way of enabling men 
to live. Upon the increase of wages there follows close 
an increase in the price of the products whose producers 
have been accorded the increase,—not a proportionate 
increase, for the manufacturer does not content himself 
with that, but an increase considerably greater than the 
added wage cost and for which the added wage cost is 
oftentimes hardly more than an excuse. The laborers 
who do not get an increase in pay when they demand 
it are likely to strike, and the strike only makes matters 
worse. It checks production, if it affects the railways 
it prevents distribution and strips the markets, so that 
there is presently nothing to buy, and there is another 
excessive addition to prices resulting from the scarcity. 

These are facts and forces with which we have be- 
come only too familiar; but we are not justified because 
of our familiarity with them or because of any hasty 
and shallow conclusion that they are “natural” and in- 
evitable in sitting inactively by and letting them work 
their fatal results if there is anything that we can do 
to check, correct, or reverse them. I have sought this 
opportunity to inform the Congress what the Executive 
is doing by way of remedy and control, and to suggest 
where effective legal remedies are lacking and may be 
supplied. 

We must, I think, frankly admit that there is no com- 
plete immediate remedy to be had from legislative and 
executive action. The free processes of supply and de- 
mand will not operate of themselves and no legislative 
or executive action can force them into full and natural 
operation until there is peace. There is now neither 
peace nor war. All the world is waiting,—with what 
unnerving fears and haunting doubts who can adequately 
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say ?—waiting to know when it shall have peace and 
what kind of peace it will be when it comes,—a peace 
in which each nation shall make shift for itself as it 
can, or a peace buttressed and supported by the will and. 
concert of the nations that have the purpose and the 
power to do and to enforce what is right. Politically, 
economically, socially the World is on the operating 
table, and it has not been possible to administer any 
anesthetic. It is conscious. It even watches the capital 
operation upon which it knows that its hope of healthful 
life depends. It cannot think its business out or make 
plans or give intelligent and provident direction to its 
affairs while in such a case. Where there is no peace of 
mind there can be no energy in endeavor. ‘There can 
be no confidence in industry, no calculable basis for 
credits, no confident buying or systematic selling, no cer- 
tain prospect of employment, no normal restoration of 
business, no hopeful attempt at reconstruction or the 
proper reassembling of the dislocated elements of en- 
terprise until peace has been established and, so far as 
may be, guaranteed. 

Our national life has no doubt been less radically 
disturbed and dismembered than the national life of 
other peoples whom the war more directly affected, with 
its terrible ravaging and destructive force, but it has 
been, nevertheless, profoundly affected and disarranged, 
and our industries, our credits, our productive capacity, 
our economic processes are inextricably interwoven with 
those of other nations and peoples,—most intimately 
of all with the nations and peoples upon whom the 
chief burden and confusion of the war fell and who are 
now most dependent upon the codperative action of the 
world. 

We are just now shipping more goods out of our 
ports to foreign markets than we ever shipped before, 
—not food stuffs merely, but stuffs and materials of 
every sort; but this is no index of what our foreign sales 
will continue to be or of the effect the volume of our 
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exports will have on supplies and prices. It is impos: 
sible yet to predict how far or how long foreign pur. 
chasers will be able to find the money or the credit to 
pay for or sustain such purchases on such a scale; how 
soon or to what extent foreign manufacturers can re- 
sume their former production, foreign farmers get their 
accustomed crops from their own fields, foreign mines 
resume their former output, foreign merchants set up 
again their old machinery of trade with the ends of the 
earth. All these things must remain uncertain until 
peace is established and the nations of the world have 
concerted the methods by which normal life and industry 
are to be restored and all that we can do, in the mean- 
time, to restrain profiteering and put the life of our 
people upon a tolerable footing will be makeshift and 
provisional. There can be no settled conditions here 
or elsewhere until the treaty of peace is out of the way 
and the work of liquidating the war has become the 
chief concern of our Government and of the other Govy- 
ernments of the world. Until then business will in- 
evitably remain speculative and sway now this way and 
again that, with heavy losses or heavy gains as it may 
chance, and the consumer must take care of both the 
gains and the losses. ‘There can be no peace prices so 
long as our whole financial and economic system is on 
a war basis. 

Europe will not, can not recoup her capital or put 
her restless, distracted peoples to work until she knows 
exactly where she stands in respect of peace; and what 
we will do is for her the chief question upon which her 
quietude of mind and confidence of purpose depend. 
While there is any possibility that the peace terms may 
be changed or may be held long in abeyance or may not 
be enforced because of divisions of opinion among the 
Powers associated against Germany, it is idle to look 
for permanent relief. 

But what we can do we should do, and should do at 
once. And there is a great deal that we can do, pro- 
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visional though it be. Wheat shipments and credits to 
facilitate the purchase of our wheat can and will be 
limited and controlled in such a way as not to raise but 
rather to lower the price of flour here. ‘The Govern- 
ment has the power, within certain limits, to regulate 
that. We cannot deny wheat to foreign peoples who 
are in dire need of it, and we do nct wish to do so; but, 
tortunately, though the wheat crop is not what we hoped 
it would be, it is abundant if handled with provident 
care. The price of wheat is lower in the United States 
than in Europe, and can with proper management be 
kept so. 

By way of immediate relief, surplus stocks of both 
food and clothing in the hands of the Government will 
be sold, and of course sold at prices at which there is 
no profit. And by way of a more permanent correc- 
tion of prices surplus stocks in private hands will be 
drawn out of storage and put upon the market. For- 
tunately, under the terms of the Food Control Act the 
hoarding of foodstuffs can be checked and prevented; 
and they will be, with the greatest energy. Foodstuffs 
can be drawn out of storage and sold by legal action 
which the Department of Justice will institute wherever 
necessary; but so soon as the situation is systematically 
dealt with it is not likely that the courts will often have 
to be resorted to. Much of the accumulating of stocks 
has no doubt been due to the sort of speculation which 
always results from uncertainty. Great surpluses were 
accumulated because it was impossible to foresee what 
the market would disclose and dealers were determined 
to be ready for whatever might happen, as well as eager 
to reap the full advantage of rising prices. They will 
now see the disadvantage, as well as the danger, of 
holding off from the new process of distribution. 

Some very interesting and significant facts with re- 
gard to stocks on hand and the rise of prices in the face 
of abundance have been disclosed by the inquiries of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labor 
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and the Federal Trade Commission. They seem to 
justify the statement that in the case of many necessary 
commodities effective means have been found to pre- 
vent the normal operation of the law of supply and 
demand. Disregarding the surplus stocks in the hands 
of the Government, there was a greater supply of food- 
stuffs in this country on June 1 of this year than at the 
same date last year. In the combined total of a num- 
ber of the most important foods in dry and cold storage 
the excess was quite 19 per cent. And yet prices have 
risen. The supply of fresh eggs on hand in June of 
this year, for example, was greater by nearly 10 per 
cent than the supply on hand at the same time last year 
and yet the wholesale price was forty cents a dozen as 
against thirty cents a year ago. ‘The stock of frozen 
fowls had increased more than 298 per cent, and yet 
the price had risen also, from thirty-four and a half 
cents per pound to thirty-seven and a half cents. The 
supply of creamery butter had increased 129 per cent 
and the price from forty-one to fifty-three cents per 
pound. The supply of salt beef had been augmented 
3 per cent and the price had gone up from thirty-four 
dollars a barrel to thirty-six dollars a barrel. Canned 
corn had increased in stock nearly 92 per cent and had 
remained substantially the same in price. In a few food- 
stuffs the prices had declined, but in nothing like the 
proportion in which the supply had increased. For 
example, the stock of canned tomatoes had increased 
102 per cent and yet the price had declined only twenty- 
five cents per dozen cans. In some cases there had been 
the usual result of an increase of price following a de- 
crease of supply, but in almost every instance the in- 
crease of price had been disproportionate to the decrease 
in stock. 

The Attorney-General has been making a careful 
study of the situation as a whole and of the laws that 
can be applied to better it and is convinced that, under 
the stimulation and temptation of exceptional circum- 
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stances, combinations of producers and combinations of 
traders have been formed for the control of supplies and 
of prices which are clearly in restraint of trade, and 
against these prosecutions will be promptly instituted 
and actively pushed which will in all likelihood have a 
prompt corrective effect. There is reason to believe that 
the prices of leather, of coal, of lumber, and of textiles 
have been materially affected by forms of concert and 
cooperation among the producers and marketers of these 
and other universally necessary commodities which it 
will be possible to redress. No watchful or energetic 
effort will be spared to accomplish this necessary result. 
I trust that there will not be many cases in which prose- 
cution will be necessary. Public action will no doubt 
cause many who have perhaps unwittingly adopted il- 
legal methods to abandon them promptly and of their 
own motion. 

And publicity can accomplish a great deal. The pur- 
chaser can often take care of himself if he knows the 
facts and influences he is dealing with; and purchasers 
are not disinclined to do anything, either singly or col- 
lectively, that may be necessary for their self-protec- 
tion. The Department of Commerce, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission can do a great deal towards 
supplying the public, systematically and at short inter- 
vals, with information regarding the actual supply of 
particular commodities that is in existence and available, 
with regard to supplies which are in existence but not 
available because of hoarding, and with regard to the 
methods of price fixing which are being used by dealers 
in certain foodstuffs and other necessaries. There can 
be little doubt that retailers are in part,—sometimes in 
large part,—responsible for exorbitant prices; and it is 
quite practicable for the Government, through the 
agencies I have mentioned, to supply the public with full 
information as to the prices at which retailers buy and 
as to the costs of transportation they pay, in order that 
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it may be known just what margin of profit they are 
demanding. Opinion and concerted action on the part 
of purchasers can probably do the rest. 

That is, these agencies may perform this indispensa- 
ble service provided the Congress will supply them with 
the necessary funds to prosecute their inquiries and keep 
their price lists up to date. Hitherto the Appropria- 
tion Committees of the Houses have not always, I fear, 
seen the full value of these inquiries, and the Depart- 
ments and Commissions have been very much straitened 
for means to render this service. That adequate funds 
be provided by appropriation for this purpose, and pro- 
vided as promptly as possible, is one of the means of 
greatly ameliorating the present distressing conditions 
of livelihood that I have come to urge, in this attempt 
to concert with you the best ways to serve the country 
in this emergency. It is one of the absolutely necessary 
means, underlying many others, and can be supplied at 
once. 

There are many other ways. Existing law is in- 
adequate. There are many perfectly legitimate methods 
by which the Government can exercise restraint and 
guidance. 

Let me urge, in the first place, that the present food 
control Act should be so extended both as to the period 
of time during which it shall remain in operation and 
as to the commodities to which it shall apply. Its pro- 
visions against hoarding should be made to apply not 
only to food but also to feedstuffs, to fuel, to clothing, 
and to many other commodities which are indisputably 
necessaries of life. As it stands now it is limited in 
operation to the period of the war and becomes inopera- 
tive upon the formal proclamation of peace. But I 
should judge that it was clearly within the constitutional 
power of the Congress to make similar permanent pro- 
visions and regulations with regard to all goods destined 
for interstate commerce and to exclude them from inter- 
state shipment if the requirements of the law are not 
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complied with. Some such regulation is imperatively 
necessary. he abuses that have grown up in the manip- 
ulation of prices by the withholding of foodstuffs and 
other necessaries of life cannot otherwise be effectively 
prevented. There can be no doubt of either the neces- 
sity or the legitimacy of such measures. May I not call 
attention to the fact, also, that, although the present 
Act prohibits profiteering, the prohibition is accom- 
panied by no penalty. It is clearly in the public interest 
that a penalty should be provided which will be per- 
suasive. 

To the same end, I earnestly recommend, in the 
second place, that the Congress pass a law regulating 
cold storage as it is regulated, for example, by the laws 
of the State of New Jersey, which limit the time during 
which goods may be kept in storage, prescribe the 
method of disposing of them if kept beyond the per- 
mitted period, and require that goods released from 
storage shall in all cases bear the date of their receipt. 
It would materially add to the serviceability of the law, 
for the purpose’ we now have in view, if it were also 
prescribed that all goods released from storage for 
interstate shipment should have plainly marked upon 
each package the selling or market price at which they 
went into storage. By this means the purchaser would 
always be able to learn what profits stood between him 
and the producer or the wholesale dealer. 

It would serve as a useful example to the other com- 
munities of the country, as well as greatly relieve local 
distress, if the Congress were to regulate all such matters 
very fully for the District of Columbia, where its legis- 
lative authority is without limit. 

I would also recommend that it be required that all 
goods destined for interstate commerce should in every 
case where their form or package makes it possible be 
plainly marked with the price at which they left the 
hands of the producer. Such a requirement would bear 
a close analogy to certain provisions of the Pure Food 
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Act, by which it is required that certain detailed infor- 
mation be given on the labels of packages of foods and 
drugs. 

And it does not seem to me that we can confine our- 
selves to detailed measures of this kind, if it is indeed 
our purpose to assume national control of the processes 
of distribution. I take it for granted that that is our 
purpose and our duty. Nothing less will suffice. We 
need not hesitate to handle a national question in a 
national way. We should go beyond the measures I 
have suggested. We should formulate a law requiring 
a federal license of all corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce and embodying in the license, or in the 
conditions under which it is to be issued, specific regula- 
tions designed to secure competitive selling and prevent 
unconscionable profits in the method of marketing. 
Such a law would afford a welcome opportunity to effect 
other such needed reforms in the business of interstate 
shipment and in the methods of corporations which are 
engaged in it; but for the moment I confine my recom- 
mendations to the object immediately in hand, which is 
to lower the cost of living. 

May I not add that there is a bill now pending before 
the Congress which, if passed, would do much to stop 
speculation and to prevent the fraudulent methods of 
promotion by which our people are annually fleeced of 
many millions of hard-earned money. I refer to the 
measure proposed by the Capital Issues Committee for 
the control of security issues. It is a measure formu- 
lated by men who know the actual conditions of business 
and its adoption would serve a great and beneficent 
purpose. 

We are dealing, Gentlemen of the Congress, I need 
hardly say, with very critical and very difficult matters. 
We should go forward with confidence along the road 
we see, but we should also seek to comprehend the whole 
of the scene amidst which we act. There is no ground 
for some of the fearful forecasts I hear uttered about 
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me, but the condition of the world is unquestionably very 
grave and we should face it comprehendingly. The 
situation of our own country, as I have said, is excep- 
tionally fortunate. We of all peoples can afford to keep 
our heads and to determine upon moderate and sensible 
courses of action which will insure us against the pas- 
sions and distempers which are working such deep un- 
happiness for some of the distressed nations on the other 
side of the sea. But we may be involved in their dis- 
tresses unless we help, and help with energy and intelli- 
gence. 

The world must pay for the appalling destruction 
wrought by the great war, and we are part of the world. 
We must pay our share. For five years now the indus- 
try of all Europe has been slack and disordered. ‘The 
normal crops have not been produced; the normal quan- 
tity of manufactured goods has not been turned out. 
Not until there are the usual crops and the usual pro- 
duction of manufactured goods on the other side of the 
Atlantic can Europe return to the former conditions; 
and it was upon the former conditions, not the present, 
that our economic relations with Europe were built up. 
We must face the fact that unless we help Europe to get 
back to her normal life and production a chaos will en- 
sue there which will inevitably be communicated to this 
country. For the present, it is manifest, we must 
quicken, not slacken our own production. We, and we 
almost alone, now hold the world steady. Upon our 
steadfastness and self-possession depend the affairs of 
nations everywhere. It is in this supreme crisis,;—this 
crisis for all mankind,—that America must prove her 
mettle. In the presence of a world confused, distracted, 
she must show herself self-possessed, self-contained, 
capable of sober and effective action. She saved Europe 
by her action in arms; she must now save it by her 
action in peace. In saving Europe she will save herself, 
as she did upon the battlefields of the war. The calm- 
ness and capacity with which she deals with and masters 
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the problems of peace will be the final test and proof of 
her place among the peoples of the world. 

And, if only in our own interest, we must help the 
people over seas. Europe is our best customer. We 
must keep her going or thousands of our shops and 
scores of our mines must close. There is no such thing 
as letting her go to ruin without ourselves sharing in the 
disaster. 

In such circumstances, face to face with such tests, 
passion must be discarded. Passion and a disregard for 
the rights of others have no place in the counsels of a 
free people. We need light, not heat, in these solemn 
times of self-examination and saving action. There 
must be no threats. Let there be only intelligent coun- 
sel, and let the best reasons win, not the strongest brute 
force. The world has just destroyed the arbitrary force 
of a military junta. It will live under no other. All 
that is arbitrary and coercive is in the discard. Those 
who seek to employ it will only prepare their own de- 
struction. 

We cannot hastily and overnight revolutionize all the 
processes of our economic life, and we shall not attempt 
to do so. These are days of deep excitement and ex- 
travagant speech; but with us these are of the surface. 
Everyone who is in real touch with the silent masses of 
our great people knows that the old strong fiber and 
steady self-control are still there, firm against violence 
or any distempered action that would throw their affairs 
into confusion. I am serenely confident that they will 
readily find themselves, no matter what the circum- 
stances, and that they will address themselves to the 
tasks of peace with the same devotion and the same 
stalwart preference for what is right that they displayed 
to the admiration of the whole world in the midst of 
war. 

And I entertain another confident hope. I have 
spoken to-day chiefly of measures of imperative regula- 
tion and legal compulsion, of prosecutions and the sharp 
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correction of selfish processes; and these, no doubt, are 
necessary. But there are other forces that we may 
count on besides those resident in the Department of 
Justice. We have just fully awakened to what has been 
going on and to the influences, many of them very selfish 
and sinister, that have been producing high prices. and 
imposing an intolerable burden on the mass of our 
people. To have brought it all into the open will 
accomplish the greater part of the result we seek. I ap- 
peal with entire confidence to our producers, our middle- 
men, and our merchants to deal fairly with the people. 
It is their opportunity to show that they comprehend, 
that they intend to act justly, and that they have the pub- 
lic interest sincerely at heart. And I have no doubt that 
housekeepers all over the country, and everyone who 
buys the things he daily stands in need of will presently 
exercise a greater vigilance, a more thoughtful economy, 
a more discriminating care as to the market in which he 
buys or the merchant with whom he trades than he has 
hitherto exercised. 

I believe, too, that the more extreme leaders of or- 
ganized labor will presently yield to a sober second 
thought and, like the great mass of their associates, 
they will think and act like true Americans. They will 
see that strikes undertaken at this critical time are cer- 
tain to make matters worse, not better,—worse for them 
and for everybody else. The worst thing, the most fatal 
thing that can be done now is to stop or interrupt pro- 
duction or to interfere with the distribution of goods by 
the railways and the shipping of the country. We are 
all involved in the distressing results of the high cost of 
living and we must unite, not divide, to correct it. There 
are many things that ought to be corrected in the rela- 
tions between capital and labor, in respect of wages and 
conditions of labor and other things even more far- 
reaching, and I, for one, am ready to go into conference 
about these matters with any group of my fellow coun- 
trymen who know what they are talking about and are 
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willing to remedy existing conditions by frank counsel 
rather than by violent contest. No remedy is possible 
while men are in a temper, and there can be no settle- 
ment which does not have as its motive and standard 
the general interest. Threats and undue insistence upon 
the interest of a single class make settlement impossible. 
I believe, as I have hitherto had occasion to say to the 
Congress, that the industry and life of our people and 
of the world will suffer irreparable damage if employers 
and workmen are to go on in a perpetual contest, as 
antagonists. [They must, on one plan or another, be 
effectively associated. Have we not steadiness and self- 
possession and business sense enough to work out that 
result? Undoubtedly we have, and we shall work it 
out. In the meantime,—now and in the days of read- 
justment and recuperation that are ahead of us,—let us 
resort more and more to frank and intimate counsel 
and make ourselves a great and triumphant Nation by 
making ourselves a united force in the life of the world. 
It will not then have looked to us for leadership in vain. 


REPLY TO THE SENATE 


MESSAGE TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
TRANSMITTING INFORMATION AS REQUESTED, 
AUGUST II, I919. FROM 66TH CONGRESS, IST 
SESSION. SENATE DOCUMENT NO. 72. 


O LAE SENA LEE: 
I have received the resolutions of the Senate, 
dated July 15 and July 17, asking— 

First, for a copy of any treaty purporting to have 
been projected between Germany and Japan, such as 
was referred to in the press dispatch inclosed, together 
with any information in regard to it which may be in 
possession of the State Department, or any information 
concerning any negotiations between Japan and Ger- 
many during the progress of the war. In reply to this 
resolution, I have the honor to report that I know of no 
such negotiations. I had heard the rumors that are 
referred to, but was never able to satisfy myself that 
there was any substantial foundation for them. 

Second, requesting a copy of any letter or written 
protest by the members of the American Peace Com- 
mission or any officials attached thereto against the dis- 
position or adjustment which was made in reference to 
Shantung, and particularly a copy of a letter written by 
Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, member of the Peace Commis- 
sion, on behalf of himself, Hon. Robert Lansing, Sec- 
retary of State, and Hon. Henry White, members of the 
Peace Commission, protesting against the provisions 
of the treaty with reference to Shantung. In reply to 
this request, let me say that General Bliss did write me 
a letter in which he took very strong ground against the 
proposed Shantung settlement, and that his objections 
were concurred in by the Secretary of State and Mr. 
Henry White. But the letter cannot properly be de- 
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scribed as a protest against the final Shantung decision, 
because it was written before that decision had been 
arrived at, and in response to my request that my col- 
leagues on the Commission apprise me of their judgment 
in that matter. The final decision was very materially 
qualified by the policy which Japan undertook to pursue 
with regard to the return of the Shantung Peninsula in 
full sovereignty to China. 

I would have no hesitation in sending the Senate a 
copy of General Bliss’s letter were it not for the fact 
that it contains references to other Governments which 
it was perfectly proper for General Bliss to make in a 
confidential communication to me, but which I am sure 
General Bliss would not wish to have repeated outside 
our personal and intimate exchange of views. 

I have received no written protest from any officials 
connected with or attached to the American Peace Com- 
mission with regard to this matter. 

I am also asked to send you any memorandum or 
other information with reference to an attempt of Japan 
or her peace delegates to intimidate the Chinese peace 
delegates. I am happy to say that I have no such memo- 
randum or information. 


EXPOSITION OF THE LEAGUE TO THE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT TO THE MEMBERS OF THE SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, AUGUST 19, I919. 
FROM 66TH CONGRESS, IST SESSION. SENATE 
DOCUMENT NO. 76. 


R. CHAIRMAN: 

I have taken the liberty of writing out a little 
statement in the hope that it might facilitate discussion 
by speaking directly on some points that I know have 
been points of controversy and upon which I thought 
an expression of opinion would not be unwelcome. I 
am absolutely glad that the committee should have re- 
sponded in this way to my intimation that I would like 
to be of service to it. I welcome the opportunity for a 
frank and full interchange of views. 

I hope, too, that this conference will serve to expe- 
dite your consideration of the treaty of peace. I beg 
that you will pardon and indulge me if I again urge that 
practically the whole task of bringing the country back 
to normal conditions of life and industry waits upon the 
decision of the Senate with regard to the terms of the 
peace. 

I venture thus again to urge my advice that the action 
of the Senate with regard to the treaty be taken at the 
earliest practicable moment because the problems with 
which we are face to face in the readjustment of our 
national life are of the most.pressing and critical char- 
acter, will require for their proper solution the most 
intimate and disinterested codperation of all parties and 
all interests, and cannot be postponed without manifest 
peril to our people and to all the national advantages 
we hold most dear. May I mention a few of the mat- 
ters which cannot be handled with intelligence until the 
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country knows the character of the peace it is to have? 
I do so only by a very few samples. 

The copper mines of Montana, Arizona and Alaska, 
for example, are being kept open and in operation only 
at a great cost and loss, in part upon borrowed money; 
the zinc mines of Missouri, Tennessee and Wisconsin 
are being operated at about one-half their capacity; the 
lead of Idaho, Illinois and Missouri reaches only a por- 
tion of its former market; there is an immediate need 
for cotton belting, and also for lubricating oil, which 
cannot be met—all because the channels of trade are 
barred by war when there is no war. The same is true 
of raw cotton, of which the Central Empires alone for- 
merly purchased nearly 4,000,000 bales. And these are 
only examples. There is hardly a single raw material, 
a single important foodstuff, a single class of manufac- 
tured goods which is not in the same case. Our full, 
normal profitable production waits on peace. 

Our military plans of course wait upon it. We can- 
not intelligently or wisely decide how large a naval or 
military force we shall maintain or what our policy with 
regard to military training is to be until we have peace 
not only, but also until we know how peace is to be sus- 
tained, whether by the arms of single nations or by the 
concert of all the great peoples. And there is more 
than that difficulty involved. The vast surplus proper- 
ties of the army include not food and clothing merely, 
whose sale will affect normal production, but great 
manufacturing establishments also which should be re- 
stored to their former uses, great stores of machine 
tools, and all sorts of merchandise which must lie idle 
until peace and military policy are definitely determined. 
By the same token there can be no properly studied 
national budget until then. 

The nations that ratify the treaty, such as Great 
Britain, Belgium and France, will be in a position to 
lay their plans for controlling the markets of Central 
Europe without competition from us if we do not pres- 
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ently act. We have no consular agents, no trade repre- 
sentatives there to look after our interests. 

There are large areas of Europe whose future will 
lie uncertain and questionable until their people know 
the final settlements of peace and the forces which are 
to administer and sustain it. Without determinate 
markets our production cannot proceed with intelligence 
or confidence. There can be no stabilization of wages 
because there can be no settled conditions of employ- 
ment. There can be no easy or normal industrial 
credits because there can be no confident or permanent 
revival of business. 

But I will not weary you with obvious examples. I 
will only venture to repeat that every element of normal 
life amongst us depends upon and awaits the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty of peace; and also that we cannot 
afford to lose a single summer’s day by not doing all 
that we can to mitigate the winter’s suffering, which, 
unless we find means to prevent it, may prove disas- 
trous to a large portion of the world, and may, at its 
worst, bring upon Europe conditions even more terrible 
than those wrought by the war itself. 

Nothing, I am led to believe, stands in the way of 
ratification of the treaty except certain doubts with re- 
gard to the meaning and implication of certain articles 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations; and I must 
frankly say that I am unable to understand why such 
doubts should be entertained. You will recall that when 
I had the pleasure of a conference with your committee 
and with the committee of the House of Representatives 
on Foreign Affairs at the White House in March last 
the questions now most frequently asked about the 
League of Nations were all canvassed with a view to 
their immediate clarification. The Covenant of the 
League was then in its first draft and subject to revision. 
It was pointed out that no express recognition was given 
to the Monroe Doctrine; that it was not expressly pro- 
vided that the League should have no authority to act 
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or to express a judgment on matters of domestic policy; 
that the right to withdraw from the League was not 
expressly recognized; and that the constitutional right 
of the Congress to determine all questions of peace and 
war was not sufhciently safeguarded. On my return to 
Paris all these matters were taken up again by the Com- 
rnission on the League of Nations and every suggestion 
of the United States was accepted. 

The views of the United States with regard to the 
questions I have mentioned had, in fact, already been 
accepted by the Commission and there was supposed to 
be nothing inconsistent with them in the draft of the 
Covenant first adopted—the draft which was the subject 
of our discussion in March—but no objection was made 
to saying explicitly in the text what all had supposed to 
be implicit in it. There was absolutely no doubt as to 
the meaning of any one of the resulting provisions of 
the Covenant in the minds of those who participated in 
drafting them, and I respectfully submit that there is 
nothing vague or doubtful in their wording. 

The Monroe Doctrine is expressly mentioned as an 
understanding which is in no way to be impaired or in- 
terfered with by anything contained in the Covenant and 
the expression “regional understandings like the Mon- 
roe Doctrine” was used, not because any one of the 
conferees thought there was any comparable agreement 
anywhere else in existence or in contemplation, but only 
because it was thought best to avoid the appearance of 
dealing in such a document with the policy of a single 
nation. Absolutely nothing is concealed in the phrase. 

With regard to domestic questions Article 16 of the 
Covenant expressly provides that, if in case of any dis- 
pute arising between members of the League the matter 
involved is claimed by one of the parties “‘and is found 
by the council to arise out of a matter which by inter- 
national law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of 
that party, the council shall so report, and shall make 
no recommendation as to its settlement.” The United 
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States was by no means the only Government interested 
in the explicit adoption of this provision, and there is 
no doubt in the mind of any authoritative student of 
international law that such matters as immigration, 
tarifls, and naturalization are incontestably domestic 
questions with which no international body could deal 
without express authority to do so. No enumeration of 
domestic questions was undertaken because to under- 
take it, even by sample, would have involved the danger 
of seeming to exclude those not mentioned. 

The right of any sovereign State to withdraw had 
been taken for granted, but no objection was made to 
making it explicit. Indeed, so soon as the views ex- 
pressed at the White House conference were laid before 
the commission it was at once conceded that it was best 
not to leave the answer to so important a question to 
inference. No proposal was made to set up any tribunal 
to pass judgment upon the question whether a withdraw- 
ing nation had in fact fulfilled “all its international ob- 
ligations and all its obligations under the Covenant.” 
It was recognized that that question must be left to be 
resolved by the conscience of the nation proposing to 
withdraw;'and I must say that it did not seem to me 
worth while to propose that the article be made more 
explicit, because I knew that the United States would 
never itself propose to withdraw from the League if its 
conscience was not entirely clear as to the fulfillment of 
all its international obligations. It has never failed to 
fulfill them and never will. 

Article X is in no respect of doubtful meaning when 
read in the light of the Covenant as a whole. The coun- 
cil of the League can only ‘advise upon” the means by 
which the obligations of that great article are to be 
given effect to. Unless the United States is a party to the 
policy or action in question, her own affirmative vote in 
the council is necessary before any advice can be given, 
for a unanimous vote of the council is required. If she 
is a party, the trouble is hers anyhow. And the unani- 
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mous vote of the council is only advice in any case. 
Iach Government is free to reject it if it pleases. Noth- 
ing could have been made more clear to the conference 
than the right of our Congress under our Constitution 
to exercise its independent judgment in all matters of 
peace and war. No attempt was made to question or 
limit that right. The United States will, indeed, under- 
take under Article X to “‘respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all members of the 
League,” and that engagement constitutes a.very grave 
and solemn moral obligation. But it is a moral, not a 
legal, obligation, and leaves our Congress absolutely 
free to put its own interpretation upon it in all cases that 
call for action. It is binding in conscience only, not in 
law. 

Article X seems to me to constitute the very back- 
bone of the whole Covenant. Without it the League 
would be hardly more than an influential debating so- 
ciety. 

It has several times been suggested, in public debate 
and in private conference, that interpretations of the 
sense in which the United States accepts the engage- 
ments of the Covenant should be embodied in the in- 
strument of ratification. ‘There can be no reasonable 
objection to such interpretations accompanying the act 
of ratification provided they do not form a part of the 
formal ratification itself. Most of the interpretations 
which have been suggested to me embody what seems 
to me the plain meaning of the instrument itself. But 
if such interpretations should constitute a part of the 
formal resolution of ratification, long delays would be 
the inevitable consequence, inasmuch as all the many 
Governments concerned would have to accept, in effect, 
the language of the Senate as the language of the treaty 
before ratification would be complete. The assent of 
the German Assembly at Weimar would have to be ob- 
tained, among the rest, and I must frankly say that I 
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could only with the greatest reluctance approach that 
Assembly for permission to read the treaty as we un- 
derstand it and as those who framed it quite certainly 
understood it. If the United States were to qualify 
the document in any way, moreover, I am confident 
from what I know of the many conferences and debates 
which accompanied the formulation of the treaty that 
our example would immediately be followed in many 
quarters, in some instances with very serious reserva- 
tions, and that the meaning and operative force of the 
treaty would presently be clouded from one end of its 
clauses to the other. 

Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, if I have been entirely 
unreserved and plain-spoken in speaking of the great 
matters we all have so much at heart. If excuse is 
needed, I trust that the critical situation of affairs may 
serve as my justification. ‘The issues that manifestly 
hang upon the conclusions of the Senate with regard 
to peace and upon the time of its action are so grave 
and so clearly insusceptible of being thrust on one side 
or postponed that I have felt it necessary in the public 
interest to make this urgent plea, and to make it as 
simply and as unreservedly as possible. 

I thought that the simplest way, Mr. Chairman, to 
cover the points that I knew to be points of interest. 

(Then follows the lengthy discussion between Mr. 
Wilson and the various members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. ) 


URGING COOPERATION UPON RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES 


REPLY TO REPRESENTATIVES OF THE RAILWAY EM- 
PLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR, AUGUST 25, I919. FROM 
ORIGINAL SIGNED COPY IN MR. WILSON’S FILES. 


REQUEST that you lay this critical matter before 

the men in a new light. The vote they have taken 
was upon the question whether they should insist upon 
the wage increase they were asking or consent to the 
submission of their claims to a new tribunal, to be con- 
stituted by new legislation. That question no longer 
has any life in it. Such legislation is not now in con- 
templation. I request that you ask the men to recon- 
sider the whole matter in view of the following 
considerations, to which I ask their thoughtful attention 
as Americans, and which I hope that you will lay before 
them as I here state them. 

We are face to face with a situation which is more 
likely to affect the happiness and prosperity, and even 
the life, of our people than the war itself. We have 
now got to do nothing less than bring our industries 
and our labor of every kind back to a normal basis after 
the greatest upheaval known to history, and the winter 
just ahead of us may bring suffering infinitely greater 
than the war brought upon us if we blunder or fail in 
the process. An admirable spirit of self-sacrifice, of 
patriotic devotion, and of community action guided and 
inspired us while the fighting was on. We shall need 
all these now, and need them in a heightened degree, 
if we are to accomplish the first tasks of peace. They 
are more difficult than the tasks of war,—more com- 
plex, less easily understood,—and require more intelli- 
gence, patience, and sobriety. We mobilized our man 
power for the fighting, let us now mobilize our brain 
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power and our consciences for the reconstruction. If 
we fail, it will mean national disaster. The primary 
first step is to increase production and facilitate trans- 
portation, so as to make up for the destruction wrought 
by the war, the terrible scarcities it created, and so as 
soon as possible relieve our people of the cruel burden 
of high prices. The railways are at the center of 
this whole process. 

The Government has taken up with all its energy 
the task of bringing the profiteer to book, making the 
stocks of necessaries in the country available at lowered 
prices, stimulating production and facilitating distribu- 
tion, and very favorable results are already beginning 
to appear. There is reason to entertain the confident 
hope that substantial relief will result, and result in 
increasing measure. A general increase in the levels 
of wages would check and might defeat all this at its 
very beginning. Such increases would inevitably raise, 
not lower, the cost of living. Manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of every sort would have innumerable additional 
pretexts for increasing profits and all efforts to discover 
and defeat profiteering would be hopelessly confused. 
I believe that the present efforts to reduce the costs of 
living will be successful, if no new elements of difficulty 
are thrown in the way; and I confidently count upon 
the men engaged in the service of the railways to assist, 
not obstruct. It is much more in their interest to do 
this than to insist upon wage increases which will undo 
everything the Government attempts. ‘They are good 
Americans, along with the rest of us, and may, I am 
sure, be counted on to see the point. 

It goes without saying that if our efforts to bring 
the cost of living down should fail, after we have had 
time enough to establish either success or failure, it will 
of course be necessary to accept the higher costs of 
living as a permanent basis of adjustment, and railway 
wages should be readjusted along with the rest. All 
that I am now urging is, that we should not be guilty of 
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the inexcusable inconsistency of making general in- 
creases in wages on the assumption that the present 
cost of living will be permanent at the very time that 
we are trying with great confidence to reduce the cost 
of living and are able to say that it is actually beginning 
to fall. 

I am aware that railway employees have a sense of 
insecurity as to the future of the railroads and have 
many misgivings as to whether their interests will be 
properly safeguarded when the present form of federal 
control has come to an end. No doubt it is in part this 
sense of uncertainty that prompts them to insist that 
their wage interests be adjusted now rather than under 
conditions which they cannot certainly foresee. But I 
do not think that their uneasiness is well grounded. I 
anticipate that legislation dealing with the future of 
the railroads will in explicit terms afford adequate pro- 
tection for the interests of the employees of the roads; 
but, quite apart from that, it is clear that no legislation 
can make the railways other than what they are, a great 
public interest, and it is not likely that the President of 
the United States, whether in possession and control of 
the railroads or not, will lack opportunity or persua- 
sive force to influence the decision of questions arising 
between the managers of the railroads and the railway 
employees. The employees may rest assured that, dur- 
ing my term of office, whether I am in actual possession 
of the railroads or not, I shall not fail to exert the full 
influence of the Executive to see that justice is done 
them. 

I believe, therefore, that they may be justified in the 
confidence that hearty cooperation with the Government 
now in its efforts to reduce the cost of living will by no 
means be prejudicial to their own interests, but will, on 
the contrary, prepare the way for more favorable and 
satisfactory relations in the future. 

I confidently count on their codperation in this time 
of national test and crisis. 


RAILWAY WAGE DIFFICULTIES 


STATEMENT TO THE PUBLIC REGARDING RAILWAY WAGE 
PROBLEMS AND THE COST OF LIVING, AUGUST 26, 
1919. FROM ORIGINAL COPY IN MR. WILSON’S 
FILES. 


SITUATION has arisen in connection with the 

administration of the railways which is of such 
general significance that I think it my duty to make a 
public statement concerning it, in order that the whole 
country may know what is involved. 

The railroad shopmen have demanded a large in- 
crease in wages. They are now receiving 58, 63, and 
68 cents per hour. ‘They demand 85 cents per hour. 
This demand has been given careful and serious con- 
sideration by the Board which was constituted by the 
Railroad Administration to adjust questions of wages, 
a Board consisting of an equal number of representa- 
tives of employees and of the operating managers of 
the railroad companies. This Board has been unable 
to come to an agreement, and it has therefore devolved 
upon the Director-General of Railroads and myself to 
act upon the merits of the case. 

The shopmen urge that they are entitled to higher 
wages because of the higher wages for the present re- 
ceived by men doing a similar work in shipyards, navy- 
yards, and arsenals, as well as in a number of private 
industries, but I concur with the Director-General in 
thinking that there is no real basis of comparison be- 
tween the settled employment afforded mechanics by the 
railroads under living conditions as various as the loca- 
tion and surroundings of the railway shops themselves 
and the fluctuating employment afforded in industries 
exceptionally and temporarily stimulated by the war 
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and located almost without exception in industrial cen- 
ters where the cost of living is highest. 

The substantial argument which the shopmen urge 
is the very serious increase in the cost of living. This 
is a very potent argument indeed. But the fact is that 
the cost of living has certainly reached its peak, and will 
probably be lowered by the efforts which are now every- 
where being concerted and carried out. It will certainly 
be lowered so soon as there are settled conditions of 
production and of commerce; that is, so soon as the 
treaty of peace is ratified and in operation, and mer- 
chants, manufacturers, farmers, miners all have a cer- 
tain basis of calculation as to what their business will 
be and what the conditions will be under which it must 
be conducted. The demands of the shopmen, therefore, 
and all similar demands are in effect this: That we 
make increases in wages, which are likely to be perma- 
nent, in order to meet a temporary situation which will 
last nobody can certainly tell how long, but in all prob- 
ability only for a limited time. Increases in wages will, 
moreover, certainly result in still further increasing the 
costs of production and, therefore, the cost of living, 
and we should only have to go through the same process 
again. Any substantial increase of wages in leading 
lines of industry at this time would utterly crush the 
general campaign which the Government is waging, 
with energy, vigor and substantial hope of success, to 
reduce the high cost of living. And the increases in the 
cost of transportation which would necessarily result 
from increases in the wages of railway employees would 
more certainly and more immediately have that effect 
than any other enhanced wage costs. Only by keeping 
the cost of production on its present level, by increas- 
ing production, and by rigid economy and saving on the 
part of the people can we hope for large decreases in 
the burdensome cost of living which now weighs us 
down. 

The Director-General of Railroads and I have felt 
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that a peculiar responsibility rests upon us, because in 
determining this question we are not studying the bal- 
ance-sheets of corporations merely, we are in effect de- 
termining the burden of taxation which must fall upon 
the people of the country in general. We are acting, 
not for private corporations, but in the name of the 
Government and the public, and must assess our re- 
sponsibility accordingly. For it is neither wise nor 
feasible to take care of increases in the wages of rail- 
road employees at this time by increases in freight rates. 
It is impossible at this time, until peace has come and 
normal conditions are restored, to estimate what the 
earning capacity of the railroads will be when ordinary 
conditions return. ‘There is no certain basis, therefore, 
for calculating what the increases of freight rates 
should be, and it is necessary, for the time being at any 
rate, to take care of all increases in the wages of rail- 
way employees through appropriations from the Public 
Treasury. 

In such circumstances it seems clear to me, and I be- 
lieve will seem clear to every thoughtful American, in- 
cluding the shopmen themselves when they have taken 
second thought, and to all wage earners of every kind, 
that we ought to postpone questions of this sort until 
normal conditions come again and we have the oppor- 
tunity for certain calculations as to the relation be- 
tween wages and the cost of living. It is the duty of 
every citizen of the country to insist upon a truce in 
such contests until intelligent settlements can be made 
and made by peaceful and effective common counsel. 
I appeal to my fellow citizens of every employment to 
cooperate in insisting upon and maintaining such a truce, 
and to cooperate also in sustaining the Government in 
what I conceive to be the only course which conscien- 
tious public servants can pursue. Demands unwisely 
made and passionately insisted upon at this time menace 
the peace and prosperity of the country as nothing else 
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could, and thus contribute to bring about the very re- 
sults which such demands are intended to remedy. 

There is, however, one claim made by the railway 
shopmen which ought to be met. They claim that they 
are not enjoying the same advantages that other rail- 
way employees are enjoying because their wages are 
calculated upon a different basis. The wages of other 
railway employees are based upon the rule that they 
are to receive for eight hours’ work the same pay they 
received for the longer workday that was the usual 
standard of the pre-war period. This claim is, I am 
told, well founded; and I concur in the conclusion of 
the Director-General that the shopmen ought to be 
given the additional four cents an hour which the read- 
justment asked for will justify. There are certain other 
adjustments, also, pointed out in the report of the Di- 
rector-General which ought in fairness to be made, and 
which will be made. 

Let me add, also, that the position which the Gov- 
ernment must in conscience take against general in- 
creases in wage levels while the present exceptional and 
temporary circumstances exist will of course not pre- 
clude the Railroad Administration from giving prompt 
and careful consideration to any claims that may be 
made by other classes of employees for readjustments 
believed to be proper to secure impartial treatment for 
all who work in the railway service. 


URGING INCREASED PRODUCTION 
AND ECONOMY 


LABOR DAY MESSAGE TO THE COUNTRY, AUGUST 31, 
1919. FROM THE NEW YORK “TIMES,” SEPTEM- 
BER I, 1919. 


[2M encouraged and gratified by the progress which 
is being made in controlling the cost of living. The 
support of the movement is widespread and I conf- 
dently look for substantial results, although I must 
counsel patience as well as vigilance, because such re- 
sults will not come instantly or without teamwork. 

Let me again emphasize my appeal to every citizen 
of the country to continue to give his personal support 
in this matter, and to make it as active as possible. Let 
him not only refrain from doing anything which at the 
moment will tend to increase the cost of living, but let 
him do all in his power to increase the production; and, 
further than that, let him at the same time himself 
carefully economize in the matter of consumption. By 
common action in this direction we shall overcome a 
danger greater than the danger of war. We will hold 
steady a situation which is fraught with possibilities of 
hardship and suffering to a large part of our popula- 
tion; we will enable the processes of production to over- 
take the processes of consumption; and we will speed 
the restoration of an adequate purchasing power for 
wages. 

I am particularly gratified at the support which the 
Government’s policy has received from the representa- 
tives of organized labor, and I earnestly hope that the 
workers generally will emphatically indorse the posi- 
tion of their leaders and thereby move with the Govern- 
ment instead of against it in the solution of this greatest 
domestic problem. 
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I am calling for as early a date as practicable a con- 
ference in which authoritative representatives of labor 
and of those who direct labor will discuss fundamental 
means of bettering the whole relationship of capital 
and labor and putting the whole question of wages upon 
another footing. 
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ADDRESSES 


DELIVERED ON WESTERN TOUR SEPTEMBER 4 TO SEPTEM- 
BER 25, 1919. FROM 66TH CONGRESS, IST SESSION. 
SENATE DOCUMENT NO. 120. 


ArT CoLumBus, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 4, 1919. 


R. CHAIRMAN, GOVERNOR CAMPBELL, 
MY FELLOW CITIZENS: 

It is with very profound pleasure that I find myself 
face to face with you. I have for a long time chafed 
at the confinement of Washington. I have for a long 
time wished to fulfill the purpose with which my heart 
was full when I returned to our beloved country, namely, 
to go out and report to my fellow countrymen concern- 
ing those affairs of the world which now need to be 
settled. The only people I owe any report to are you 
and the other citizens of the United States. 

And it has become increasingly necessary, apparently, 
that I should report to you. After all the various angles 
at which you have heard the treaty held up, perhaps 
you would like to know what is in the treaty. I find it 
very dificult in reading some of the speeches that I 
have read to form any conception of that great docu- 
ment. It is a document unique in the history of the 
world for many reasons, and I think I cannot do you 
a better service, or the peace of the world a better serv- 
ice, than by pointing out to you just what this treaty 
contains and what it seeks to do. 

In the first place, my fellow countrymen, it seeks to 
punish one of the greatest wrongs ever done in history, 
the wrong which Germany sought to do to the world 
and to civilization; and there ought to be no weak pur- 
pose with regard to the application of the punishment. 
She attempted an intolerable thing, and she must be 
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made to pay for the attempt. The terms of the treaty 
are severe, but they are not unjust. I can testify that 
the men associated with me at the Peace Conference in 
Paris had it in their hearts to do justice and not wrong. 
But they knew, perhaps, with a more vivid sense of 
what had happened than we could possibly know on this 
side of the water, the many solemn covenants which 
Germany had disregarded, the long preparation she had 
made to overwhelm her neighbors, and the utter dis- 
regard which she had shown for human rights, for the 
rights of women, of children, of those who were help- 
less. They had seen their lands devastated by an 
enemy that devoted himself not only to the effort at vic- 
tory, but to the effort at terror—seeking to terrify the 
people whom he fought. And I wish to testify that they 
exercised restraint in the terms of this treaty. They did 
not wish to overwhelm any great nation. ‘They acknowl- 
edged that Germany was a great nation, and they had 
no purpose of overwhelming the German people, but 
they did think that it ought to be burned into the con- 
sciousness of men forever that no people ought to 
permit its government to do what the German Govern- 
ment did. 

In the last analysis, my fellow countrymen, as we in 
America would be the first to claim, a people are re- 
sponsible for the acts of their Government. If their 
Government purposes things that are wrong, they ought 
to take measures to see to it that that purpose is not 
executed. Germany was self-governed; her rulers had 
not concealed the purposes that they had in mind, but 
they had deceived their people as to the character of the 
methods they were going to use, and I believe from what 
I can learn that there is an awakened consciousness in 
Germany itself of the deep iniquity of the thing that 
was attempted. When the Austrian delegates came be- 
fore the Peace Conference, they in so many words spoke 
of the origination of the war as a crime and admitted 
in our presence that it was a thing intolerable to con- 
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template. They knew in their hearts that it had done 
them the deepest conceivable wrong, that it had put 
their people and the people of Germany at the judg- 
ment seat of mankind, and throughout this treaty every 
term that was applied to Germany was meant, not to 
humiliate Germany, but to rectify the wrong that she 
had done. 

Look even into the severe terms of reparation—for 
there was no indemnity. No indemnity of any sort was 
claimed, merely reparation, merely paying for the de- 
struction done, merely making good the losses so far as 
such losses could be made good which she had unjustly 
inflicted, not upon the governments, for the reparation 
is not to go to the governments, but upon the people 
whose rights she had trodden upon with absolute absence 
of everything that even resembled pity. There was no 
indemnity in this treaty, but there is reparation, and 
even in the terms of reparation a method is devised by 
which the reparation shall be adjusted to Germany’s 
ability to pay it. 

I am astonished at some of the statements I hear 
made about this treaty. The truth is that they are made 
by persons who have not read the treaty or who, if they 
have read it, have not comprehended its meaning. There 
is a method of adjustment in that treaty by which the 
reparation shall not be pressed beyond the point which 
Germany can pay, but which will be pressed to the ut- 
most point that Germany can pay—which is just, which 
is righteous. It would have been intolerable if there 
had been anything else. For, my fellow citizens, this 
treaty is not meant merely to end this single war. It 
is meant as a notice to every government which in the 
future will attempt this thing that mankind will unite 
to inflict the same punishment. There is no national 
triumph sought to be recorded in this treaty. There is 
no glory sought for any particular nation. The thought 
of the statesmen collected around that table was of their 
people, of the sufferings that they had gone through, of 
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the losses they had incurred—that great throbbing heart 
which was so depressed, so forlorn, so sad in every 
memory that it had had of the five tragical years that 
have gone. Let us never forget those years, my fellow 
countrymen. Let us never forget the purpose—the 
high purpose, the disinterested purpose—with which 
America lent its strength not for its own glory but for 
the defense of mankind. 

As I said, this treaty was not intended merely to end 
this war. It was intended to prevent any similar war. 
I wonder if some of the opponents of the League of 
Nations have forgotten the promises we made our peo- 
ple before we went to that peace table. We had taken 
by processes of law the flower of our youth from every 
household, and we told those mothers and fathers and 
sisters and wives and sweethearts that we were taking 
those men to fight a war which would end business of 
that sort; and if we do not end it, if we do not do the 
best that human concert -of action can do to end it, we 
are of all men the most unfaithful, the most unfaithful 
to the loving hearts who suffered in this war, the most 
unfaithful to those households bowed in grief and yet 
iifted with the feeling that the lad laid down his life 
for a great thing and, among other things, in order that 
other lads might never have to do the same thing. That 
is what the League of Nations is for, to end this war 
justly, and then not merely to serve notice on govern- 
ments which would contemplate the same things that 
Germany contemplated that they will do it at their peril, 
but also concerning the combination of power which will 
prove to them that they will do it at their peril. It is 
idle to say the world will combine against you, because 
it may not, but it is persuasive to say the world is com- 
bined against you, and will remain combined against the 
things that Germany attempted. The League of Na- 
tions is the only thing that can prevent the recurrence 
of this dreadful catastrophe and redeem our promises. 

The character of the League is based upon the experi- 
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ence of this very war. I did not meet a single public 
man who did not admit these things, that Germany 
would not have gone into this war if she had thought 
Great Britain was going into it, and that she most 
certainly would never have gone into this war if she 
dreamed America was going into it. And they all ad- 
mitted that a notice beforehand that the greatest powers 
of the world would combine to prevent this sort of thing 
would prevent it absolutely. When gentlemen tell you, 
therefore, that the League of Nations is intended for 
some other purpose than this, merely reply this to them: 
If we do not do this thing, we have neglected the cen- 
tral covenant that we made to our people, and there will 
then be no statesmen of any country who can thereafter 
promise his people alleviation from the perils of war. 
The passions of this world are not dead. The rivalries 
of this world have not cooled. They have been rendered 
hotter than ever. The harness that is to unite nations 
is more necessary now than .it ever was before, and 
unless there is this assurance of combined action before 
wrong is attempted, wrong will be attempted just so 
soon as the most ambitious nations can recover from 
the financial stress of this war. 

Now, look what else is in the treaty. This treaty is 
unique in the history of mankind, because the center of 
it is the redemption of weak nations. There never was 
a congress of nations before that considered the rights 
of those who could not enforce their rights. There 
never was a congress of nations before that did not 
seek to effect some balance of power brought about by 
means of serving the strength and interest of the strong- 
est powers concerned; whereas this treaty builds up na- 
tions that never could have won their freedom in any 
other way; builds them up by gift, by largess, not by 
obligations; builds them up because of the conviction of 
the men who wrote the treaty that the rights of people 
transcend the rights of governments, because of the con- 
viction of the men who wrote that treaty that the fer- 
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tile source of war is wrong. The Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, for example, was held together by military 
force and consisted of peoples who did not want to live 
together, who did not have the spirit of nationality as 
towards each other, who were constantly chafing at the 
bands that held them. Hungary, though a willing part- 
ner of Austria, was willing to be a partner because she 
could share Austria’s strength to accomplish her own 
ambitions, and her own ambitions were to hold under 
her the Jugo-Slavic peoples that lay to the south of her; 
Bohemia, an unhappy partner, a partner by duress, beat- 
ing in all her veins the strongest national impulse that 
was to be found anywhere in Europe; and north of that, 
pitiful Poland, a great nation divided up among the 
great powers of Europe, torn asunder, kinship disre- 
garded, natural ties treated with contempt, and an oblig- 
atory division among sovereigns imposed upon her—a 
part of her given to Russia, a part of her given to Aus- 
tria, a part of her given to Germany—great bodies of 
Polish people never permitted to have the normal inter- 
course with their kinsmen for fear that that fine instinct 
of the heart should assert itself which binds families 
together. Poland could never have won her indepen- 
dence. Bohemia never could have broken away from 
the Austro-Hungarian combination. The Slavic peoples 
to the south, running down into the great Balkan penin- 
sula, had again and again tried to assert their nationality 
and independence, and had as often been crushed, not by 
the immediate power they were fighting, but by the com- 
bined power of Europe. The old alliances, the old bal- 
ances of power, were meant to see to it that no little 
nation asserted its right to the disturbance of the peace 
of Europe, and every time an assertion of rights was 
attempted they were suppressed by combined influence 
and force. 

This treaty tears away all that: says these people 
have a right to live their own lives under the govern- 
ments which they themselves choose to set up. That is 
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the American principle, and I was glad to fight for it. 
When strategic claims were urged, it was matter of 
common counsel that such considerations were not in 
our thought. We were not now arranging for future 
wars. We were giving people what belonged to them. 
My fellow citizens, I do not think there is any man 
alive who has a more tender sympathy for the great 
people of Italy than I have, and a very stern duty was 
presented to us when we had to consider some of the 
claims of Italy on the Adriatic, because strategically, 
from the point of view of future wars, Italy needed a 
military foothold on the other side of the Adriatic, but 
her people did not live there except in little spots. It 
was a Slavic people, and I had to say to my Italian 
friends, ‘‘Everywhere else in this treaty we have given 
territory to the people who lived on it, and I do not 
think that it is for the advantage of Italy, and I am 
sure it is not for the advantage of the world, to give 
Italy territory where other people live.”’ I felt the force 
of the argument for what they wanted, and it was the 
old argument that had always prevailed, namely, that 
they needed it from a military point of view, and I have 
no doubt that if there is no league of nations, they will 
need it from a military point of view; but if there is a 
league of nations, they will not need it from a military 
point of view. 

If there is no league of nations, the military point of 
view will prevail in every instance, and peace will be 
brought into contempt, but if there is a league of na- 
tions, Italy need not fear the fact that the shores on 
the other side of the Adriatic tower above the lower 
and sandy shores on her side the sea, because there will 
be no threatening guns there, and the nations of the 
world will have concerted, not merely to see that the 
Slavic peoples have their rights, but that the Italian 
people have their rights as well. I had rather have 
everybody on my side than be armed to the teeth. Every 
settlement that is right, every settlement that is based 
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on the principles I have alluded to, is a safe settlement, 
because the sympathy of mankind will be behind it. 

Some gentlemen have feared with regard to the 
League of Nations that we will be obliged to do things 
we do not want to do. If the treaty were wrong, that 
might be so, but if the treaty is right, we will wish to 
preserve right. I think I know the heart of this great 
people whom I, for the time being have the high honor 
to represent better than some other men that I hear 
talk. I have been bred, and am proud to have been 
bred, in the old revolutionary school which set this Gov- 
ernment up, when it was set up as the friend of man- 
kind, and I know if they do not that America has never 
lost that vision or that purpose. But I have not the 
slightest fear that arms will be necessary if the purpose 
is there. If I know that my adversary is armed and I 
am not, I do not press the controversy, and if any nation 
entertains selfish purposes set against the principles es- 
tablished in this treaty and is told by the rest of the 
world that it must withdraw its claims, it will not press 
them. 

The heart of this treaty then, my fellow citizens, is 
not even that it punishes Germany. That is a temporary 
thing. It is that it rectifies the age-long wrongs which 
characterized the history of Europe. There were some 
of us who wished that the scope of the treaty would 
reach some other age-long wrongs. It was a big job, 
and I do not say that we wished that it were bigger, but 
there were other wrongs elsewhere than in Europe and 
of the same kind which no doubt ought to be righted, 
and some day will be righted, but which we could not 
draw into the treaty because we could deal only with 
the countries whom the war had engulfed and affected. 
But so far as the scope of our authority went, we recti- 
fied the wrongs which have been the fertile source of 
war in Europe. 

Have you ever reflected, my fellow countrymen, on 
the real source of revolution? Men do not start revo- 
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lutions in a sudden passion. Do you remember what 
Thomas Carlyle said about the French Revolution? 
He was speaking of the so-called Hundred Days Terror 
which reigned not only in Paris, but throughout France, 
in the days of the French Revolution, and he reminded 
his readers that back of that hundred days lay several 
hundred years of agony and of wrong. The French 
people had been deeply and consistently wronged by 
their Government, robbed, their human rights disre- 
garded, and the slow agony of those hundreds of years 
had after awhile gathered into a hot anger that could 
not be suppressed. Revolutions do not spring up over- 
night. Revolutions come from the long suppression of 
the human spirit. Revolutions come because men know 
that they have rights and that they are disregarded; and 
when we think of the future of the world in connection 
with this treaty we must remember that one of the chief 
efforts of those who made this treaty was to remove 
that anger from the heart of great peoples, great peo- 
ples who had always been suppressed, who had always 
been used, and who had always been the tools in the 
hands of governments, generally alien governments, not 
their own. The makers of the treaty knew that if these 
wrongs were not removed, there could be no peace in the 
world, because, after all, my fellow citizens, war comes 
from the seed of wrong and not from the seed of right. 
This treaty is an attempt to right the history of Europe, 
and, in my humble judgment, it is a measurable success. 
I say “measurable,” my fellow citizens, because you will 
realize the difficulty of this: 

Here are two neighboring peoples. The one people 
have not stopped at a sharp line, and the settlements of 
the other people or their migrations have not begun at 
asharpline. They have intermingled. There are regions 
where you cannot draw a national line and say there 
are Slavs on this side [illustrating] and Italians on that 
[illustrating]. It cannot be done. You have to approxi- 
mate the line. You have to come as near to it as you 
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can, and then trust to the processes of history to redis- 
tribute, it may be, the people that are on the wrong side 
of the line. There are many such lines drawn in this 
treaty and to be drawn in the Austrian treaty, where 
there are perhaps more lines of that sort than in the 
German treaty. When we came to draw the line between 
the Polish people and the German people—not the line 
between Germany and Poland; there was no Poland, 
strictly speaking, but the line between the German and 
the Polish people—we were confronted by such prob- 
lems as the disposition of districts like the eastern part 
of Silesia, which is called Upper Silesia because it is 
mountainous and the other part is not. Upper Silesia 
is chiefly Polish, and when we came to draw the line of 
what should be Poland it was necessary to include Upper 
Silesia if we were really going to play fair and make 
Poland up of the Polish peoples wherever we found 
them in sufhciently close neighborhood to one another, 
but it was not perfectly clear that Upper Silesia wanted 
to be part of Poland. At any rate, there were Germans 
in Upper Silesia who said that it did not, and therefore 
we did there what we did in many other places. We 
said, ‘“‘Very well, then, we will let the people that live 
there decide. We will have a referendum. Within a 
certain length of time after the war, under the supervi- 
sion of an international commissicn which will have a 
sufficient armed force behind it to preserve order and 
see that nobody interferes with the élections, we will 
have an absolutely free vote and Upper Silesia shall go 
either to Germany or to Poland, as the people in Upper 
Silesia prefer.”’ That illustrates many other cases where 
we provided for a referendum, or a plebiscite, as they 
chose to call it. We are going to leave it to the people 
themselves, as we should have done, what Government 
they shall live under. It is none of my prerogative to 
allot peoples to this Government or the other. It is 
nobody’s right to do that allotting except the people 
themselves, and I want to testify that this treaty is shot 
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through with the American principle of the choice of the 
governed. 

Of course, at times it went further than we could 
make a practical policy of, because various peoples were 
keen upon getting back portions of their population 
which were separated from them by many miles of ter- 
ritory, and we could not spot the map over with little 
pieces of separated States. I even reminded my Italian 
colleagues that if they were going to claim every place 
where there was a large Italian population, we would 
have to cede New York to them, because there are more 
Italians in New York than in any Italian city. But I 
hope, I believe, that the Italians in New York City are 
as glad to stay there as we are to have them. But I 
would not have you suppose that I am intimating that 
my Italian colleagues entered any claim for New York 
City. 

We of all peoples in the world, my fellow citizens, 
cught to be able to understand the questions of this 
treaty without anybody explaining them to us, for we 
are made up out of all the peoples of the world. I dare 
say that in this audience there are representatives of 
practically all the people dealt with in this treaty. You 
do not have to have me explain national aspirations to 
you. You have been brought up on them. You have 
learned of them since you were children, and it is those 
national aspirations which we sought to release and give 
an outlet to in this great treaty. 

But we did much more than that. This treaty con- 
tains among other things a Magna Charta of labor—a 
thing unheard of until this interesting year of grace. 
There is a whole section of the treaty devoted to 
arrangements by which the interests of those who labor 
with their hands all over the world, whether they be 
men or women or children, are sought to be safe- 
guarded; and next month there is to meet the first 
assembly under this section of the League. Let me tell 
you, it will meet whether the treaty is ratified by that 
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time or not. There is to meet an assembly which repre- 
sents the interests of laboring men throughout the 
world. Not their political interests; there is nothing 
political about it. It is the interests of meh concerning 
the conditions of their labor; concerning the character 
of labor which women shall engage in, the character of 
labor which children shall be permitted to engage in; 
the hours of labor; and, incidentally, of course, the re- 
muneration of labor; that labor shall be remunerated 
in proportion, of course, to the maintenance of the 
standard of living, which is proper, for the man who 
is expected to give his whole brain and intelligence and 
energy to a particular task. I hear very little said about 
the Magna Charta of labor which is embodied in this 
treaty. It forecasts the day, which ought to have come 
long ago, when statesmen will realize that no nation 
is fortunate which is not happy and that no nation can 
be happy whose people are not contented; contented in 
their lives and fortunate in the circumstances of their 
lives. 

If I were to state what seems to me the central idea 
of this treaty, it would be this: It is almost a discovery 
in international conventions that nations do not consist 
of their governments but consist of their people. That 
is a rudimentary idea. It seems to us in America to go 
without saying, but, my fellow citizens, it was never the 
leading idea in any other international congress that I 
ever heard of; that is to say, any international congress 
made up of the representatives of governments. They 
were always thinking of national policy, of national ad- 
vantage, of the rivalries®of trade, of the advantages 
of territorial conquest. There is nothing of that in this 
treaty. You will notice that even the territories which 
are taken away from Germany, like her colonies, are 
not given to anybody. There is not a single act of annex- 
ation in this treaty. Territories inhabited by people not 
yet to govern themselves, either because of economical 
or other circumstances, are put under the care of pow- 
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ers, who are to act as trustees—trustees responsible in 
the forum of the world at the bar of the League of Na- 
tions, and the terms upon which they are to exercise 
their trusteeship are outlined. They are not to use 
those people by way of draft to fight their wars for 
them. They are not to permit any form of slavery 
among them, or of enforced labor. They are to see to 
it that there are humane conditions of labor with regard 
not only to the women and children but to the men also. 
They are to establish no fortifications. They are to 
regulate the liquor and the opium trafic. They are to 
see to it, in other words, that the lives of the people 
whose care they assume—not sovereignty over whom 
they assume—are kept clean and safe and wholesome. 
There again the principle of the treaty comes out, that 
the object of the arrangement is the welfare of the 
people who live there, and not the advantage of the 
trustee. 

It goes beyond that. It seeks to gather under the 
common supervision of the League of Nations the vari- 
ous instrumentalities by which the world has been try- 
ing to check the evils that were in some places debasing 
men, like the opium traffic, like the trafic—for it was a 
trafic—in women and children, like the traffic in other 
dangerous drugs, like the traffic in arms among uncivi- 
lized people who could use arms only for their own det- 
riment. It provides for sanitation, for the work of the 
Red Cross. Why, those clauses, my fellow citizens, 
draw the hearts of the world into league, draw the 
noble impulses of the world together and make a team 
of them. ® 

I used to be told that this was an age in which mind 
was monarch, and my comment was that if that was 
true, the hind was one of those modern monarchs that 
reigns and does not govern; that, as a matter of fact, 
we were governed by a great representative assembly 
made up of the human passions, and that the best we 
could manage was that the high and fine passions should 
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be in a majority so that they could control the baser 
passions, so that they could check the things that were 
wrong. This treaty seeks something like that. In draw- 
ing the humane endeavors of the world together it 
makes a league of the fine passions of the world, of its 
philanthropic passions, of its passion of pity, of its pas- 
sion of human sympathy, of its passion of human friend- 
liness and helpfulness, for there is such a passion. It is 
the passion which has lifted us along the slow road of 
civilization. It is the passion which has made ordered 
government possible. It is the passion which has made 
justice and established it in the world. 

That is the treaty. Did you ever hear of it before? 
Did you ever know before what was in this treaty? 
Did anybody before ever tell you what the treaty was 
intended to do? I beg, my fellow citizens, that you and 
the rest of those Americans with whom we are happy 
to be associated all over this broad land will read the 
treaty yourselves, or, if you will not take the time to do 
that—for it is a technical document—that you will ac- 
cept the interpretation of those who made it and know 
what the intentions were in the making of it. I hear a 
great deal, my fellow citizens, about the selfishness and 
the selfish ambitions of other governments, and I would 
not be doing justice to the gifted men with whom I was 
associated on the other side of the water if I did not 
testify that the purposes that I have outlined were their 
purposes. We differed as to the method very often. 
We had discussions as to the details, but we never had 
any serious discussion as to the principle. While we all 
acknowledged that the principles might perhaps in detail 
have been better realized, we are all back of those prin- 
ciples. There is a concert of mind and of purpose and 
of policy in the world that was never in existence before. 
I am not saying that by way of credit to myself or to 
those colleagues to whom I have alluded, because what 
happened to us was that we got messages from our 
people. We were under instructions, whether they were 
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written down or not, and,we did not dare come home 
without fulfilling those instructions. If I could not have 
brought back the kind of treaty that I did bring back, 
I never would have come back, because I would have 
been an unfaithful servant, and you would have had 
the right to condemn me in any way that you chose to 
use. So that I testify that this is an American treaty 
not only, but it is a treaty that expresses the heart of the 
great peoples who were associated together in the war 
against Germany. 

I said at the opening of this informal address, my 
fellow citizens, that I had come to make a report to 
you. I want to add to that a little bit. I have not come 
to debate the treaty. It speaks for itself, if you will 
let it. The arguments directed against it are directed 
against it with a radical misunderstanding of the instru- 
ment itself. Therefore, I am not going anywhere to 
debate the treaty. I am going to expound it, and I am 
going, as I do here, now, to-day, to urge you in every 
vocal rhethod that you can use to assert the spirit of the 
American people in support of it. Do not let men pull 
it down. Do not let them misrepresent it. Do not let 
them lead this Nation away from the high purposes with 
which this war was inaugurated and fought. As I came 
through that line of youngsters in khaki a few minutes 
ago I felt that I could salute them because I had done 
the job in the way I promised them I would do it, and 
when this treaty is accepted, men in khaki will not have 
to cross the seas again. ‘That is the reason I believe 
in it. 

I say ‘“‘when it is accepted,” for it will be accepted. I 
have never entertained a moment’s doubt of that, and 
the only thing I have been impatient of has been the 
delay. It is not dangerous delay, except for the temper 
of the peoples scattered throughout the world who are 
waiting. Do you realize, my fellow citizens, that the 
whole world is waiting on America? The only country 
in the world that is trusted at this moment is the United 
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States, and the peoples of the world are waiting to see 
whether their trust is justified or not. That has been 
the ground of my impatience. I knew their trust was 
justified, but I begrudged the time that certain gentle- 
men wish to take in telling them so. We shall tell them 
so in a voice as authentic as any voice in history, and 
in the years to come men will be glad to remember 
that they had some part in the great struggle which 
brought this incomparable consummation of the hopes 
of mankind. 


FRoM REAR PLATFORM, RICHMOND, IND., 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1919 


I aM trying to tell the people what is in the treaty. 
You would not know what was in it to read some of the 
speeches I read, and if you will be generous enough to 
me to read some of the things I say, I hope it will help 
to clarify a great many matters which have been very 
much obscured by some of the things which have been 
said. Because we have now to make the most critical 
choice we ever made as a nation, and it ought to be 
made in all soberness and without the slightest tinge 
of party feeling init. I would be ashamed of myself if I 
discussed this great matter as a Democrat and not as an 
American. I am sure that every man who looks at it 
without party prejudice and as an American will find in 
that treaty more things that are genuinely American 
than were ever put into any similar document before. 

The chief thing to notice about it, my fellow citizens, 
is that it is the first treaty ever made by great powers 
that was not made in their own favor. It is made for 
the protection of the weak peoples of the world and 
not for the aggrandizement of the strong. That is a 
noble achievement, and it is largely due to the influence 
of such great peoples as the people of America, who 
hold at their heart this principle, that nobody has the 
right to impose sovereignty upon anybody else; that, in 
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disposing of the affairs of a nation, that nation or people 
must be its own master and make its own choice. The 
extraordinary achievement of this treaty is that it gives 
a free choice to people who never could have won it 
for themselves. It is for the first time in the history of 
international transactions an act of systematic Justice 
and not an act of grabbing and seizing. 

If you will just regard that as the heart of the treaty 
—for it is the heart of the treaty—then everything else 
about it is put in a different light. If we want to stand 
by that principle, then we can justify the history of 
America as we can in no other way, for that is the his- 
tory and principle of America. That is at the heart of 
it. I beg that, whenever you consider this great mat- 
ter, you will look at it from this point of view: Shall 
we or shall we not sustain the first great act of interna- 
tional justice? The thing wears a very big aspect when 
you look at it that way, and all little matters seem to 
fall away and one seems ashamed to bring in special 
interests, particularly party interests. What difference 
does party make when mankind is involved? Parties 
are intended, if they are intended for any legitimate pur- 
pose, to serve mankind, and they are based upon legiti- 
mate differences of opinion, not as to whether mankind 
shall be served or not, but as to the way in which it 
shall be served; and, so far as those differences are legit- 
imate differences, party lines are justified. 


AT CoLiseuM, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., SEPTEMBER 4, 1919 


GOVERNOR GoopricH, My FELLow CITIzEns: 

So great a company as this tempts me to make a 
speech, and yet I want to say to you in all seriousness 
and soberness that I have not come here to make a 
speech in the ordinary sense of that term. I have come 
upon a very sober errand indeed. I have come to report 
to you upon the work which the representatives of the 
United States attempted to do at the conference of 
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peace on the other side of the sea, because my fellow 
citizens, I realize that my colleagues and I in the task 
we attempted over there were your servants. We went 
there upon a distinct errand, which it was our duty to 
perform in the spirit which you had displayed in the 
prosecution of the war and in conserving the purposes 
and objects of that war. 

I was in the city of Columbus this forenoon. I was 
endeavoring to explain to a body of our fellow citizens 
there just what it was that the treaty of peace contained, 
for I must frankly admit that in most of the speeches 
that I have heard in debate upon the treaty of peace 
it would be impossible to form a definite conception of 
what that instrument means. I want to recall to you 
for the purposes of this evening the circumstances of 
the war and the purposes for which our men spent their 
lives on the other side of the sea. You will remember 
that a prince of the House of Austria was slain in one 
of the cities of Serbia. Serbia was one of the little king- 
doms of Europe. She had no strength which any of 
the great powers needed to fear, and as we see the war 
now, Germany and those who conspired with her made 
a pretext of that assassination in order to make uncon- 
scionable demands of the weak and helpless Kingdom 
of Serbia. Not with a view to bringing about an acqui- 
escence in those demands, but with a view to bringing 
about a conflict in which other purposes quite separate 
from the purposes connected with those demands could 
be achieved. Just so soon as those demands were made 
on Serbia, the other Governments of Europe sent tele- 
graphic messages to Berlin and Vienna asking that the 
matter be brought into conference, and the significant 
circumstance of the beginning of this war is that the 
Austrian and German Governments did not dare to dis- 
cuss the demands of Serbia or the purposes which they 
had in view. It is universally admitted on the other 
side of the water that if they had ever gone into inter- 
national conference on the Austrian demands, the war 
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never would have been begun. There was an insistent 
demand from London, for example, by the British For- 
eign Minister that the cabinets of Europe should be 
allowed time to confer with the Governments at Vienna 
and Berlin, and the Governments at Vienna and Berlin 
did not dare to admit time for discussion. 

I am recalling these circumstances, my fellow citizens, 
because I want to point out to you what apparently has 
escaped the attention of some of the critics of the 
League of Nations, that the heart of the League of 
Nations Covenant does not lie in any of the portions 
which have been discussed in public debate. The great 
bulk of the provisions of that Covenant contain these 
cngagements and promises on the part of the states 
which undertake to become members of it: That in no 
circumstances will they go to war without first having 
done one or other of two things, without first either 
having submitted the question to arbitration, in which 
case they agree to abide by the results, or having sub- 
mitted the question to discussion by the council of the 
League of Nations, in which case they will allow six 
months for the discussion and engage not to go to war 
until three months after the council has announced its 
opinion upon the subject under dispute. The heart of 
the Covenant of the League is that the nations solemnly 
covenant not to go to war for nine months after a con- 
troversy becomes acute. 

If there had been nine days of discussion, Germany 
would not have gone to war. If there had been nine 
days upon which to bring to bear the opinion of the 
world, the judgment of mankind, upon the purposes of 
those Governments, they never would have dared to 
execute those purposes. So that what it is important 
for us to remember is that when we sent those boys in 
khaki across the sea we promised them, we promised 
the world, that we would not conclude this conflict with 
a mere treaty of peace. We entered into solemn engage- 
ments with all the nations with whom we associated 
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ourselves that we would bring about such a kind of set- 
tlement and such a concert of the purpose of nations 
that wars like this could not occur again. If this war 
has to be fought over again, then all our high ideals 
and purposes have been disappointed, for we did not 
go into this war merely to beat Germany. We went into 
this war to beat all purposes such as Germany enter- 
tained. 

You will remember how the conscience of mankind 
was shocked by what Germany did; not merely by the 
circumstance to which I have already adverted, that 
unconscionable demands were made upon a little nation 
which could not resist, but that immediately upon the 
beginning of the war the solemn engagements of treaty 
were cast on one side, and the chief representative of 
the Imperial Government of Germany said that when 
national purposes were under consideration treaties 
were mere scraps of paper, and immediately upon that 
declaration the German armies invaded the territories 
of Belgium which they had engaged should be inviolate, 
invaded those territories with the half-avowed purpose 
that Belgium was to be permanently retained by Ger- 
many in order that she should have the proper frontage 
on the sea and the proper advantage in her contest with 
the other nations of the world. The act which was char- 
acteristic of the beginning of this war was the violation 
of the territorial integrity of the Kingdom of Belgium. 

We are presently, my fellow countrymen, to have the 
very great pleasure of welcoming on this side of the sea 
the King and the Queen of the Belgians, and I, for one, 
am perfectly sure that we are going to make it clear to 
them that we have not forgotten the violation of Bel- 
gium, that we have not forgotten the intolerable wrongs 
which were put upon that suffering people. I have seen 
their devastated country. Where it was not actually 
laid in ruins, every factory was gutted of its contents. 
All the machinery by which it would be possible for 
men to go to work again was taken away, and those 
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parts of the machinery that could not be taken away 
were destroyed by experts who knew how to destroy 
them. Belgium was a very successful competitor of 
Germany in some lines of manufacture, and the German 
armies went there to see to it that that competition was 
removed. Their purpose was to crush the independent 
action of that little kingdom, not merely to use it as a 
gateway through which to attack France. And when 
they got into France, they not only fought the armies 
of France, but they put the coal mines of France out of 
commission, so that it will be a decade or more before 
France can supply herself with coal from her accus- 
tomed sources. You have heard a great deal about 
Article X of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Article X speaks the conscience of the world. Article X 
is the article which goes to the heart of this whole bad 
business, for that article says that the members of this 
League (that is intended to be all the great nations of 
the world) engage to respect and to preserve against all 
external aggression the territorial integrity and political 
independence of the nations concerned. That promise 
is necessary in order to prevent this sort of war from 
recurring, and we are absolutely discredited if we fought 
this war and then neglect the essential safeguard against 
it. You have heard it said, my fellow citizens, that we 
are robbed of some degree of our sovereign, independ- 
ent choice by articles of that sort. Every man who 
makes a choice to respect the rights of his neighbors 
deprives himself of absolute sovereignty, but he does it 
by promising never to do wrong, and I cannot for one 
see anything that robs me of any inherent right that I 
ought to retain when I promise that I will do right, 
when I promise that I will respect the thing which, 
being disregarded and violated, brought on a war in 
which millions of men lost their lives, in which the civili- 
zation of mankind was in the balance, in which there 
was the most outrageous exhibition ever witnessed in the 
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history of mankind of the rapacity and disregard for 
right of a great armed people. 

We engage in the first sentence of Article X to 
respect and preserve from external aggression the ter- 
ritorial integrity and the existing political independence 
not only of the other member States, but of all States, 
and if any member of the League of Nations disregards 
that promise, then what happens? The council of the 
League advises what should be done to enforce the 
respect for that Covenant on the part of the nation 
attempting to violate it, and there is no compulsion upon 
us to take that advice except the compulsion of our good 
conscience and judgment. It is perfectly evident that 
if, in the judgment of the people of the United States 
the council adjudged wrong and that this was not a case 
for the use of force, there would be no necessity on the 
part of the Congress of the United States to vote the 
use of force. But there could be no advice of the coun- 
cil on any such subject without a unanimous vote, and 
the unanimous vote includes our own, and if we accepted 
the advice we would be accepting our own advice. For 
I need not tell you that the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States would not vote without 
instructions from their Government at home, and that 
what we united in advising we could be certain that the 
American people would desire to do. There is in that 
Covenant not only not a surrender of the independent 
judgment of the Government of the United States, but 
an expression of it, because that independent judgment 
would have to join with the judgment of the rest. 

But when is that judgment going to be expressed, my 
fellow citizens? Only after it is evident that every 
other resource has failed, and I want to call your atten- 
tion to the central machinery of the League of Nations. 
If any member of that League, or any nation not a 
member, refuses to submit the question at issue either 
to arbitration or to discussion by the council, there en- 
sues automatically by the engagements of this Cove- 
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nant an absolute economic boycott. There will be no 
trade with that nation by any member of the League. 
There will be no interchange of communication by post 
or telegraph. There will be no travel to or from that 
nation. Its borders will be closed. No citizen of any 
other State will be allowed to enter it, and no one of its 
citizens will be allowed to leave it. It will be hermet- 
ically sealed by the united action of the most powerful 
nations in the world. And if this economic boycott 
bears with unequal weight, the members of the League 
agree to support one another and to relieve one another 
in any exceptional disadvantages that may arise out 
of it. 

I want you to realize that this war was won not only 
by the armies of the world. It was won by economic 
means as well. Without the economic means the war 
would have been much longer continued. What hap- 
pened was that Germany was shut off from the economic 
resources of the rest of the globe and she could not 
stand it. A nation that is boycotted is a nation that 
is in sight of surrender. Apply this economic, peaceful, 
silent, deadly remedy and there will be no need for 
force. It is a terrible remedy. It does not cost a life 
outside the nation boycotted, but it brings a pressure 
upon that nation which, in my judgment, no modern 
nation could resist. 

I dare say that some of these ideas are new to you, 
because while it is true, as I said this forenoon in Col- 
umbus, that apparently nobody has taken the pains to 
see what is in this treaty, very few have taken the 
pains to see what is in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. They have discussed, chiefly, three out of 
twenty-six articles, and the other articles contain this 
heart of the matter, that instead of war there shall be 
arbitration, instead of war there shall be discussion, in- 
stead of war there shall be the closure of intercourse, 
instead of war there shall be the irresistible pressure of 
the opinion of mankind. If I had done wrong, I would 
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a great deal rather have a man shoot at me than stand 
me up for the judgment of my fellow men. I would a 
great deal rather see the muzzle of a gun than the look 
in their eyes. I would a great deal rather be put out 
of the world than live in the world boycotted and de- 
serted. The most terrible thing is outlawry. The most 
formidable thing is to be absolutely isolated. And that 
is the kernel of this engagement. War is on the out- 
skirts. War is a remote and secondary threat. War is 
a last resort. Nobody in his senses claims for the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations that it is certain to stop 
war, but I confidently assert that it makes war violently 
improbable, and even if we cannot guarantee that it 
will stop war, we are bound in conscience to do our 
utmost in order to avoid it and prevent it. 

I was pointing out, my fellow citizens, this forenoon, 
that this Covenant is part of a great document. I wish 
I had brought a copy with me to show you its bulk. It 
is an enormous volume, and most of the things you hear 
talked about in that treaty are not the essential things. 
This is the first treaty in the history of civilization in 
which great powers have associated themselves together 
in order to protect the weak. I need not tell you that I 
speak with knowledge in this matter, knowledge of the 
purpose of the men with whom the American delegates 
were associated at the peace table. They came there, 
every one that I consulted with, with the same idea, that 
wars had arisen in the past because the strong took 
advantage of the weak, and that the only way to stop 
wars was to bind ourselves together to protect the weak; 
~that the example of this war was the example which 
gave us the finger to point the way of escape: That as 
Austria and Germany had tried to put upon Serbia, so 
we must see to it that Serbia and the Slavic peoples asso- 
ciated with her, and the peoples of Rumania, and the 
people of Bohemia, and the peoples of Hungary and 
Austria for that matter, should feel assured in the 
future that the strength of the great powers was behind 
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their liberty and their independence and was not in- 
tended to be used, and never should be used, for aggres- 
sion against them. 

So when you read the Covenant, read the treaty with 
it. I have no doubt that in this audience there are many 
men which come from that ancient stock of Poland, for 
example, men in whose blood there is the warmth of old 
affections connected with that betrayed and ruined coun- 
try, men whose memories run back to intolerable wrongs 
suffered by those they love in that country, and I call 
them to witness that Poland never could have won unity 
and independence for herself, and those gentlemen sit- 
ting at Paris presented Poland with a unity which she 
could not have won and an independence which she can- 
not defend unless the world guarantees it to her. There 
is one of the most noble chapters in the history of the 
world, that this war was concluded in order to remedy 
the wrongs which had bitten so deep into the experience 
of the weaker peoples of that great continent. The 
object of the war was to see to it that there was no more 
of that sort of wrong done. Now, when you have that 
picture in your mind, that this treaty was meant to pro- 
tect those who could not protect themselves, turn the 
picture and look at it this way: 

Those very weak nations are situated through the 
very tract of country—between Germany and Persia— 
which Germany had meant to conquer and dominate, 
and if the nations of the world do not maintain their 
concert to sustain the independence and freedom of those 
peoples, Germany will yet have her will upon them, and 
we shall witness the very interesting spectacle of having ~ 
spent millions upon millions of American treasure and, 
what is much more precious, hundreds of thousands of 
American lives, to do a futile thing, to do a thing which 
we will then leave to be undone at the leisure of those 
who are masters of intrigue, at the leisure of those who 
are masters in combining wrong influences to overcome 
right influences, of those who are the masters of the 
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very things that we hate and mean always to fight. For, 
my fellow citizens, if Germany should ever attempt that 
again, whether we are in the League of Nations or not, 
we will join to prevent it. We do not stand off and see 
murder done. We do not profess to be the champions 
of liberty and then consent to see liberty destroyed. We 
are not the friends and advocates of free government 
and then willing to stand by and see free government 
die before our eyes. If a power such as Germany was, 
but thank God no longer is, were to do this thing upon 
the fields of Europe, then America would have to look 
to it that she did not do it also upon the fields of the 
Western Hemisphere, and we should at last be face to 
face with a power which at the outset we could have 
crushed, and which now it is within our choice to keep 
within the harness of civilization. 
_ I am discussing this thing with you, my fellow citi- 
zens, as if I had a doubt of what the verdict of the 
American people would be. I have not the slightest 
doubt. I just wanted to have the pleasure of pointing 
out to you how absolutely ignorant of the treaty and the 
Covenant some of the men are who have been opposing 
them. If they do read the English language, they do 
not understand the English language as I understand it. 
If they have really read this treaty and this Covenant 
they only amaze me by their inability to understand what 
is plainly expressed. My errand upon this journey is not 
to argue these matters, but to recall you to the real issues 
which are involved. And one of the things that I have 
most at heart in this report to my fellow citizens is that 
they should forget what party I belong to and what 
party they belong to. I am making this journey as a 
democrat, but I am spelling it with a little ‘“d,” and I do 
not want anybody to remember, so far as this errand is 
concerned, that it is ever spelled with a big D. I am 
making this journey as an American and as a champion 
of rights which America believes in; and I need not tell 
you that as compared with the importance of America 
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the importance of the Democratic party and the impor- 
tance of the Republican party and the importance of 
every other party is absolutely negligible. Parties, my 
fellow citizens, are intended to embody in action differ- 
ent policies of government. They are not, when prop- 
erly used, intended to traverse the principles which un- 
derlie government, and the principles which underlie 
the Government of the United States have been familiar 
to us ever since we were children. You have been bred, 
I have no doubt, as I have been bred, in the revolu- 
tionary school of American thought. I mean that school 
of American thought which takes its inspiration from 
the days of the American Revolution. There were only 
three million of us then, but we were ready to stand out 
against the world for liberty. There are more than a 
hundred million of us now, and we are ready to insist 
that everywhere men shall be champions of liberty. 

I want you to notice another interesting point that is 
never dilated upon in connection with the League of 
Nations. I am treading now upon delicate ground and 
I must express myself with caution. There were a good 
many delegations that visited Paris who wanted to be 
heard by the peace conference who had real causes to 
present which ought to be presented to the view of the 
world, but we had to point out to them that they did not 
happen, unfortunately, to come within the area of settle- 
ment, that their questions were not questions which were 
necessarily drawn into the things that we were deciding. 
We were sitting there with the pieces of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire in our hands. It had fallen apart. 
It never was naturally cohesive. We were sitting there 
with various dispersed assets of the German Empire in 
our hands, and with regard to every one of them we 
had to determine what we were going to do with them, 
but we did not have our own dispersed assets in our 
hands. We did not have the assets of the nations which 
constituted the body of nations associated against Ger- 
many to dispose of, and therefore we had often, with 
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whatever regret, to turn away from questions that ought 
some day to be discussed and settled and upon which 
the opinion of the world ought to be brought to bear. 

Therefore, I want to call your attention, if you will 
turn to it when you go home, to Article XI, following 
Article X, of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
That article, let-me say, is the favorite article in the 
treaty, so far as I am concerned. It says that every 
matter which is likely to affect the peace of the world 
is everybody’s business; that it shall be the friendly right 
of any nation to call attention in the League to any- 
thing that is likely to affect the peace of the world or 
the good understanding between nations, upon which the 
peace of the world depends, whether that matter imme- 
diately concerns the nation drawing attention to it or 
not. In other words, at present we have to mind our 
own business. Under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations we can mind other peoples’ business, and any- 
thing that affects the peace of the world, whether we 
are parties to it or not, can by our delegates be brought 
to the attention of mankind. We can force a nation 
on the other side of the globe to bring to that bar of 
mankind any wrong that is afoot in that part of the 
world which is likely to affect good understanding be- 
tween nations, and we can oblige them to show cause 
why it should not be remedied. There is not an oppressed 
people in the world which cannot henceforth get a hear- 
ing at that forum, and you know, my fellow citizens, 
what a hearing will mean if the cause of those people is 
just. The one thing that those who are doing injustice 
have most reason to dread is publicity and discussion, 
because if you are challenged to give a reason why you 
are doing a wrong thing it has to be an exceedingly good 
reason, and if you give a bad reason you confess judg- 
ment and the opinion of mankind goes against you. 

At present what is the state of international law and 
understanding? No nation has the right to call atten- 
tion to anything that does not directly affect its own 
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affairs. If it does, it can not only be told to mind its 
own business, but it risks the cordial relationship be- 
tween itself and the nation whose affairs it draws under 
discussion; whereas, under Article XI the very sensible 
provision is made that the peace of the world transcends 
all the susceptibilities of nations and governments, and 
that they are obliged to consent to discuss and explain 
anything which does affect the understanding between 
nations. 

Not only that, but there is another thing in this Cove- 
nant which cures one of the principal difficulties we 
encountered at Paris. I need not tell you that at every 
turn in those discussions we came across some secret 
treaty, some understanding that had never been made 
public before, some understanding which embarrassed 
the whole settlement. I think it will not be improper 
for me to refer to one of them. When we came to the 
settlement of the Shantung matter with regard to China, 
we found that Great Britain and France were under ex- 
plicit treaty obligation to Japan that she should get 
exactly what she got in the treaty with Germany, and 
the most that the United States could do was to urge 
upon Japan the promise, which she gave, that she would 
not take advantage of those portions of the treaty but 
would return to the Republic of China, without qualifica- 
tion, the sovereignty which Germany had enjoyed in 
Shantung Province. We have had repeated assurances 
since then that Japan means to fulfill those promises in 
absolute good faith. But my present point is that there 
stood at the very gate of that settlement a secret treaty 
between Japan and two of the great powers engaged in 
this war on our side. We could not ask them to disre- 
gard those promises. This war had been fought in part 
because of the refusal to observe the fidelity which is 
involved in a promise, because of the failure to regard 
the sacredness of treaties, and this Covenant of the 
League of Nations provides that no secret treaty shall 
have any validity. It provides in explicit terms that 
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every treaty, every international understanding, shall be 
registered with the secretary of the League, that it shall 
be published as soon as possible after it is there regis- 
tered, and that no treaty that is not there registered 
will be regarded by any of the nations engaged in the 
Covenant. So that we not only have the right to discuss 
anything, but we make everything open for discussion. 
If this Covenant accomplished little more than the abo- 
lition of private arrangements between great powers, it 
would have gone far towards stabilizing the peace of the 
world and securing justice, which it has beén so difficult 
to secure so long as nations could come to secret under- 
standings with one another. 

When you look at the Covenant of the League of 
Nations thus, in the large, you wonder why it is a bogey 
to anybody. You wonder what influences have made 
gentlemen afraid of it. You wonder why it is not obvi- 
ous to everybody as it is to those who study it with dis- 
interested thought, that this is the central and essential 
Covenant of the whole peace. As I was saying this fore- 
noon, I can come through a double row of men in khaki 
and acknowledge their salute with a free heart, because 
I kept my promise to them. I told them when they went 
to this war that it was a war not only to beat Germany 
but to prevent any subsequent wars of this kind. I can 
look all the mothers of this country in the face and all 
the sisters and the wives and the sweethearts and say, 
“The boys will not have to do this again.” 

You would think to hear some of the men who discuss 
this Covenant that it is an arrangement for sending our 
men abroad again just as soon as possible. It is the only 
conceivable arrangement which will prevent our sending 
our men abroad again very soon, and if I may use a 
very common expression, I would say if it is not to be 
this arrangement, what arrangement do you suggest to 
secure the peace of the world? It is a case of “put up 
or shut up.” Opposition is not going to save the world. 
Negations are not going to construct the policies of 
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mankind. A great plan is the only thing that can defeat 
a great plan. The only triumphant ideas in this world 
are the ideas that are organized for battle. The only 
thing that wins against a program is a better program. 
If this is not the way to secure peace, I beg that the way 
will be pointed out. If we must reject this way, then I 
beg that before I am sent to ask Germany to make a 
new kind of peace with us I should be given specific 
instructions what kind of peace it is to be. If the gen- 
tlemen who do not like what was done at Paris think 
they can do something better, I beg that they will hold 
their convention soon and do it now. They cannot in 
conscience or good faith deprive us of this great work 
of peace without substituting some other that is better. 

So, my fellow citizens, I look forward with profound 
gratification to the time which I believe will now not 
much longer be delayed, when the American people can 
say to their fellows in all parts of the world, ‘We are 
the friends of liberty; we have joined with the rest of 
mankind in securing the guarantees of liberty; we stand 
here with you the eternal champions of what is right, 
and may God keep us in the Covenant that we have 
formed.” 


AT LUNCHEON AT HOTEL STATLER, ST. Louis, Mo., 
SEPTEMBER 5, I9IQ. 


Mr. JOHNSON, YOUR HONOR Mr. Mayor, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN: 

It is with great pleasure that I find myself in St. Louis 
again, because I have always found it possible in St. 
Louis to discuss serious questions in a way that gets 
mind in contact with mind, instead of that other less 
desirable thing, passion in contact with passion. I am 
glad to hear the mayor say, and I believe that it is true, 
that politics is adjourned. Party politics has no place, 
my fellow citizens, in the subject we are now obliged to 
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discuss and to decide. Politics in the wider sense has 
a great deal to do with it. The politics of the world, 
the policy of mankind, the concert of the methods by 
which the world is to be bettered, that concert of will 
and of action which will make every nation a nobler 
instrument of Divine Providence—that is world politics. 

I have sometimes heard gentlemen discussing the 
questions that are now before us with a distinction 
drawn between nationalism and internationalism in 
these matters. It is very difficult for me to follow their 
distinction. The greatest nationalist is the man who 
wants his nation to be the greatest nation, and the 
greatest nation is the nation which penetrates to the 
heart of its duty and mission among the nations of the 
world. With every flash of insight into the great poli- 
tics of mankind, the nation that has that vision is ele- 
vated to a place of influence and power which it cannot 
get by arms, which it cannot get by commercial rivalry, 
which it can get by no other way than by that spiritual 
leadership which comes from a profound understanding 
of the problems of humanity. It is in the light of ideas 
of this sort that I conceive it a privilege to discuss the 
matters that I have come away from Washington to 
discuss. 

I have come away from Washington to discuss them 
because apparently it is difficult to discuss them in 
Washington. The whole subject is surrounded with a 
mist which it is difficult to penetrate. I brought home 
with me from the other side of the water a great docu- 
ment, a great human document, but after you hear it 
talked about in Washington for awhile you think that it 
has just about three or four clauses in it. You fancy 
it has a certain Article X in it, that it has something 
about Shantung in it, that it has something about the 
Monroe Doctrine in it, that it has something about 
quitting, withdrawing from the League, showing that 
you do not want to play the game. I do not hear about 
anything else in it. Why, my fellow citizens, those are 
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mere details and incidents of a great human enterprise, 
and I have sought the privilege of telling you what I 
conceive that human enterprise to be. 

The war that has just been finished was no accident. 
Any man who had followed the politics of the world 
up to that critical break must have known that that was 
the logical outcome of the processes that had preceded 
it, must have known that the nations of the world were 
preparing for that very thing and were expecting it. 
One of the most interesting things that I realized after 
I got to the other side of the water was that the mental 
attitude of the French people with regard to the settle- 
ment of this war was largely determined by the fact 
that for nearly fifty years they had expected it, that for 
nearly fifty years they had dreaded, by the exercise of 
German force, the very thing that had happened, and 
their constant theme was, ‘‘We must devise means by 
which this intolerable fear will be lifted from our 
hearts. We cannot, we will not, live another fifty years 
under the cloud of that terror.”’ The terror had been 
there all the time and the war was its flame and consum- 
mation. It had been expected, because the politics of 
Europe were based upon a definite conception. That 
conception was that the strong had all the rights and 
that all that the weak could enjoy was what the strong 
permitted them to enjoy; that no nation had any right 
that could not be asserted by the exercise of force, and 
that the real politics of Europe consisted in determin- 
ing how many of the weak elements in the European 
combination of families and of nations should be under 
the influence and control of one set of nations and how 
many of those elements should be under the influence 
and control of another set of nations. 

One of the centers of all the bad business was in that 
town of Constantinople. I do not suppose that intrigue 
was ever anywhere else reduced to such a consummate 
art or practiced with such ardor and subtlety as in Con- 
stantinople. That was because Constantinople was the 
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key to the weak part of Europe. That was where the 
pawns were, not the kings and the queens and the castles 
and the bishops and the rest of the chess game of 
politics, but the little pawns. They made the openings 
for the heavier pieces. Their maneuvers determined 
the arrangement of the board, and those who controlled 
the pawns controlled the outcome of the whole effort to 
checkmate and to match and to capture and to take ad- 
vantage. The shrewdest politicians in the diplomatic 
service of the several nations were put at Constanti- 
nople to run the game, which consisted in maneuvering 
the weak for the advantage of the strong, and every 
international conference that preceded the conference 
at Paris, which is still in process, was intended to com- 
plete and consummate the arrangements for that game. 
For the first time in the history of mankind, the recent 
conference at Paris was convened to destroy that sys- 
tem and substitute another. 

I take it, my fellow citizens, that when you look at 
that volume, for it is a thick volume, that contains the 
treaty of peace with Germany, in the light of what I 
have been saying to you, you will read it with greater 
interest than you have hitherto attached to it. It is 
the chart and constitution of a new system for the 
world, and that new system is based upon an absolute 
reversal of the principles of the old system. The cen- 
tral object of that treaty is to establish the independence 
and protect the integrity of the weak peoples of the 
world. I hear some gentlemen, who are themselves 
incapable of altruistic purposes, say: ‘Ah, but that is 
altruistic. It is not our business to take care of the 
weak nations of the world.”’ No, but it is our business 
to prevent war, and if we do not take care of the weak 
nations of the world, there will be war. These gentle- 
men assume the role of being very practical men, and 
they say, ‘‘We do not want to get into war to protect 
every little nation in the world.” Very well then, let 
them show me how they will keep out of war by not 
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protecting them, and let them show me how they will 
prove that, having gone into an enterprise, they are not 
absolute, contemptible quitters if they do not see the 
game through. They joined with the rest of us in the 
profession of fine purpose when we went into the war, 
and what was the fine purpose that they professed? It 
was not merely to defeat Germany. It is not a hand- 
some enterprise for any great nation to go into a war 
merely to reduce another nation to obedience. ‘They 
went in, and they professed to go in, to see to it that 
nobody after Germany’s defeat should repeat the ex- 
periment which Germany had tried. And how do they 
propose to do that? To leave the material that Ger- 
many was going to make her dominating empire out of 
helpless and at her mercy. 

What was the old formula of Pan-Germanism? 
From Bremen to Bagdad, wasn’t it? Well, look at the 
map. What lies between Bremen and Bagdad? After 
you get past the German territory, there is Poland. 
There is Bohemia, which we have made into Czecho- 
Slovakia. There is Hungary, which is divided from 
Austria and does not share Austria’s strength. ‘There 
is Rumania. There is Jugo-Slavia. There is broken 
Turkey; and then Persia and Bagdad. ‘The route is 
open. The route is wide open, and we have undertaken 
to say, “This route is closed!” If you do not close it, 
you have no choi¢e but some day or other to enter into 
exactly the same sort of war that we have just gone 
through. ‘Those gentlemen are dreaming. They are 
living in a past age which is gone and all but forgotten 
when they say that we can mind our own business. 

What is our own business? Is there any merchant 
present here or any manufacturer or any banker who 
can say that our interests are separate from the interests 
of the rest of the world, commercially, industrially, 
financially? There is not a man in any one of those 
professions who does not admit that our industrial for- 
tunes are tied up with the industrial fortunes of the 
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rest of the world. He knows that, and when he draws 
a picture to himself, if he is frank, of what some gentle- 
men propose, this is what he sees: America minding her 
own business and having no other—despised, suspected, 
distrusted; and on the other side of the water the treaty 
and its operation—interrupted? Not at all! We are 
a great Nation, my fellow citizens, but the treaty is 
going to be applied just the same whether we take part 
in it or not, and part of its application, at the center 
of its application, stands that great problem of the 
rehabilitation of Germany industrially. I say the prob- 
lem of her rehabilitation because unless she is rehabili- 
tated she cannot pay the reparation. The reparation 
commission created by the treaty is created for the pur- 
pose of seeing that Germany pays the reparation, and it 
was admitted in all our conferences that in order to do 
that steps must be taken to enable Germany to pay the 
reparation, which means her industrial and commercial 
rehabilitation. Not only that, but some of you gentle- 
men know we used to have a trade with Germany. All 
of that trade is going to be in the hands and under the 
control of the reparation commission. I humbly asked 
leave to appoint a member to look after our interests, 
and I was rebuked for it. I am looking after the indus- 
trial interest of the United States. I would like to see 
the other men who are. ‘They are forgetting the indus- 
trial interests of the United States, and they are doing 
things that will cut us off, and our trade off, from the 
normal channels, because the reparation commission can 
determine where Germany buys, what Germany buys, 
how much Germany buys; the reparation commission 
can determine in what instruments of credit she tempo- 
rarily expresses her debt. It can determine how those 
instruments of credit shall be used for the basis of the 
credit which must underlie international exchanges. It 
is going to stand at the center of the financial operations 
of the world. Now, is it minding our business to keep 
out of that? On the contrary, it is handing our busi- 
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ness over to people who are not particularly interested 
in seeing that it prospers. These are facts which I can 
appropriately address to a chamber of commerce be- 
cause they are facts which nobody can controvert and 
which yet seem often to be forgotten. The broad as- 
pects of this subject are seldom brought to your atten- 
tion. It is the little picayune details here and there. 

That brings me, my fellow citizens, to the guaran- 
tee of this whole thing. We said that we were going 
to fight this war for the purpose of seeing to it that the 
mothers and sisters and fathers of this land, and the 
sweethearts and wives, did not have to send their lads 
over on the other side of the sea to fight any more, 
and so we took part in an arrangement by which justice 
was to be secured throughout the world. The rest of 
the world, partly at our suggestion, said “Yes” and 
said it gladly; said ‘“‘Yes, we will go into the partner- 
ship to see that justice is maintained’’; and then I come 
home and hear some gentlemen say, “But will we?” 
Are we interested in justice? The treaty of peace, as 
I have just said to you, is based upon the protection 
of the weak against the strong, and there is only one 
force that can protect the weak against the strong, and 
that is the universal concert of the strength of mankind. 
That is the League of Nations. 

But I beg that you will not conceive of the League 
of Nations as a combination of the world for war, for 
that is exactly what it is not. It is a combination of 
the world for arbitration and discussion. I was taking 
the pains the other day to make a sort of table of con- 
tents of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and I 
found that two-thirds of its provisions were devoted to 
setting up a system of arbitration and discussion in the 
world. Why, these are the facts, my fellow citizens: 
The members of the League agree that no one of them 
will ever go to war about anything without first doing 
one or other of two things: without either submitting 
the question to arbitration, in which case they agree 
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to abide by the decision of the arbitrators absolutely, 
or submitting it to discussion by the council of the 
League of Nations, in which case they agree that, no 
matter what the opinion expressed by the council may 
be, they will allow six months for the discussion, and, 
whether they are satisfied with the conclusion or not, 
will not go to war in less than three months after the 
rendering of the opinion. I think we can take it for 
granted that the preliminaries would take two or three 
months, in which case you have a whole year of dis- 
cussion even when you do not get arbitration; and I 
want to call you to witness that in almost every inter- 
national controversy which has been submitted to thor- 
ough canvass by the opinion of the world it has become 
impossible for the result to be war. War is a process 
of heat. Exposure is a process of cooling; and what is 
proposed in this is that every hot thing shall be spread 
out in the cooling air of the opinion of the world and 
after it is thoroughly cooled off, then let the nations 
concerned determine whether they are going to fight 
about it or not. 

And notice the sanction. Any member of the League 
which breaks these promises with regard to arbitration 
or discussion is to be deemed thereby to have committed 
an act of war against the other members of the League; 
not merely to have done an immoral thing, but by re- 
fusing to obey those processes to have committed an 
act of war and put itself out of court. You know what 
then happens. You say, “Yes, we form an army and 
go and fight them.” Not at all. We shut their doors 
and lock them in. We boycott them. Just so soon as 
that is done they cannot ship cargoes out or receive 
them shipped in. They cannot send a telegraphic mes- 
sage. [hey cannot send or receive a letter. Nobody 
can leave their territory and nobody can enter their 
territory. They are absolutely boycotted by the rest 
of mankind. I do not think that after that remedy it 
will be necessary to do any fighting at all. What 
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brought Germany to her knees was, not only the splen- 
did fighting of the incomparable men who met her 
armies, but that her doors were locked and she could 
not get supplies from any part of the world. ‘There 
were a few doors open, doors to some Swedish ore, for 
example, that she needed for making munitions, and 
that kept her going for a time; but the Swedish door 
would be shut this time. There would not be any door 
open, and that brings a nation to its senses just as suffo- 
cation removes from the individual all inclination to 
fight. 

That is the League of Nations, an agreement to arbi- 
trate or discuss, and an agreement that if you do not 
arbitrate or discuss, you shall be absolutely boycotted 
and starved out. There is hardly a European nation, 
my fellow citizens, that is of a fighting inclination which 
has enough food to eat without importing food, and it 
will be a very persuasive argument that it has nothing 
to eat, because you cannot fight on an empty stomach 
any more than you can worship God on an empty 
stomach. 

When we add to that some other very interesting par- 
ticulars, I think the League of Nations becomes a very 
interesting thing indeed. You have heard of Article X, 
and I am going to speak about that in a minute, but 
read Article XI, because, really, there are other articles 
in the Covenant! Article XI says—I am not quoting 
its language, but its substance—that anything that is 
likely to affect the peace of the world or the good un- 
derstanding upon which the peace of the world depends 
shall be everybody’s business; that any nation, the 
littlest nation at the table, can stand up and challenge 
the right of the strongest nation there to keep on in a 
course of action or policy which is likely to disturb the 
peace of the world, and that it shall be its “friendly 
right” to do so. Those are the words. It cannot be 
regarded as an hostile or unfriendly act. It is its 
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friendly right to do that, and if you will not give the 
secret away, I wrote those words myself. I wanted it to 
be our friendly right and everybody’s friendly right to 
discuss everything that was likely to affect the peace of 
the world, because that is everybody’s business. It is 
everybody’s business to see that nothing happens that 
does disturb the peace of the world. 

And there is added to this particular this very inter- 
esting thing: There can hereafter be no secret treaties. 
There were nations represented around that board— 
I mean the board at which the Commission on the 
League of Nations sat, where fourteen nations were 
represented— there were nations represented around 
that board who had entered into many a secret treaty 
and understanding, and they made not the least objec- 
tion to promising that hereafter no secret treaty should 
have any validity whatever. The provision of the Cove- 
nant is that every treaty or international understanding 
shall be “registered,” I believe the word is, with the 
general secretary of the League, that the general secre- 
tary shall publish it in full just so soon as it is possible 
for him to publish it, and that no treaty shall be valid 
which is not thus registered. It is like our arrange- 
ments with regard to mortgages on real estate, that 
until they are registered nobody else need pay any atten- 
tion to them. So with the treaties: Until they are reg- 
istered in this office of the League, nobody, not even the 
parties themselves, can insist upon their execution. You 
have cleared the deck thereby of the most dangerous 
thing and the most embarrassing thing that has hitherto 
existed in international politics. 

It was very embarrassing, my fellow citizens, when 
you thought you were approaching an ideal solution of 
a particular question to find that some of your principal 
colleagues had given the whole thing away. And that 
leads me to speak just in passing of what has given a 
great many people natural distress. I mean the Shan- 
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tung settlement, the settlement with regard to a portion 
of the Province of Shantung in China. Great Britain 
and, subsequently, France, as everybody now knows, in 
order to make it more certain that Japan would come 
into the war and so assist to clear the Pacific of the 
German fleets, had promised that any rights that Ger- 
many had in China should, in the case of the victory of 
the Allies, pass to Japan. There was no qualification 
in the promise. She was to get exactly what Germany 
had, and so the only thing that was possible was to 
induce Japan to promise—and I want to say in fair- 
ness, for it would not be fair if I did not say it, that 
Japan did very handsomely make the promise which 
was requested of her—that she would retain in Shan- 
tung none of the sovereign rights which Germany had 
enjoyed there, but would return the sovereignty with- 
out qualification to China and retain in Shantung Prov- 
ince only what other nationalities had already had else- 
where, economic rights with regard to the development 
and administration of the railway and of certain mines 
which had become attached to the railway. That is 
her promise, and personally I have not the slightest 
doubt that she will fulfill that promise. She cannot ful- 
fill it right now because the thing does not go into op- 
eration until three months after the treaty is ratified, 
so that we must not be too impatient about it. But she 
will fulfill that promise. 

Suppose that we said that we would not assent. Eng- 
land and France must assent, and if we are going to get 
Shantung Province back for China and these gentlemen 
do not want to engage in foreign wars, how are they 
going to get it back? ‘Their idea of not getting into 
trouble seems to be to stand for the largest possible num- 
ber of unworkable propositions. It is all very well to 
talk about standing by China, but how are you standing 
by China when you withdraw from the only arrange- 
ment by which China can be assisted. If you are 
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China’s friend, then do not go into the council where 
you can act as China’s friend! If you are China’s 
friend, then put her in a position where even the con- 
cessions which have been made need not be carried out! 
If you are China’s friend, scuttle and run! That is not 
the kind of American I am. 

Now, just a word about Article X. Permit me, if 
you will, to recur to what I said at the opening of these 
somewhat disjointed remarks. I said that the treaty 
was intended to destroy one system and substitute an- 
other. That other system was based upon the principle 
that no strong power need respect the territorial in- 
tegrity or the political independence of any weak power. 
I need not confine the phraseology to that. It was 
based upon the principle that no power is obliged to 
respect the territorial integrity or the political indepen- 
dence of any other power if it has the force necessary 
to disregard it. So that Article X cuts at the very 
heart, and is the only instrument that will cut to the 
very heart, of the old system. Remember that if this 
Covenant is adopted by the number of nations which 
it probably will be adopted by, it means that every 
nation except Germany and Turkey, because we have 
already said we would let Austria come in (Germany 
has to undergo a certain period of probation to see 
whether she has really experienced a change of heart 
and effected a genuine change of constitutional provi- 
sion)—it means that all the nations of the world, except 
one strong and one negligible one, agree that they will 
respect and preserve against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence 
of the other nations of the world. You would think 
from some of the discussions that the emphasis is on 
the word “‘preserve.” 

We are partners with the rest of the world in re- 
specting the territorial integrity and political indepen- 
dence of others, They are all under solemn bonds them- 
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selves to respect and to preserve those things, and if 
they do not preserve them, if they do not respect them 
or preserve them, what happens? The council of the 
League then advises the several members of the League 
what it is necessary to do. I can testify from having 
sat at the board where the instrument was drawn that 
advice means advice. I supposed it did before I re- 
turned home, but I found some gentlemen doubted it. 
Advice means advice, and the advice cannot be given 
without the concurrent vote of the representative of the 
United States. ‘‘Ah,” but somebody says, ‘“‘suppose we 
are a party to the quarrel!”’ I cannot suppose that, be- 
cause I know that the United States is not going to 
disregard the territorial integrity or the political inde- 
pendence of any other nation, but for the sake of the 
argument suppose that we are a party. Very well then, 
the scrap is ours anyway. For what these gentlemen 
are afraid of is that we are going to get into trouble. 
If we are a party, we are in trouble already, and if 
we are not a party, we can control the advice of the 
council by our vote. To my mind, that is a little like 
an open and shut game! I am not afraid of advice 
which we give ourselves; and yet that is the whole of 
the bugaboo which these gentlemen have been parading 
before you. 

The solemn thing about Article X is the first sentence, 
not the second sentence. The first sentence says that 
we will respect and preserve against external aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence of other nations; and let me stop a moment 
on the words “external aggression.”’ Why were they 
put in? Because every man who sat at that board 
held that the right of revolution was sacred and must 
not be interfered with. Any kind of a row can happen 
inside and it is nobody’s right to interfere. The only 
thing that there is any right to object to or interfere 
with is external aggression, by some outside power un- 
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dertaking to take a piece of territory or to interfere 
with the internal political arrangements of the country 
which is suffering from the aggression; because terri- 
torial integrity does not mean that you cannot invade 
another country; it means that you cannot invade it 
and stay there. I have not impaired the territorial 
integrity of your back yard if I walk into it, but I very 
much impair it if I insist upon staying there and will 
not get out, and the impairment of integrity contem- 
plated in this article is the kind of impairment as the 
seizure of territory, as an attempt at annexation, as 
an attempt at continuing domination either of the terri- 
tory itself or of the methods of government inside that 
territory. 

When you read Article X, therefore, you will see 
that it is nothing put the inevitable, logical center of the 
whole system of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, and I stand for it absolutely. If it should ever 
in any important respect be impaired, I would feel like 
asking the Secretary of War to get the boys who went 
across the water to fight together on some field where 
I could go and see them, and I would stand up before 
them and say, “Boys, I told you before you went across 
the seas that this was a war against wars, and I did my 
best to fulfill the promise, but I am obliged to come to 
you in mortification and shame and say I have not been 
able to fulfill the promise. You are betrayed. You 
fought for something that you did not get.”” And the 
glory of the Armies and the Navies of the United 
States is gone like a dream in the night, and there ensues 
upon it,.in the suitable darkness of the night, the night- 
mare of dread which lay upon the nations before this 
war came; and there will come sometime, in the venge- 
ful Providence of God, another struggle in which, not 
a few hundred thousand fine men from America will 
have to die, but as many millions as are necessary to ac- 
complish the final freedom of the peoples of the world. 
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Mr. CHAIRMAN, GOVERNOR GARDNER, MY FELLOW 
COUNTRYMEN: 

This is much too solemn an occasion to care how we 
look; we ought to care how we think. [The photog- 
rapher had just asked the audience to sit still for a 
picture.]| I have come here to-night to ask permis- 
sion to discuss with you some of the very curious aberra- 
tions of thinking that have taken place in this country 
of late. I have sought—I think I have sought without 
prejudice—to understand the point of view of the men 
who have been opposing the treaty and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. Many of them are men 
whose judgment and whose patriotic feeling I have been 
accustomed to admire and respect, and yet I must admit 
to you, my fellow countrymen, that it is very hard for 
me to believe that they have followed their line of 
thinking to its logical and necessary conclusion, because 
when you reflect upon their position, it is either that 
we ought to reject this treaty altogether or that we 
ought to change it in such a way as will make it neces- 
sary to reopen negotiations with Germany and recon- 
sider the settlements of the peace in many essential 
particulars. We cannot do the latter alone, and other 
nations will not join us in doing it. The only alterna- 
tive is to reject the peace and to do what some of our 
fellow countrymen have been advising us to do, stand 
alone in the world. 

I am going to take the liberty to-night of pointing out 
to you what this alternative means. I know the course 
of reasoning which is either uttered or implicit in this 
advice when it is given us by some of the men who pro- 
pose this course. They believe that the United States is 
so strong, so financially strong, so industrially strong, 
if necessary so physically strong, that it can impose its 
will upon the world if it is necessary for it to stand out 
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against the world, and they believe that the processes 
of peace can be processes, of domination and antago- 
nism, instead of processes of codperation and good feel- 
ing, I therefore want to point out to you that only those 
who are ignorant of the world can believe that any na- 
tion, even so great a nation as the United States, can 
stand alone and play a single part in the history of 
mankind. 

Begin with a single circumstance; for I have not 
come here to-night to indulge in any kind of oratory. 
I have come here to-night to present to you certain hard 
facts which I want you to take home with you and think 
about. I suppose that most of you realize that it is 
going to be very difficult for the other nations that were 
engaged -in this war to get financially on their feet 
again. I dare say you read the other day the statement 
of Mr. Herbert Hoover’s opinion, an opinion which I 
always greatly respect, that it will be necessary for the 
United States immediately to advance four or five bil- 
lion dollars for the rehabilitation of credit and industry 
on the other side of the water, and I must say to you 
that I learned nothing in Paris which would lead me to 
doubt that conclusion. I think the statement of the 
sum is a reasonable and conservative statement. If the 
world is going bankrupt, if credit is going to be de- 
stroyed, if the industry of the rest of the world is going 
to be interrupted, our market is confined to the United 
States. Trade will be impossible, except within our 
own borders. If we are to save our own markets and 
rehabilitate our own industries, we must save the finan. 
cial situation of the world and rehabilitate the markets 
of the world. Very well, what do these gentlemen pro- 
pose? That we should do that, for we cannot escape 
doing it. 

Face to face with a situation of this kind, we are not, 
let us assume, partners in the execution of this treaty. 
What is one of the central features of the execution of 
this treaty? It is the application of the reparation 
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clauses. Germany cannot pay for this war unless her 
industries are revived, and the treaty of peace sets up 
a great commission known as the Reparation Commis- 
sion, in which it was intended that there should be a 
member from the United States as well as from other 
countries. The business of this commission will be in 
part to see that the industries of Germany are revived 
in order that Germany may pay this great debt which 
she owes to civilization. That Reparation Commission 
can determine the currents of trade, the conditions of 
international credit; it can determine how much Ger- 
many is going to buy, where it is going to buy, how it 
is going to pay for it, and if we must, to save ourselves, 
contribute to the financial rehabilitation of the world, 
then without being members of this partnership: we must 
put our money in the hands of those who want to get 
the markets that belong to us. That is what these 
gentlemen call playing a lone hand. It is indeed playing 
alone hand. It is playing a hand that is frozen out! 
We must contribute the money which other nations are 
to use in order to rehabilitate their industry and credit, 
and we must make them our antagonists and rivals and 
not our partners! I put that proposition to any busi- 
ness man, young or old, in the United States and ask 
him how he likes it, and whether he considers that a 
useful way for the United States to stand alone. We 
have got to carry this burden of reconstitution whether 
we will or not or be ruined, and the question is, Shall 
we carry it and be ruined anyhow? For that is what 
these gentlemen propose, that at every point we shall 
be embarrassed by the whole financial affairs of the 
world being in the hands of other nations. 

As I was saying at the luncheon that I had the pleas- 
ure of eating with the chamber of commerce to-day, the 
whole aspect of the matter is an aspect of ignorance. 
The men who propose these things do not understand 
the selfish interests of the United States, because here 
is the rest of the picture: Hot rivalries, burning sus- 
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picions, jealousies, arrangements made everywhere if 
possible to shut us out, because if we will not come in 
as equals we ought to be shut out. If we are going to 
keep out of this thing in order to prey upon the rest of 
the world, then I think we ought to be frozen out of it. 
That is not the temper of the United States, and it is 
not like the United States to be ignorant enough to 
think any such thoughts, because we know that partners 
profit and enemies lose the game. But that is not all of 
the picture, my fellow citizens. If every nation is 
going to be our rival, if every nation is going to dislike 
and distrust us, and that will be the case, because having 
trusted us beyond measure the reaction will occur be- 
yond measure (as it stands now they trust us, they look 
to us, they long that we shall undertake anything for 
their assistance rather than that any other nation should 
undertake it)—if we say, ‘‘No, we are in this world to 
live by ourselves, and get what we can out of it by any 
selfish processes,’ then the reaction will change the 
whole heart and attitude of the world towards this 
great, free, justice-loving people, and after you have 
changed the attitude of the world, what have you pro- 
duced? Peace? Why, my fellow citizens, is there any 
man here or any woman, let me say is there any child 
here, who does not know that the seed of war in the 
modern world is industrial and commercial rivalry? 
The real reason that the war that we have just finished 
took place was that Germany was afraid her commer- 
cial rivals were going to get the better of her, and the 
reason why some nations went into the war against Ger- 
many was that they thought Germany would get the 
commercial advantage of them. ‘The seed of the jeal- 
ousy, the seed of the deep-seated hatred was hot, suc- 
cessful commercial and industrial rivalry. 

Why, what did the Germans do when they got into 
Belgium? I have just seen that suffering country. 
Most of the Belgian factories are standing. You do 
not witness in Belgium what you witness in France, ex- 
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cept upon certain battlefields—factories destroyed, 
whole towns wiped out. No! the factories are there, 
the streets are clear, the people are there, but go in the 
factories. Every piece of machinery that could be taken 
away has been taken away. If it was too big to take 
away, experts directed the way in which it should be 
injured so it could never be used again, and that was 
because there were textile industries and iron industries 
in Belgium which the Germans hated Belgium for havy- 
ing, because they were better than the German and out- 
did them in the markets of the world. This war, in its 
inception was a commercial and industrial war. It was 
not a political war. 

Very well, then, if we must stand apart and be the 
hostile rivals of the rest of the world, then we must do 
something else. We must be physically ready for any- 
thing that comes. We must have a great standing army. 
We must see to it that every man in America is trained 
to arms. We must see to it that there are munitions 
and guns enough for an army that means a mobilized 
nation; that they are not only laid up in store, but that 
they are kept up to date; that they are ready to use to- 
morrow; that we are a nation in arms; because you can- 
not be unfriendly to everybody without being ready that 
everybody shall be unfriendly to you. And what does 
that mean? Reduction of taxes? No. Not only the 
continuation of the present taxes but the increase of the 
present taxes; and it means something very much more 
serious than that. We can stand that, so far as the ex- 
pense is concerned, if we care to keep up the high cost 
of living and enjoy the other luxuries that we have 
recently enjoyed, but, what is much more serious than 
that, we have got to have the sort of organization 
which is the only kind of organization that can handle 
arms of that sort. We may say what we please of the 
German Government that has been destroyed, my fel- 
low citizens, but it was the only sort of government that 
could handle an armed nation. You cannot handle an 
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armed nation by vote. You cannot handle an armed 
nation if it is democratic, because democracies do not 
go to war that way. You have got to have a concen- 
trated, militaristic organization of government to run 
a nation of that sort. You have got to think of the 
President of the United States, not as the chief coun- 
sellor of the Nation, elected for a little while, but as the 
man meant constantly and every day to be the Comman- 
der in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, ready to order them to any part of the world 
where the threat of war is a menace to his own people. 
And you cannot do that under free debate. You cannot 
do that under public counsel. Plans must be kept secret. 
Knowledge must be accumulated by a system which we 
have condemned, because we have called it a spying 
system. The more polite call it a system of intelligence. 
You cannot watch other nations with your unassisted 
eye. You have got to watch them by secret agencies 
planted everywhere. Let me testify to this, my fellow 
citizens: I not only did not know it until we got into 
this war, but I did not believe it when I was told that 
it was true, that Germany was not the only country that 
maintained a secret service. Every country in Europe 
maintained it, because they had to be ready for Ger- 
many’s spring upon them, and the only difference be- 
tween the German secret service and the other secret 
services was that the German secret service found out 
more than the others did, and therefore Germany 
sprang upon the other nations unawares, and they were 
not ready for it. 

And you know what the effect of a military govern- 
ment is upon social questions. You know how impossi- 
ble it is to effect social reform if everybody must be 
under orders from the Government. You know how 
impossible it is, in short, to have a free nation, if it 
is a military nation and under military order. You 
may say, ‘“‘You have been on the other side of the water 
and got bad dreams.”’ I have got no dreams at all. I 
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am telling you the things, the evidence of which I have 
seen with awakened eyes and not with sleeping eyes, 
and I know that this country, if it wishes to stand alone, 
must stand alone as part of a world in arms. Because, 
ladies and gentlemen—I do not say it because | am an 
American and my heart is full of the same pride that 
fills yours with regard to the power and spirit of this 
great Nation, but merely because it is a fact which I 
think everybody would admit, outside of America, as 
well as inside of America—the organization contem- 
plated by the League of Nations without the United 
States would merely be an alliance and not a league 
of nations. It would be an alliance in which the part- 
riership would be between the more powerful European 
nations and Japan, and the other party to the world. 
arrangement, the antagonist, the disassociated party, 
the party standing off to be watched by the alliance, 
would be the United States of America. There can be 
no league of nations in the true sense without the part- 
nership of this great people. 

Now, let us mix the selfish with the unselfish. If you 
do not want me to be too altruistic, let me be very prac- 
tical. If we are partners, let me predict we will be the 
senior partner. ‘The financial leadership will be ours. 
The industrial primacy will be ours. The commercial 
advantage will be ours. The other countries of the 
world are looking to us for leadership and direction. 
Very well, then, if | am to compete with the critics of 
this League and of this treaty as a selfish American, 
I say I want to get in and get in as quick as I can. I 
want to be inside and know how the thing is run and 
help to run it. You have the alternative, armed isola- 
tion or peaceful partnership. Can any sane man hesi- 
tate as to the choice, and can any sane man ask the 
question, Which is the way of peace? I have heard 
some men say with an amazing ignorance that the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations was an arrangement for 
war. Very well, then, what would the other arrange- 
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ment be? An arrangement for peace? For kindliness? 
For cooperation? Would everybody beckon us to their 
markets? Would everybody say, ‘“‘Come and tell us 
how to use your money?” Would everybody come and 
say, ‘Tell us how much of your goods you want us to 
take; tell us how much of what Germany is producing 
you would like when we want it?” I cannot bring my 
credulity up to that point. I have reached years of dis- 
cretion, and I have met some very young men who knew 
a great deal more than some very old men. 

I want you therefore, after seeing this very ugly pic- 
ture that I have painted—for it is an ugly picture; it 
is a picture from which one turns away with distaste 
and disgust and says, “That is not America; it is not 
like anything that we have ever conceived’—I want you 
to look at the other side. I wonder if some of the 
gentlemen who are commenting upon this treaty ever 
read it! If anybody will tell me which of them has not, 
1 will send him a copy. It is written in two languages. 
On this side is the English and on that side is the 
French, and since it is evident that some men do not 
understand English, I hope that they understand 
French. There are excellent French dictionaries by 
which they can dig out the meaning, if they cannot un- 
derstand English. It is the plainest English that you 
could desire, particularly the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. There is not a phrase of doubtful meaning 
in the whole document. 

And what is the meaning? It is that the Covenant 
of the League of Nations is a covenant of arbitration 
and discussion. Had anybody ever told you that be- 
fore? I dare say that everybody you have heard talk 
about this discusses Article X. Well, there are twenty- 
five other articles in it, and all of them are about some- 
thing else. They discuss how soon and how quick we 
can get out of it. Well, I am not a quitter for one. 
We can get out just so soon as we want to, but we do 
not want to get out as soon as we get in. And they talk 
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about the Monroe Doctrine, when it expressly says that 
nothing in that document shall be construed as aftecting 
in any way the validity of the Monroe Doctrine. It says 
so in so many words. And there are all the other things 
they talk about to draw your attention away from the 
essential matter. The essential matter, my fellow citi- 
zens, is this: This League will include all the fighting 
nations of the world, except Germany. The only na- 
tions that will not be admitted into it promptly are 
Germany and Turkey. All the fighting nations of the 
world are in it, and what do they promise? This is the 
center of the document. They promise that they never 
will go to war without first either submitting the ques- 
tion at issue to arbitration and absolutely abiding by the 
decision of the arbitrators, or, if they are not willing to 
submit it to arbitration, submitting it to discussion by 
the council of the League; that they will give the council 
of the League six months in which to consider it, and 
that if they do not like the opinion of the council, they 
will wait three months after the opinion is rendered be- 
fore going to war. And I tell you, my fellow citizens, 
that any nation that is in the wrong and waits nine 
months before it goes to war never will go to war. 
“Ah,” but somebody says, “‘suppose they do not abide 
by that?” Because all the arguments you hear are 
based upon the assumption that we are all going to 
break the Covenant, that bad faith is the accepted 
rule. There has not been any such bad faith among na- 
tions in recent times except the flagrant bad faith of the 
nation we have just been fighting, and that bad faith is 
not likely to be repeated in the immediate future. Sup- 
pose somebody does not abide by those engagements, 
then what happens? War? No, not war. Something 
more terrible than war—absolute boycott of the nation 
violating the Covenant. The doors are closed upon 
her, so that she cannot ship anything out or receive 
anything in. She cannot send a letter out or receive one 
in. No telegraphic message can cross her borders. No 
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person can cross her borders. She is absolutely closed, 
and all the fighting nations of the world agree to join 
in the boycott. My own judgment is that war will not 
be necessary after that. If it is necessary, then it is 
perfectly evident that the case is one of a nation that 
wants to run amuck, and if any nation wants to run 
amuck in modern civilization, we must all see that the 
outlaw is captured. 

I was saying in one of the first speeches I made upon 
this little expedition of mine that I was very happy in 
the circumstance that there were no politics in this busi- 
ness. [I meant no party politics, and I invited that 
audience, as I invite you, to forget all about parties. 
Forget that I am a Democrat. Forget that some of 
you are Republicans. Forget all about that. That has 
nothing to do with it. ‘This afternoon a book I had for- 
gotten all about, one of the campaign books of the last 
political campaign, was put in my hands, and I found 
in that book the platforms of the two parties. In both 
of those platforms they advocate just such an arrange- 
ment as the League of Nations. When I was on the 
other side of the water I did not know that I was obey- 
ing orders from both parties, but. I was, and I am very 
happy in that circumstance, because I can testify to you 
that I did not think anything about parties when I was 
on the other side of the water. I am just as much, my 
fellow citizens, in my present office the servant of my 
Republican fellow citizens as I am the servant of my 
Democratic fellow citizens. I am trying to be what 
some gentlemen do not know how to be, just a simple, 
plain-thinking, plain-speaking, out-and-out American. 

I want you to understand, my fellow citizens, that I 
did not leave Washington and come out on this trip be- 
cause I doubted what was going to happen. I did not. 
For one thing, I wanted to have the pleasure of leaving 
Washington; and for another thing I wanted to have 
the very much greater pleasure of feeling the inspiration 
that I would get from you. Things get very lonely in 
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Washington sometimes. The real voices of the great 
people of America sometimes sound faint and distant 
in that strange city! You hear politics until you wish 
that both parties were smothered in their own gas. I 
wanted to come out and hear some plain American, hear 
the kind of talk that I am accustomed to talk, the only 
kind of talk that I can understand, get the only kind of 
atmosphere with which I can fill my lungs wholesomely, 
and, then, incidentally, convey a hint in some quarters 
that the American people had not forgotten how to 
think. There are certain places where talk does not 
count for anything. I am inclined to think that one of 
those places is the fashionable dinner table. I have 
never heard so many things that were not so anywhere 
else. In the little circles of fashion and wealth informa- 
tion circulates the more freely the less true it is. For 
some reason there is a preference for the things that are 
incredible. I admit there is a certain intellectual excite- 
ment in believing the things that are incredible. It is 
very much duller to believe only the things that you 
know are so, but the spicy thing, the unusual thing, the 
thing that runs athwart the normal and wholesome cur- 
rents of society is the thing that one can talk about with 
an unusual vocabulary and have a lot of fun in ex- 
pounding. But such are not the things that make up the 
daily substance of thinking on the part of a wholesome 
nation like this. 

This Nation went into this war to see it through to 
the end, and the end has not come yet. ‘This is the be- 
ginning, not of the war but of the processes which are 
going to render a war like this impossible. There are 
no other processes than those that are proposed in this 
great treaty. It is a great treaty, it is a treaty of jus- 
tice, of rigorous and severe justice, but do not forget 
that there are many other parties to this treaty than 
Germany and her opponents. There is rehabilitated 
Poland. There is rescued Bohemia. There is redeemed 
Jugo-Slavia. There is the rehabilitated Rumania. All 
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the nations that Germany meant to crush and reduce to 
the status of tools in her own hands have been redeemed 
by this war and given the guarantee of the strongest 
nations of the world that nobody shall invade their 
liberty again. If you do not want to give them that 
guarantee, then you make it certain that without your 
guarantee the attempt will be made again, and if an- 
other war starts like this one, are you going to keep out 
of it? If you keep out of this arrangement, that sort 
of war will come soon. If you go into it, it never will 
come. We are in the presence, therefore, of the most 
solemn choice that this people was ever called upon to 
make. That choice is nothing less than this: Shall 
America redeem her pledges to the world? America is 
made up of the peoples of the world. All the best 
bloods of the world flow in her veins, all the old affec- 
tions, all the old and sacred traditions of peoples of 
every sort throughout the wide world circulate in her 
veins, and she has said to mankind at her birth: “We 
have come to redeem the world by giving it liberty and 
justice.’ Now we are called upon before the tribunal 
of mankind to redeem that immortal pledge. 
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